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A CHRISTOPHER OF THE SHENANDOAH. 
ISLAND FORD, SNICKER’S GAP, JULY 187, 1864. 
TOLD BY THE ORDERLY. 


BY EDITH M. THOMAS. 





MUTE he sat in the saddle—mute midst our full acclaim, 


As three times over we gave to the mountain écho his 


name, 
* But I couldn’t do less !’ in a murmur remonstrant 
came. 


Then, 


This was the deed his spirit set and his hand would not 
shun, 

When the vale of the Shenandoah had lost the glow of the 
sun, 

And the evening cloud and the battle smoke were blending 
in one. 


Retreating and ever retreating, the bank of the river we | 


gained, 


Hope of the field was none, and choice but of flight re- | 


mained, 


When there at_the brink of the ford his horse he suddenly 


reined. 


lor his vigilant eye had marked where, close by the oozy 
marge, 

Half-parted its moorings, there lay a battered and oarless 
barge. 

‘Quick! gather ths wounded in!’ and the flying stayed at 
his charge. 


They gathered the wounded in whence they fell by the 
river-bank, 

Lapped on the gleaming sand, or aswoon ’mid the rushes 
dank ; 

And they crowded the barge till its sides low down in the 
water sank. 


‘Tue river was wide, was deep, and heady the current 

flowed, 

\ burdened and oarless craft !—straight into the stream he 
rode, 

By the side of the barge, and drew it along with its moan- 
ing load. 


\ moaning and ghastly lead—the wounded—the dying— 
the dead! 

For ever upon their traces followed the whistling lead, 

Our bravest the mark, yet unscathed and undaunted, he 
pushed ahead. 


Alone?—save for one that from love of his leader or sol- 
dierly pride 

(Hearing his call for aid, and seeing that none replied), 

Piunged and swum by the crazy craft on the other side. 


But Heaven! what weary toil!—for the river is wide, is 


deep; 

The current is swift, and the bank on the further side is 
steep. 

“Tis reached at last, and a hundred of ours to the rescue 
leap. 

Oh, they cheeved. as he rose from the stream and the water- 
drops flowed away! 

‘But I couldn’t do less!’ in the silence that followed we 

heard him say; 

Then the woumded cheered, and the swooning awoke in the 
barge where they lay. 


And I?—Ah, well, I swam by the barge on the other side; 
But an orderly goes wherever his leader chooses to ride. 
Come life or come death I couldn’t do less than follow his 
guide. 
New YORK Crry. 





Sa 
QUATRAINS. 

BY JOHN B. TABB. 
TO A DROP OF POISON. 


As once, the seal of Solomon beneath, 
The Genius in bonds, rebellious lay; 

-So lieth here a mightier captive Death, 
Fate-bound his fond deliverer to slay. 





TO A WOOD-ROBIN. 
So, when the blooming woodland wakes 
From wintry slumbers long, 
Thy heart, a bud of silence, breaks 
To ecstasy of song. 
51, CHARLES COLLEGE, ELLIcoTT Crry, Mp, 
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But ye shall receive power, after that the Holy Ghost is 
come upon you; and ye shall be witnesses unto me, both in 
Jerusalem, and in all Judea, and in Samaria, and unto 


| the uttermost parts of the earth.—Acts i, 8 


| of the plan. 





CHINA. 


THE CRISIS IN CHINA. 


BY THE REV. C. A. STANLEY, 
MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN BOARD. 





To any one who endeavors to gather the main facts 
with regard to the disturbances in China, and so present 
them as to indicate what is their important significance 
to and bearing on the Christian’ Church at the present 
time, certain things stand out quite prominently. 

In these riots the taking of life was evidently no part 
In nearly every case warning was given of 
what was coming, and the foreign residents were per- 
mitted to depart unmolested. Even where the warning 
was unheeded, little harm in most cases came to those 
who remained in their homes till the rioters were actually 
upon them. At Wuhsueh the mob was more vindictive 
and uncontrollable than at any other place; yet even there 
had they understood the message of friendly natives 
that the women and children had left, probably the lives 
of the two persons who were killed would have been 
spared. 

It was also evident that with most the object was to loot 
and pillage, there being slight danger of discovery in the 
multitude; besides, property under fire or water is con- 
sidered legitimate plunder among the Chinese, and many 


-who would shrink from actual danger or from taking 


life, would be active under such circumstances. 
The whole course of the riot indicated a strong guiding 
hand, manifest in some cases in the direction of the mob 


| by a well-dressed man bearing a small flag, apparently 


one of the Literati. 

It is further noticeable that with the anti-foreign feel- 
ing as a base, the native credulity, suspicion and super- 
stition were manipulated to excite the masses. The old 
stock stories of kidnapping children and removing their 
eyes and hearts for medicine were revived, with more or 
less of indefinite detail as to where and how the evidence 
had been found in dead bodies stowed away in jars or ex- 
humed. 

As on former occasions, the stroke fell first and heavi- 
est on the Roman Catholic missions. This was mainly 
because of their foundling homes, into which children of 
all ages are received, and in which there is frequently 
much sickness and mortality; but not a little was due to 
the assumption of authority on the part of the priests 
and the protection extended over their adherents in civil 
cases, to their connection with political intrigue and jesu- 
itical methods during a period of four or five hundred 
years, and to the large ptoperty they own and from which 
they derive an enormous income from Chinese renters. 
The distinction between Roman Catholic and Protestant 
is being more clearly understood year by year, with dis- 
crimination in favor of the latter; but when a mob gets 
‘under way, distinctions’ vanish—all’ are foreigners alike. 

When we look for the influences at the basis of these 


| many of the officials are anti-foreign in sentiment. 
concoct all sorts of vile and false tales to extend this 





| ally settles any ordinary affair. 
| rioters 


| tools. 





facts we notice the following: ' T ‘ mass of the Literati and 
They 


feeling among the ignorant masses, The ‘‘ roughs,” the 
official underlings and many of the soldiers are their 
A “graduate” cannot be punished till his degree 
is taken from him. Hence, it is difticult for a well-dis- 
posed officer to take steps against one or two leaders 
when the body are, as in this case, practically a unit. 
Their position and immunity give them great power so- 
cially and civilly, and their approval or d sapprova! gener- 
In some instances, the 
quite forgot the foreigners, and vented their 
epithets or worse upon the officials,;whom in the discharge 
of their duty they charged with complicity with foreign- 
ers. In one case the only officer who discharged his duty 
in this respect, was degraded, simply, as was acknowl- 
edged, as a concession to the ‘‘ people.” 

Outside the classes above mentioned, the masses have 
no ill-will toward foreigners. Indeed, the medical work, 
the relief given in flood and famine times, and the uni- 
form kindness shown them by the Protestant missionaries 
have very largely dispelled former prejudice and sus- 
picion. So that to many, the anti-foreign feeling does 
not appear to account fully for these disturbances, but is 
only used by the leaders to inflame the people, ‘while they 
have a deeper object in view than the expulsion of the 
foreigner. 

It is known that there is a great deal of disaffection 
toward the Government all over the Empire. Powerful 
secret societies have existed ever since the T’ai P’ing Re- 
bellion of thirty years ago, and have been a source of con- 
stant dread and anxiety to the Government. The most 
prominent of these societies now is the Ko Lao Hwe, 
which may be freely rendered ‘‘ Elder Brotherhood So- 
ciety.” It is said to have originated among the soldiers 
shortly after the close of the T’ai P’ing Rebellion for mu- 
tual assistance—a sort of ‘‘G,.A. R.” Its members are 
deeply implicated, at least, in the recent riots. The sys- 
tematic conduct of the rioters, their persistence in re- 
organizing when scattered by authority in some instances, 
the restraint in which they were held in all but one case, 
indicate a strong organizing power somewhere, planning 
and directing. The fact that some of the officials, who 
were most active in suppressing the outbreaks, have 
been denounced by members of this society as deserters, 
traitors, and acting under foreign bribes as against the 
society of which they were former members, make it 
clear to many that this society is the fomenter of all the 
disturbances. , 

The object of these societies is not primarily the expul- 
sion of foreigners, which they acknowledge to be next to 
impossible, but to involve the Government in trouble 
with foreign powers, then rise and overthrow this Manchu 
Dynasty, and establish a pure Chinese Government. 
Such a desire is known to be cherished by many all over 
the land. Knowing how strong the anti-foreign feeling 
is among the Literati, and that many officers hold the 
same sentiments; knowing also the difficulty and danger, 
as well as the tardiness of all Chinese officials in attend- 
ing to such cases, it might readily appear to the leaders 
of this society as an excellent method of preparing the 
favorable opportunity. Such is the view of many intelli- 
gent observers, and it is difficult to break the force of 
their logic with so many facts pointing in that direction. 

The discontent exists. It is widespread; it is extend- 
ing. Moreover, China is waking up. Even the Literati 
are being jostled in their old coach by Western thought 
and activity. They, and sympathetic officials, begin to 
have an inkling that their power is passing away; that 
China cannot long continue to be governed by autocracy 
and brute force. Western science has begun to force 
itself into competitive examinations. It is sending its 
electric messages all over the Empire. Cotton mills, 
paper mills, silk factories, powder mills, arsenals, naval, 
military and other schools for specialties, mining opera- 
tions, all after foreign methods, the steamboat and the 
railroad, foreign'matches lighting the fires and the pipes 
of all the people (not to increase the list) are all here. 
The mass of the common people—the sinew of the land— 
believe in the prosperity of ‘‘ the West "—believe in these 
things, and hence in Western science and methods. An 
augmenting army is striving to acquire some knowledge 
of these things and of the English language, and so to 
improve their condition, China cannot go back—she 
must go forward, 
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What is the significance of all this to the Christian 
Church? Be it remembered that the Bible and Christian 
books have been scattered all over the land. That the 
missionary goes everywhere and, with few exceptions, is 
well received. That there are 40,000 church members scat- 
tered through all the eighteen provinces, and that the 
number is increasing rapidly. That the missionary force | 
is being depleted almost as fast as it is being replenished, 
simply from the strain of trying to keep pace with a 
growing work equal to the strength and ability of double 
the force there is in the field to doit. That new oppor- 
tunities are continually presenting themselves on every 
hand which we have not time to even stop and gaze at 
fora moment. That for years we have appealed for the 
means of developing the work in hand, scarcely mention- 
ing the opportunities for enlargement in new directions. 
That these appeals have met with little response. That 
China is changing. That afew years must witness very 
great changes in this land. That now is a day of ‘‘crisis.” 
Let every Christian in the dear home land consider his 
responsibility with reference to the new China that is to 
be when Christ's truth has regenerated the land, and the 
Church will soon begin to understand the significance of 
the present situation. It means immediate and greatly 
enlarged operations for the Master, or grand opportuni- 
ties lost, and the day of blessing indefinitely deferred. 

TIENTSIN, August 12th, 1891. 





The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom: and 
the knowledge of the holy is understanding.—Prov. ix, 10. 


EVOLUTION IN MISSION SCHOOLS. 


BY THE REV, WILLIAM ASHMORE, D.D., 
MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONARY UNION. 








It is taken for granted, as matter of course, that great 
strides in mission progress are made when the mission 
school is enlarged into the academy and the academy ex- 
pands into the college and the college broadens into the 
all-inclusive university. Progress there is assuredly of a 
particular kind; but whether it is religious progress or 
secular progress, or both combined, and, if the latter, 
then in what proportions, and with what mutual rela- 
tion, are questions that missionary supporters ought to 
ask about'much more than they do. 

To one who studies the subject it will appear that the 
successive advances ubove indicated are not, as matter of 
course, required and necessitated by prior advance already 
accomplished in religious movement. Religious progress 
may be leading the way in some instances, but in many 
others mere educational movement may be stalking 
ahead, leaving the religion to follow at its leisure, and oc- 
casionally so far behind as to be almost out of sight. 
Anybody who has been in Madras will know what this 
means. 

It will be further noted that in the successive expan- 
sions which take place, the increments, one after another, 
are often not so much religious as they are secular. In- 
deed, the religious condition may exhibit no great gain at 
all, but rather suffer impoverishment, being made less im- 
portant relatively and receive less emphasis, while the sec- 
ular additions become prominent and are heavily empha- 
sized, Or, to state it another way, the successive annexes 
by which the school or academy is enlarged into the col- 
lege and the college into the university, are not religious 
but secular annexes—scientific, philosophic and techno- 
logic. 

The process of evolution is somewhat of this order: 

First of all we have the plain mission school—and not a 
mediocre school, either, in its best form, but one capable 
of giving a good three or four years’ course of training, 
and of raising up the kind of agencies needed in energetic 
mission work, The distinguishing characteristic of the 
school is its singleness of aim and its supreme devotion 
to one great work—that of evangelization and Christian- 
ization. It is, then, very positive in its religious charac- 
ter, apportions a great amount of time to the study of the 
Bible, is pervaded by a devout, spiritual temper, with but 
little to do with objects outsige of the one supreme object 
the societies had in sending out the missionaries. But 
now comes the solicitation for a change—‘‘a little broad- 
ening out,” as it is called—“‘ not so much narrowness.” 
Worldly interests begin to clamor for a place. Outside 
people—that is, people not specially interested in missions 
—want a share of the good to be had; not the religious 
things, but the secular advantages. Take, for example, 
the knowledge of the English language. It is a money- 

making attainment; there is not another so much so on 
all the coast. Missionaries are good teachers, mission 
schools ‘are cheap schools. Ambitious young men are 
anxious to better their worldly condition, so they want to 
come as students. But they want a little more profi- 
ciency and a more distinctively secular training; for it 
pays them where a more religious education would not. 
So there comes the first great enlargement. Regular 
classes are formed able to compete with Government 
schools; Government standards are adopted so as to be 
able to draw Government grants in aid, and to pass Gov- 
ernment examinations and secure good situations. Then 
in comes the flood of secular students, and before long it 
may be found that the whole spiritual tone of the school 
has been lowered; the edge of the spiritual teaching is 
~ blunted; religion is ‘‘ not made too conspicuous”; biblical 
study is curtailed a little here and there, and secular 


of the number of students who have passed the Govern- 

ment examinations, and of the large sums that have been 

earned, of the proficiency of the students, and of the in- 
creasing number who wish to attend the school. And so 

now we have reached what is known as ‘“‘ The Christian 

College,” specimens of which are to be found in India, 

China and Japan, all the way from Madras to Canton 

and Tokio. 

Second. After a time the college seems to be inade- 

quate. We cannot find that the inadequacy is religious, 

but it is secular. There may be striking exceptions; but, 

as a rule, the complaint is not that we have too few re- 

ligious facilities, but we have numerous secular demands 

— demands of the times, which we ought to meet” 

—if we would compete successfully with the higher 

schools of other denominations, and with the best schools 

under Government patronage. Advanced students, possibly 

of the Christian community, and possibly of the heathen, 

stand knocking. They may not be in any particular 
sympathy with the great commission; but they appre- 
ciate what can be gained out of asuperior and cheap 
‘higher education.” Some want to prepare for law and 

politics; some for medicine; some for scientific pur- 
suits; some for trade with foreigners; and some for Gov- 
ernment service—in all of which a knowledge of English 

is important. They come in greater numbers than before. 

Of course, more facilities are called for. New buildings, 

new dormitories, new professors; and to the plain studies 
of former days we now find such names as quantitative 
analysis, analytic chemistry, industrial chemistry, econ- 
omics and politics, metallurgy—and even courses in por- 
celain and Fayence ware; and quite a number of other 
things that many ministers in our own land never heard 
of. And now we find we have reached the full fledged 
university with departments of law and medicine con- 
templated in the not very distant future. 

Now all this is well enough, and matter of congratula- 
tion when viewed as material progress. And if the 
money given for all these additions had been given with 
the full understanding of the donors for their specific 
ends, there is nothing to be said but congratulation. But 
we are following the course of a school which still makes 
heavy demands on missionary contributions, and on that 
account we ask about the degree of religious advance that 
attends the evolutionary process. It is a matter of most 
sober consideration to find, as we sometimes shall, that 
the secular spirit and secular interests and secular discus- 
sions, and the preponderance of secular students—that is 
of persons who have exclusively secular ends in view—all 
these have increased in power and self-assertion, while 
the religious spirit and religious assertiveness have gone 
away backward. Of positive religious instruction the 
tendency has been to constant diminution—either in quan- 
tity or quality. Less in the college than in the mission 
school, and less in the university than in the college. In 
the old-time mission school the study of the Word of God 
occupied the choicest portions of time and attention; but 
in the university it may come to be cut down to ‘‘ one 
hour a week,” while the missionary professor, who once 
could talk and pray and exhortas he liked, may find him- 
self confronting a clamorous group of secular students, 
who want it optional as to attendance at any chapel ser- 
vice, and may also find himself fighting for the privilege 
of having prayer at all. 

Of course it will be said that in all the differentiating 
which takes place, a special theological department has 
also grown up. That is true; and the subject is one which 
calls for special consideration. But that does not affect 
the college students who have nothing to do with the theo- 
logical department and its ways. The one single point 
that it is intended to direct attention to is the fact that in 
this evolution the religious element does sometimes suffer 
deterioration. It is easy to see what the community 
gains; but what is the amount of the missionary gain? And 
how shall the evil be remedied? 

SwATOW, CHINA. 





And as ye go preach, saying, The kingdom of heaven is 
at hand.—Matt. x, 7. 


FROM PEKING TO THE LITTLE STONE BOX. 
(A VACATION TRIP.) 


BY THE REV. ISAAC T. HEADLAND, 
MISSIONARY OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 

Last Saturday I started with Mr. Gamewell on my 
‘*first missionary journey” visiting the churches. We 
got our food and bedding ready, called two carts from 
the street, put our things in them and started. We left 
Peking by the northwest gate and immediately were in 
the country. ¢The carters did not know the road, neither 
did we. . 

Now the roads in China are as crooked, as devious and 
as uncertain as—the streets of Boston. They are fs rough 
as a boulder pavement in some parts, and in others they 
coincide for miles with a stony, sandy river bed. 

We had thirty miles to go that day; and as we did not 
get started till ten o'clock, we must drive as rapidly as 
possible. We could not tell what the temperature would 
have been in the shade; for we had no shade. 

About noon we arrived at an inn. The hotels of a coun- 
try are a good index to its civilization. It was not like 
anything I ever saw in the United States, even the ‘‘ City 
Hotel” in Texas—tho you could look through the cracks 








The inn fronts on the street. It is one story high, and 
not a very “‘big story” either. Back of it is an open 
court, around which is built a row of one-storied build- 
ings, which are used for the guests and horses. 

We ordered our dinner, It consisted of two saucers of 
mutton—whether boiled or fried I never learned—one 
little dish of celery (the celery grows about as thick as a 
wheat stalk), one little dish of cucumbers cut up, skins 
and all, and a dish of carrots or parsnips, I eould not tell 
which, We paid for dinner and stable room fifteen cents. 
~ Again we hitched to our carts and started on our jour- 
ney. In about half an hour we came to a river, across 
which a man waded to show us the way, for there was 
no bridge; and we followed. About seven o'clock we 
came to another. We drove in about one hundred yards, 
unhitched our mules, pushed the carts up on a boat, 
made the mules jump up, and were towed across, We 
drove on till dark, then had to hire a man to guide us, 
and reached our destination at eleven o’clock. Ate a few 
oysters, drank some cocoa, spread our beds in the chapel 
and went to bed. 

Sunday morning we awoke tired and sore, and not in a 
good condition to hold meetings; but both morning and 
evening meetings were held, and the afternoon was spent 
in talking with those who came to talk about the doc- 
trine. After Mr. Gamewell had talked with a rather 
bright-looking man for some time, and I supposed a good 
impression had been made on him, he spoiled it all by 
saying: ‘‘ But, after all, the principal thing is to get some- 
thing to eat and something to wear.” Then turning to 
his companion, he remarked: ‘I think his shoes [point- 
ing to my slippers] are much better than the preacher’s.” 
Poor encouragement to tired, weary, earnest soul-seekers! 
At 3:30 we arose and started on our second day’s trip. 
After a day’s travel, ten miles longer than the preceding, 
over rougher roads, through three streams and a moun- 
tain storm, we reached the “‘ Little Stone Box” at 10 P.m. 

The next morning, after we had eaten our breakfast, 
we opened our door, and the people who had punched 
finger holes through the paper windows to look in, 
entered, uninvited, and Mr. Gamewell again began to 
talk about the doctrine. One venerable man of eighty 
years said he had never heard of Jesus or the doctrine 
before. They listened with open eyes, mouths and ears. 
As they were leaving the room, Mr. Gamewell put his 
hand on the old man’s shoulder and asked: “ Isn’t it true?” 
The old man, with beaming face, nodded an emphatic 
“Yes.” ‘* Then,” said Mr. Gamewell, ‘‘ you must believe 
it and accept it.” We had prayers with the Christians, 
and started on our home trip. 

Our home trip was much like the trip out.. One place 
we saw a woman with a plow on her shoulder, leading a 
donkey to her cornfield to plow her corn. At an inn, in 
front of the door next.to ours, was a coffin with a cock in 
a coop on top of it, to sacrifice, no doubt, as Socrates 
ordered his disciples to sacrifice a cock to Aisculapius. 

At one inn the people were acquainted with Mr. Walter 
Lowrie, of the Presbyterian Mission. They were espe- 
cially kind to us. They knew something of the doctrine. 
It is at such places that impressions are made for or 
against Jesus. Would that we had a thousand men like 
Walter Lowrie to travel in China! 

PEKING, August, 1891. 


Then Peter said unto them, Repent, and be baptized 
every one of you in the name of Jesus Christ for the re- 
mission of sins, and ye shall receive the Holy Ghost.— 
Acts ii, 38. 

INDIA. 
SUCCESS AMONG THE TELUGUS. 


BY THE REV. J. HEINRICHS, 

MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONARY UNION. 

THOsE friends and critics who have read our last an 
nual report and find in it not enough to explain to them 
satisfactorily the reasons of our success among the Telu- 
gus in both gaining large numbers of converts and in 
making rapid strides toward self support, may find in 
this letter a few hints to satisfy their interest in our work. 
As to the annual report we offer only this explanation: 
The report is neither a missionary manual nor a paper in 
which we discuss our missionary policy, but simply gives 
a statement of the work done by the Lord through our 
endeavors. Our present force of workers is so small that 
we have had no time to lose in speculating on “* the phi- 
losophy of missions,” or in hanging the red flag too prom- 
inently before the bull’s eye. We had to content ourselves 
by rolling up our sleeves and working while we had 
golden opportunities. The reading of a brief report of a 
quarterly meeting at Ongole, where our success has been 
most signal, may, however, partly supply the needed in- 
formation. : 

This our second quarterly took place July 4th-8th. 
Nearly all of our workers—21 ordained, 19 unordained 
preachers, 62 lay helpers, 248 village school-teachers, 4 
colporteurs, 86 bible-women, and many who could leave 
their work at home had put in an appearance. At the 
second and fourth quarterly all the workers get their 
clothes, hence every one who can will come. Our pay to 
the preachers is merely nominal, the highest paid man 
getting only Rs.81 per quarter, and the average pay being 
Rs. 3} per quarter, or about one rupee per month, The 
churches among whom these men work are expected to 
furnish them with the means of subsistance, and they do 











study is increased a good deal, Reports now begin to tell 


in the partitions, and the ceiling was made of cheesecloth 
was a palace when compared with this, 








in the majority of cases, This policy has the double 
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advantage of holding the churches up to their duty of | spirituality may in all cases take the place of cold criti- 
contributing for the Lord’s cause and of compelling the | cism and formality. Salomon, one of our oldest preach- 
preachers to work for their maintenance. The system | ers, remarked: ‘“ Brethren, I feel like a soldier who has 
pursued in the case of the teachers isa similar one. As | his gun well charged and needs simply to shoulder it, 
soon as aman has finished his studies in our mission | march against the foe and discharge it into their ranks.” 
schools, and generally also in the Normal schools and Tuesday was spent in committee meetings and the dis- 
seminary, he is éxpected to go out, find a place of labor | tribution of clothes and salaries. It seems strange that 
for himself, start a school,and by his efficiency in getting | we after so many years should still continue to provide 
and teaching the children, support himself. Our (nomi- | our workers with a “ mission uniform”; but we find that 
nal) pay to each teacher is Rs. 2a quarter. The parents | the majority wear it gladly, and by means of it we compel 
of the children supply the teacher and his family with | them to present a respectable appearance all over our 
grain. Ifhe does good work, his support will be liberal, | wide field in marked contrast to the almost naked 
if not, it is to his own disadvantage. Besides this we al- | heathen around them. 
low the teachers to draw for their own use the Govern- This meeting, altho not characterized by large baptisms, 
ment result-grant for their respective schools as an incen- | has been pronounced a success by all who attended it. 
tive to faithful work. Recently one teacher turned out | Harmony, brotherly love, Christian courage, genuine 
such good work that he was awarded Rs. 67 by Govern- | cheerfulness and the presence of the Lord were manifest 
ment and another Rs. 26. Our mission is thus aided by | throughout. 
Government in the education of low caste children. I Wednesday brings this quarterly to a close. A final 
mentioned in my last communication that we have two | meeting is held in which the missionary bids all the peo- 
' of our own Christian young men as School Supervisors in | ple godspeed, and dismisses them with words of exhorta- 
the district. Weare now about to have one more ap- | tion, prayer and the benediction. 
pointed, This has proved a great impetus to the cause of The leaven of Christianity is gradually permeating 
education among the Christians. Hindu society, and Eastern bigotry gives way to Western 
A great many Christians and new candidates for bap- | civilization. In this broad land of India there is being 
tism who would have come to this quarterly gathering | prepared a highway for our God, and the day is surely 
were detained at home to prepare the soil for the next | coming when Jesus will reign supreme. We are grate- 
harvest. But all who had come were received by the | ful for our recent success and believe that it is prophetic 
missionary with a few words of welcome and prayer on | of the final victory of Christianity over heathenism when 
the steps of his bungalow, July 4th. The hundreds en- | not only the non-caste and despised, but the caste people 
gaged in active work for the salvation of their country- | and most influential aristocracy of India will embrace 
men presented an interesting spectacle. They seemed to | our faith in the Savior and crown him Lord of lords. 
have come in order to summon new courage and enthu- ONGOLE, August 34, 1891. 
siasm for the building up of the Lord’s kingdom in India. pumemenmateetenene 
We gladly gave them each 4 Rupee Catta, i.e., extra I thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, 
allowance for their stay in Ongole, and then dismissed | that thou hast hid these things from the wise and pru- 
them for the night. dent and hast revealed them unto babes.—Matt. xi, 25. 
Sunday morning, eight o’clock, finds them all crowded REFORMING HINDUISM. 
into the mission chapel to hear a sermon from their mis- 














sionary. Your writer took his text from I Peter ii, 21, BY THE REV. H. J. BRUCE, 
and addressed his words mainly to the preachers ; for they SPARS 69 Us ADEE DARED, 
will take this sermon and preach it over and over again in A meeting was called some time since, here at Satara, 


the villages, until the people come to learn that they have | to listen to an address from an educated Hindu gentle- 
no higher ideal to follow than Jesus their Savior. It is | man who has traveled in England, and who was visiting 
in preaching more than in anything else that a mission- | some friends in ‘this city. It was attended by about 150 
| ary can multiply his usefulness a thousandfold. The ser- | of the most influential of our citizens. Our evangelist, 
| mon over, the Lord’s Supper was administered to the | the Rev. Kassimbhai, received a special invitation to be 
| members of the church, and an opportunity given to | present, and I have the following report from him. 
bring their offerings to the Lord’s altar. Itis here that The subject of the address was, ‘* Whether Hinduism 
you witness some self-sacrificing scenes. Here they come | should be retained as it is, or whether it should-be re- 
with their thank offerings of from } anna=—1 cent, to Rs. | formed?” 
2=—64 cents, for the manifestation of the Lord’s goodness to Thedecturer said that under the present circumstances 
; them during the past three months. Our collection that | in India it was necessary that there should be some 
. Sunday amounted to Rs. 46-10-4, one of the largest ever | changes. Many changes have already taken place, 
raised in Ongole; not very large, perhaps, in your estima- | within the memory of those present. For example, in 


" tion, but if multipled by ten, the real value of the money | reference to intercourse with English people the custom 
: as compared with the American standard, it is large in- | was very different now from what it was a few years 

deed. ago. Formerly the Brahman was obliged to bathe every 
a In the afternoon new candidates for baptism were sub- | time he came in contact with an Englishman! But now 
2 jected to the examination of the mother church. They | no such necessity was felt, because the custom had 


come already examined and recommended by their dis- | changed. 
trict churches, but are here expected to pass their final Caste was a great hindrance to political power. To 
test. Some who give evidence of conversion are ad- | have influence with Government we must be united. But 
d mitted on the profession of their faith in Jesus Christ, | caste separates us into many classes. Therefore, we 
- others are advised to wait until further light is given | must give up caste distinctions. The time has come when 
— them. This time we administered the ordinance to forty- | the Brahmnas and others must go to England; they can- 
three persons only. Among them was a Brahman widow, | not possibly conform to caste rules in a foreign country. 
who was converted a year ago, and had suffered a good | Those who go abroad should not be punished by being ex- 
deal of persecution from her relatives. Every preacher | communicated from caste. The Brahmans do not under- 
baptized those who were converted through his instru- | stand the Vedas. There isa great deal of misunderstand- 
mentality, and the missionary those who belong to the | ing about them because we do not study them sufficiently. 
immediate neighborhood of Ongole. A devotional meet- | If one will only study them he will see that there is no 
ing in the evening concluded the blessings of this Sab- | caste system in them. 
bath. The principal of the Satara High School, Mr. Patak, 
Monday’s work was begun with a season of prayer, and | then came forward in support of these views, and it was 
aftes this followed another communion service in which"| thought that he spoke with more freedom and power 
those baptized on the previous day and those who were | than the lecturer himself. He said Hindus dread reform, 
still coming in for the rest of the quarterly participated. | but if they will only consider they will see that their con- 
In the afternoon a prudential committee, composed of | dition now is very different from that of their ancestors 
eight representative preachers and the missionary, was in | at the time the Vedas were written. He showed that 
session and continued to be during Tuesday, to consider | the Brahmnas used to kill different kinds of animals, and 
ur requests handed in for various kinds of aid. Complaints | that they were accustomed to eat meat. This statement 
at were then heard, difficulties adjusted, advice rendered, | was not at all acceptable to the orthodox Brahmans pres- 
li- , faithless workers suspended, suggestions to more efficient ent, and they showed their dissatisfaction with it. Seeing 
n- work offered, etc., ete. Financial help is mainly given | this Mr. Patak said that he did not tell them that they 
es for the erection of new schoolhouses and places of wor- | must eat meat now, but only that their ancestors ate it at 
ad 
a 
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ship. In all cases the village Christians are expected | that time. The introduction of Buddhism into India was 
to begin the work and construct the schoolhouses, and | the means of changing their customs in regard to taking 








in choosing their reforms. They replied by asking if 
Luther did not introduce reforms into the Christian 
religion? No, said Kassimbhai, Luther did not intro- 
duce reforms into the Christian religion. He only re- 
moved the corruptions which had sprung up in connec- 
tion with it. Instead of introducing reforms into Hin- 
duism why should they not accept the perfect religion 
which God has given, and the Bible, which is the perfect 
standard. If they try to reform Hinduism according to 
their ideas, some one else will try to reform it according 
to his ideas, and so they can never have any permanent 
and perfect standard of religion. 

This meeting has plainly shown the division of opinion 
between the old school and the new school Hindus. The 
orthodox Hindus resist every attempt to introduce reforms. 
while the more educated and enlightened people, such as 
the teachers, lawyers, Government servants, etc., are in 
favor of reforms, but are not yet strong enough to carry 
them out. ‘ Mnrest, unrest everywhere,” as THE INDr- 
PENDENT said in its Missionary number for last month. 

SATARA, INDrA, June, 1891. 

Behold, I say unto you, Lift up your eyes and look on 
the fields: for they are white already to j:arvest.—John 
iv, 35. 

THE OUTLOOK FOR INDIA. 





BY JAMES L. PHILLIPS, M.D.. 


GENERAL SECRETARY OF THE INDIA SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 


Christian readers throughout the East have been 
heartily thanking THE INDEPENDENT for its special mis- 
sionary news and notes from so many fields that have 
been a prominent feature forthe past year. Believers 
need but to know the facts from the front, what our cove- 
nant God is doing in all lands for man’s redemption, to 
be heartened in prayer and effort. This whole foreign 
field—Asia, Africa and Oceanica—is now illustrating as 
never before in all history the purity and power of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. And our dear India, *‘ slow old 
India,” as she is called, is beginning to rouse herself from 
the sleep of centuries, and respond gratefully and eagerly 
to the tender and talismanic touch of a faith that reno- 
vates and refreshes society everywhere, because it regen- 
erates the individual man. 

The Munipur massacre of last March, like every other 
untoward event providentially permitted, will promote 
the progress of Christianity. Poor Commissioner Quin- 
ton’s blundering will be overruled for Gospel ends, and 
that little native State, now that the chief offenders: are 
justly punished, will be open as never before to Christian 
effort. Whether England annexes or protects it, all the 
same: for the railway will soon be pushed through Assam, 
the direct line connecting Bengal and Burma. When in 
Burma last April I traveled nearly four hundred miles by 
railway north from Rangoon to Thebaw’s old fort at 
Mandalay. The extension of this line through Northern 
Burma and Assam to the present terminus of our East 
Bengal railway will bring all those frontier tribes, Mani- 
puris, Garos, Nagas, Shans, etc., into close connection 
with Calcutta, thus insuring safe transit for commerce 
and mails, and otherwise opening the way for the 
preacher and the schoolmaster to the very borders of 
Tibet and into the snow-clad Himalayan settlements. 

Open doors on every side. Our fathers prayed in Amer- 
ica and Europe and here, and their prayer is heard. Doors , 
long shut against us, barred and bolted by singularly te- 
nacious superstitions, now stand wide open and inviting 
entrance. India never presented such a vantage ground 
to the advancing army of the Cross. All India is ready 
for such a forward movement, I believe, as this era of 
modern missions has never seen; but, alas, at this sn- 
preme crisis, when General Grant would wire every divis- 
ional officer, as once he did Sheridan, ‘‘Push things!” 
and our High Commander’ by his Word, his providence, 
and his wonder-working power, that sweeps all obstacles 
before it, bids his soldiers move on to larger conquests, 
we are hearing from home such disheartening messages 
as these: ‘‘No money!” ‘‘Treasury empty!” “Board in 
debt!’ and “You must retrench!” How strange and how 
sad! India ready, but America halting. Heathendom 
inviting, but Christendom declining the invitation. 

No missionary society working in India can afford to 
retrench at such a time as this. Enlargement and enthu- 
siasm are the words for this day of opulent opportnnity. 
In several lines of effort the Church of Christ should 
‘* push things” now in India. One is work for children 
and youth, Schools of all sorts, emphatically primary 
schools for Christian and pagan pupils and above all Sun- 
day-schools for all classes, should be improved and in- 
creased all over this land. Since reaching India the last 
day of November, I’ve traveled ten thousand miles from 
the Punjab to Madras and from the Arabian Sea to 
Burma; and everywhere I find open doors for reaching 
and teaching the children. Childhood here as elsewhere 
is intelligent, eager, inviting: and it is very hard for a 
true missionaryto turn away from its piteons plea for 
help. We must not; for the home churches cannot but 
see our advantage and stand by us. All India is crying 
ont for teachers, and the Bible was never so welcome as 
now. Sunday-school work is calling ont the finest Chris- 
tian co-operation we’ve ever seen among workers of all 
creeds and churches. Our interdenominational S. S. 
Unions are a growing power and blessing. 





on then, if necessary, we*assist’them according to their | animal life, and eating animal food. 
in- various needs. In the case of new schools being started, we Mr. Patak also said that at that time their ancestors wor- 
provide the children with the first set of slates and books, | shiped the elements, but afterward they came to worship 

th. and after that we demand that they furnish everything | the gods of the original inhabitants of the land. He re- 
ed ’ ‘ themselves. We find that this plan works admirably, | peated the names of a great many of the gods in ridicule, 
4 and trust that it will eventually putour mission on a self- | which caused some merriment arnong those present. He 
ve supporting basis. closed with the question, ‘‘ since they had already made 
he In the evening we were to have a sermon for criticism, | so many changes why should they not make other 
eir by one of our seminary graduates, who has taken a four ‘| changes still?” 

to and a half year’s course in Ransapatam. I gave him Our friend Kassimbhai was very desirous to speak on 
an the text I Cor. ix, 16, and thought we could proceed in | the question; but he was told that they wished to hear 
ing this work as in any American seminary. I had my pen- | from Hindus. However, after the close of the meeting a 
‘he > cil and paper ready to take notes; but the spiritual atmos- | number of the people went over to the Native Library 
to phere that prevailed banished all criticism, and the meet- | and there the subject was further discussed. Kassim- 
do ing turned out to be an exceedingly profitable one in any | bhai asked them if they should commence introducing 
ble 


but critical respects, God grant that edification and | reforms into Hinduism what standard they would have 








Another line of effort that should be strengthened at 
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once is that relating directly to the training of native 
helpers. Our Bible schools in Bengali, Hindi, Oriya, 
Urdu, Marathi, Tamil, Telugu and other languages should 
be strengthened without delay. The Word of God in the 
vernac .lar must be preached and taught to millions more 
in each of these trunk languages of India, not to speak of 
the many dialects and the weird tongues of our hill tribes 
and junglemen. There are too few such Bible schools in 
India for training men and women who are to become 
the preachers, pastors, evangelists, teachers, translators, 
the religious instructors and guides of these multitudes of 
their countrymen. The consensus of missionary opinion 
here is decidedly in favor of training our men on the 
ground and not breaking their home environment by 
sending them to America or Great Britain for an educa- 
tion. But for a work so important and so promising we 
need more men of the right stamp from home. I am 
looking forward confidently to the day when the inter- 


ests of inissionary economy will be subserved by planting | 


union Bible Schools for missions employing the same lan- 
I'm sure THE INDEPENDENT will second such a 
proposition 


guage. 
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About two months have passed since their arrival here; 
and I came last week to make my first visit to the mis- 
sion and hold the first ‘‘ Quarterly Meeting ” service. 

I found that already these brethren had visited largely 
among the Chinese and Malays and others, and had se- 
cured upward of thirty boys who were paying one dol- 
lar and three dollars each per month for their instruc- 
tion. I also found a small but very interesting congrega- 
tion of English-speaking people, who come to our hall 
from Sunday to Sunday at the preaching service. At 
our service yesterday, ten of the congregation received 
the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 

As Methodists, we have long since learned to despise 
not the day of small things, and, hence, I look upon our 
new mission in this city with much interest. I am glad 
that we can announce to the Churches in America—with- 
out regard to denominational name—that one more 
standard of our Lord has been lifted up among the 
heathen, to stand, I trust, until that day when it will 
not be necessary in all this heathen land to say to man or 


| woman, ‘“ Know ye the Lord,” but all shall know him 


One more line of effort that should be-pushed vigorous- | 


.ly now is that for the English-Speaking natives. The 
language of the conqueror is spreading rapidly, and in 
cities and some country stations there are hundreds of 
educated Hindus and Mohammedans who prefer being 
addressed in English. Let our “B.A.,” ‘“M.A.,” and 
**D.D.” men who come out to India look well to their 
speech; for they will find *‘ the Aryan brother” here using 
correct and vigorous English, and now and then picking 
up the slovenly, slipshod grammar of college men from 
the West. I find men in some of our missions, particu- 
larly in cities, who undertake to learn no vernacular, 
but devote their whole time to special effort for the Eng- 

There is sure to bea loud call for 
more workers of this class in some parts of India, and 
much of their strength should be expended on the prepa- 
ration of pure Christian literature for these English read- 
ers. In this we must heed the Apostolic injunction to 
overcome evil with good, for the vilest stuff from Europe 
is already here. 

Writing at Darjeeling, 7,000 feet above the sea, and 
one of the grandest of our hill sanitariums, I cannot but 
say that in these cool, quiet Himalayan resorts many for- 
eigners, and among them retired or superannuated toilers 
from the sultry plains, are sure to find pleasant homes; 
and some whose friends at home are either dead or wide- 
ly scattered, will prefer ending their days up here. where 
we have an English climate, to crossing the oceans again 
and returning to America or Europe. Here, as all over 
India, there is much to remind you of America, In the 
crowded shops of the busy bazar you hear the click of 
the familiar sewing machine, and all India is illuminated 
now by oil from the bowels of Pennsylvania. Where 
trade is so sharp to see, and so quick to enter every open 
door, surely the Church of Chris. must see and grasp her 
golden opportunity. 


lish-speaking class, 


DARJEELING, INDIA, 


Enlarge the place of thy tent, and let them stretch 
Sorth the curtains of thy habitations; spare not, lengthen 
thy cords, and strengthen thy stakes.—Is. liv, 2. 

MALAYSIA. 
ENLARGING THE BORDERS. 


BY THE REV. J. C. FLOYD, D.D., 


MISSIONARY OF THE METHODIST EPIscOoPpAL CHURCH. 


AT our last annual meeting, two of our best young men, 
the Rev. D. D. Moore, M.A., B.D., then pastor of our Eng- 
lish church in Singapore, and the Rev. B. H. Balderston, 
B.A., head teacher in our Anglo-Chinese school, were set 
apart to open a new mission in Penang, the second city 
of the British Straits settlements, situated on the island 
of Penang, close to the Malacca Peninsula. about 400 
miles north of Singapore, a city containing 125,000 peo- 
ple, of whom fewer than 150 are Europeans. The larger 
part of the population is Chinese, altho there are prob- 
ably twenty-five or thirty thousand Tamils who have 
come here from India. The Chinese and Tamils, with a 
few thousand Malays, who live in small grass houses ele- 
vated on poles close by the sea, and very often over the 
water; make up nearly the entire population of the city. 

Thus far very little has been done to Christianize them. 
The Roman Catholics have been here for some years and 
are doing considerable missionary work, especially among 
the Tamils. They have a school for boys and a convent 
school for girls, and have made considerable progress in 
gaining converts. The Church of England is also here, 
but is doing almost nothing except preach to a select few 
of the English residents. 

Some Christian who advertise themselves as 
*‘Evangelical and undenominational,” but who are known 
in Eng-land as ‘Plymouth Brethren,” and who, if ‘“unde- 
nominational,” are certainly intensely sectarian, are also 
here, and in an irregular way have for some years been 
carrying on a mission with results in value variously 
estimated. : 

Our missionaries were not very cordially welcomed at 
the start by other workers here, and encountered some 
opposition at the outset; but they found a very large field, 
and quietly went to work, first by opening a school for 
the Chinese boys, and then by opening a hall for preach- 
ing services. 


men 





from the least even to the greatest. 

If our friends at home will but hear and heed the 
Lord’s command: ‘‘Go ye into all the world and preach 
the Gospel to every creature,” and if they cannot go in 
person will go by substitute (they can send their substi- 
tute in money if they will), then that glad, glad day will 
hasten, and its dawning light will soon appear. 

PENANG, August, 1891. 

The Lord reigneth; let the earth rejoice; let the multi- 

tude of isles be glad thereof.—Ps. xcvii, 1. 


SOUTH PACIFIC. 
TEMPERANCE IN THE NEW HEBRIDES. 


BY THE REV. J. H. LAWRIE, 
MISSIONARY OF THE FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 





At the last annual meeting of Mission Synod, the fol- 
lowing minute was passed: 

“The Synod would respectfully urge on Her Majesty’s 
Government to endeavor to obtain the tiniversal prohibition 
of the sale of intoxicating liquors, firearms and ammuni- 
tion in the South Sea Islands, and especially in the New 
Hebrides. And further, as it is understood that the only 
Government which has hitherto refused to coneur in this 
prohibition was that of the United States of America, a 
special appeal be made to that Government through its 
President and through the Supreme Cuurts of the leading 
Presbyterian Churches of that country to assist in the sup- 
pression of the said traffic.” 

The necessity for thie passing of such a minute arises 
from the fact that as civilization in these islands ad- 
vances, the supply of these dangerous articles of trade 
will naturally increase; and it stands to reason that if the 
savage destroys himself and others by such means, the 
trader who furnished him with the means, really shares 
his guilt. A great majority of the males on nearly all 
the islands already possess one or more muskets, many of 
the old, some of the newest pattern, Winchester repeat- 
ers. These have been obtained from labor vessels, and in 
time past bought in Queensland with the fruits of their 
labor. This latter trade is now stopped, and if the sup- 
ply of ammunition was withheld the muskets would soon 
rust and become worthless. 

In the British Colony of Fiji stringent laws regarding 
the sale of these articles to natives have long been in 
force, as, for instance, if any one is found selling or giv- 
ing drink to a native Pacific Islander or Asiatic, or even 
purposely leaving it in his way, he is liable to a fine of 
£50, or six months imprisonment for the first offense, and 
a fine of £100 or twelve months imprisonment for the 
second offense, the publican at the same time forfeiting 
his license. 

The demoralizing effect on, and finally the destruction 
of the natives, can be understood by the passing and 
enforcing of such laws in Fiji. In the New Hebrides 
there are no universally applied laws, that group being 
under the joint protection of Britain and France, and 
not annexed by either power. With the exception of 
the British, traders and settlers of all nationalities are at 
liberty to sell or give away whatever they please without 
let or hindrance. On May 13th of the present year a case 
occurred when the inter-island steamer was boarded by 
Captain Castle, of H. M.S. ‘* Rapid”; he demanded to 
see the manifest, this being produced it was shown that 
among the cargo was a case of muskets. The captain of 
the steamship ‘‘ Croydon” was therefore fined £5 for a 
breach of regulations with a warning that the same was 
not to be repeated. 

This anomalous and one-sided state of affairs is cer- 
tertainly affecting the early occupation of these islands 
by British settlers. This is all the more to be regretted 
from the fact that some three years ago a company of 
Christian gentlemen united interests in forming the 
‘* Australian New Hebrides Company,” whose endeavor 
has been to stimulate healthy commerce by encouraging 
the natives to manufacture the kernel of their cocoanuts 
into “‘ copra” for which a fair price is paid, and also for 
the purpose of bringing industrious planters into the 
group to cultivate the soil and so become aids to the mis- 
sionaries who try to elevate the natives morally and spir- 
itually, as these better classes of settlers will teach the 
natives industrious habits and so elevate them tempo- 
rally, 











This company has so far prospered even in the face of 
the disabilities aforementioned; but in order to put all on 
an equal footing the Firearms and Firewater law should 
have a universal enforcement in so far as the New 
Hebrideans are concerned. 

In the year 1875 the British Government got France 
and Germany to agree to the regulations now in force in 
Fiji; but singularly enough America refused to enter into 
any such universal adoption of these righteous laws af- 
fecting a section of mankind who in the use of the arti- 
cles in question cannot but abuse them. 

The record of an interview with Sir J. B. Thurston, 
Governor of Fiji, was published in the N. 8. Wales Syd- 
ney Presbyterian, on May 2d, 1891. He there stated that 
America had refused to fall in with the proposal on the 
plea that they could take no action to interfere with 
trade; but, as a matter of fact, Sir John added, America 
had no trade in the Western Pacific worth mentioning— 
and thus it seems strange that America, of humanitarian 
tendency, should, instead of being one of the first to put 
down a crying evil, be the one obstructive power in sup- 
pressing that which brings about a reckless alienation of 
land, and is an additional cause of misery, immorality 
and murder. It may be that through the Press and the 
Church the ear of the great American public may be 
gained, and so the American Government be influenced 
to act along with the other powers in suppressing this 
traffic. 

ANEITYUM, NEW HEBRIDES, August, 1°91. 





This Jesus whom I preach unto you is Christ.—Acts 


xvii, 3. 
PERSIA. 
EVANGELISM IN URUMIA. 


BY THE REV. J. H. SHEDD, D.D., 
MISSIONARY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH (NORTH). 


Art this station the practical work on our hands as mis- 
sionaries falls under several departments, such as Evan- 
gelistic, Educational, Publication, Medical, etc. 

First and foremost is the Church work and advance 
missionary effort. In Church work, four of the churches, 
with an aggregate of 879 members, support themselves, 
and two of them contribute largely for helping others. 
Five other churches, with less than 100 members each, 
pay haif or more of their expenses. Twenty-eight others 
pay a less sum toself-support. The tacit understanding is 
that a church of 100 members ought to be self-supporting. 
There are some twenty other Mission stations—for the 
nominal Christians—Home Missions, One-fourth of this 
advance work is from the native missionary fund, and 
three-fourths from our Mission. All this evangelization 
is under the joint care of the missionaries and a native 
board. Together they look after. the large agency of sub- 
stations, and all the funds that come under this depart- 
ment for special evangelists, vacation work of theological 
students, touring, and a small sum for the superannuated. 
The whole of this agency cost the New York Board last 
year $8,741, an average of $62 a congregation, to help the 
development of the native Church and home missions, 

The missionary work in the broader field for Jews and 
Moslems is not yet large. One of our lady missionaries 
and two native agents are at direct work, and in the 
other stations of Persia several others. Indirectly every 
missionary and pastor is at work for Moslems, and the 
indications are decided that we shall see rapid expansion 
in the broad field. The two strong points of a conse- 
crated native agency are efficiency and economy. With 
God’s blessing we expect steady progress and expansion. 

The educational work is guided also by the missionaries 
and a native board in joint council, Here the foremost 
care is for our system of village or parochial schools. 
Last winter nearly a hundred schools and over 2,000 pu- 
pils were cared for at an expense to the New York Board 
of $1,582.50, an average of $16 to a school, about 75 cents 
toa pupil. To this should be added the sums given in 
self-support. A few schools are entirely self-supporting, 
and all pay some part of the expense, except ina few 
very peculiar cases. In a few places Moslem pupils at- 
tend. these Christian schools. About twenty of the 
schools have a summer term of three months as well as a 
winter term of four months; the others have only the 
winter term. 

The special obstacles to our developing the school sys- 
tem, as we might hope toe do, arise from the Archbishop 
of Canterbury’s mission. His priests have planted their 
schools by the side of ours in probably fifty places. Their 
offer of books free and other special inducements are de- 
moralizing to a people who are already provided with op- 
portunities of education as cheaply as is good for their 
self-respect and proper appreciation of the value of edu- 
cation. There is no toleration of Christian schools for 
Moslem children. The Shah’s Government is very strict 
to suppress such schools if brought to their notice. There 
is considerable educating of young Moslems by Chris- 
tians, but not in the form of regular schools. 

The higher education of our college or female semi- 
nary, of course, costs the Mission Board alargersum. The 
number of pupils in the united schools, male and female, 
was 337 the year past. Of these 202 were boarding 
pupils. The income from these is almost enough to pay 
for their board. The charge to the Mission Board aside 
from missionary salaries was $2,200, which covers ex- 
penses of teachers, buildings, rooms, and some inciden- 
tals, It is about eleven dollars a pupil for the boarding 
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departments. The examination recently passed showed 
good work for the year. Ten graduated in each school a 
few days ago. They have gone out not so consecrated 
nor so well furnished in character and acquirements as 
we could wish, but all professing real love of Christ and 
certainly fitted to act a good part in the Christian life and 
work of their time. 

Our appropriations have to-day come from New York, 
and we are happy, for there are no retrenchments. We 
have also the assurance of a re-enforcement of an indus- 
trial missionary and two ladies for the seminary, and also 
have the means to build five chapels and manses. It is 
the best budget of news we have received for several 
years. 

URUMIA, Augusé .st, 1891, 


The Lord hath anointed me to preach good tidings.— 


Isa. Lxi, 1. 
TURKEY. 
RE-OCCUPIED LAND. 


BY THE REV. W. A. FARNSWORTH, D.D., 
MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN BOARD. 





WE are rejoicing at a little improvement in the income 
of the American Board. 

Our treasurer in Constantinople has informed us of a 
second grant above what the Prudential Committee dared 
to appropriate when providing for the year’s work. The 
two grants amount to $5,000. Of this there falls to the 
Cesarea Station about $800. Immediately on being in- 
formed that such help was available, such of our fellow- 
laborers as were easily accessible, were called together 
and appropriations were made for three of the places that 
had been struck from the Board’s pay roll. One of these 
places is Aziziye,a fine town about fifty miles east of 
Cesarea. It is a new place with about 2,500 inhabitants, 
a center of governmental influence, evidently a place 
with a future before it. A few years ago that section 
was held in the almost undisputed control of robbers. 
About a.D. 1860, the Government took possession and 
established a military post at Aziziye. Soon Circassians 
from Russia came in and built many villages in the sur- 
rounding country, and what was then a desert is now one 
of the finest grain growing regions of Asia Minor. Here 
we note one of the many proofs of progress in Turkey. 
Now we wait for the railroad to tap this region of wealth. 
At present there is no good market for the products of its 
virgin soil. 

Iam sorry to say that the Circassians have brought 
with them a very bad tho ancestral institution, ‘* white 
slavery.” When at Aziziye a few days agoa nice-looking 
fellow. from twenty to twenty-five years old, asked me if 
I could not find hima good master. He said that his 
present master paid $88 for him, Were this man black 
any British consul could protect him. Unfortunately he 
is white, and there is no authority to interfere between 
him and his master. It is said that many slave girls are 
sent from Aziziye to the harems of neighboring cities, 
and especially to Constantinople. 

This white slavery is a very small and a very mild evil 
as compared with the black slavery that prevailed too 
near home thirty years ago; and yet it is slavery, and 
slavery at best is barbarism. But the Gospel of Jesus 
will destroy it here, as it has already done throughout the 
civilized world. It took about eighteen hundred years 
for it to do that; but it is done. 

In my late tour to Aziziye I was accompanied by the 
Rev. H. Jenanyan, of the Tarsus Institute. Arriving 
Tuesday, he preached in the afternoon of the same day to 
a congregation of about one hundred. Wednesday and 
Thursday [ preached, and Mr. Jenanyan with the Aziziye 
preacher visited Schehr Derise, the ancient Comana of 
Cappadocia. Here are some of the most interesting ruins 
of Asia Minor. A Roman amphitheater, with seats still 

u place for the accommodation of six or seven thousand 

people, tells of the amusements of two thousand years: 
ago. A hunting szene in mosaic is so perfect that one al- 
most expects to hear the baying of the greyhound. Many 
broken pillars and marble capitals, etc., testify to the 
splendor of the second city of Cappadocia. 

Our travelers returned Friday in season for a good 

preaching service, and Saturday and Sunday were de- 
voted to faithful evangelistic work, including a sermon in 
the Armenian church to a large congregation assembled 
for a school examination. It afforded me great pleasure 
to tell the faithful preacher and his good wife that, be- 
cause of the increase in the income of the American 
Board, they could continue their work in this important 
center. When shall we permitted to give equally good 
tidings to our friends in Angora and in Urgub, in Konia 
and elsewhere? 

TALAS (CESARRPA), August 7th, 1891. 


EARTHEN VESSELS. 


BY THE REV. H. 0. DWIGHT, 

MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN BOARD. 

I imagine missionaries’ letters on passing events in their 
fields to be somewhat like the accounts of battles given by 
private soldiers, in having the great and the little things 
pretty well mingled without reference to perspective. 
‘The real vision of the work is to be had from afar, be- 
yond the reach of the smoke and the dust. There has 








ing the past year; and while some of the church members 

may have thought that they were doing noble things, 

some at a distance have been almost ready to say that the 

work of the murdered Parsons and his wife has been de- 

stroyed.. The fact is that we find the same stuff used in 

making mankind in Turkey: as at home. Churches are 

no nearer being the perfection of the saints’ rest here 

than there. When so crooked sticks, which will not 

be content to lie still get into the woodpile, there is apt to 

be commotion and noise and dust, That is what has 

been the matter with the church in Baghchejuk. Fancy 

a spirit so perverse as to lead brethren to feel too good to 

meet in church with their neighbors. Therefore, sepa- 

rate services and separate prayer-meetings in which is 

found an unction never before shown! It does not re- 

quire very much fancy to picture the scene, does it? 
Perhaps it is only the very extremest development of per- 
verseness which is seen at Baghchejuk rather than at 
Hickory Hill or Slab Hollow, such as led one party of 
these Christian fighters to seize the key of the church 
organ in order that the other party might not violate 
Christian propriety by having music in a period of de- 
cline when they ought to be repenting in sackcloth and 
ashes. The application of such caustic remedies, tho 
conducive to quiet in the church, from one point of view 
might be deemed sufficient to destroy its peace, and per- 
haps its vitality. But the news of the day is that the 
scandalous quarrel which for more than a year has hid 
the good in Baghchejuk under a cloud of dust, is ap- 
peased. God has wonderfully blessed the labors of a new 
minister, and now crooked sticks and straight sticks lie 
down together—a much greater feat, by the way, than 
that of the lion and the lamb. If doubt is felt upon this 
point of relative greatness it should be remembered that 
in the case of differences between the lion and the lamb 
on the subject of lying down, the settlement one way or 
the other occupies about a minute, which can hardly be 
the case with gnarled and snaggy oak logs. 

The new preacher prayed over the matter and went to 
baghchejuk. He prayed and went to work. He prayed 
and preached, he prayed and visited in shops, he prayed 
and talked with the people in their houses, he lent a hand 
in the school, he heard the whole story and aul the stories 
with unfailing patience and with prayer. In short, by 
prayer and the might which prayer brought to him he has 
led that squabbling, brawling, bawling band of people 
back to prayerful, humble, peaceful union. And now 
after three months the church in that quaintly dirty vil- 
lage, high on the green hills which look down on the 
Gulf of Nicomedia, has ceased to be the model stumbling 
block for the whole region, The church and congréga- 
tion have united in calling the new minister (who had 
gone there candidating) to become their pastor, have 
united in surmounting the crux of subscriptions for 
church expenses, and are ready to go to work again, for 
they had the root of the matter in them, after all. 

Talk about the cessation of miracles! What miracle is 
greater than that which restores to healthful vision the 
eyes of men afflicted with spiritual astigmatism? 

One word about this godly preacher. He is not an 
importation from abroad. He is ason of Turkey brought 
to the light, educated and blessed with the wisdom of 
experience through the instrumentality of American 
churches whose missionary enterprises have been used 
by the Almighty for this purpose. This preacher’s edu- 
cation represents a certain amount of money invested in 
missionary enterprises by the churches in days gone by. 
Could the donors of that money know that it was their 
gifts which resulted in bringing such a man into the 
light and into the Evangelical Gospel Ministry in Turkey, 
would the widest range of fancy suggest to them any 
more satisfactory or more profitable method in which 
they might have invested their money? 

CONSTANTINOPLE, July 27th. 

A little one shall become a thousand, and a small one a 
strong nation; I the Lord will hasten it in his time.—Is. 
Ix, 22. 

AFRICA. 
A MISSION ANNUAL MEETING. 


BY THE REV H. D. GOODENOUGH, 
MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN BOARD. 





THE great social event of missionary life—for even mis- 
sionaries have one social event yearly—is the Mission’s 
Annual Meeting. This meeting, primarily for transacting 
mission business, is attended not only by the gentlemen 
of the mission, but also by their wives and families, and 
by the other missionary ladies. Our annual meeting this 
year was at Adams, the central station of the Zulu Mis- 
sion. Here the twelve mission families with the teach- 
ers in the schools and other mission ladies, making the 
| number fifty, gathered in the boarding hall of the boys’ 
| school, and spent ten delightful days together as one large 
family. Three sessions in the day were given to business; 
but time was found for some social family gathering as 
well. Morning and evening worship took the form of prec- 
ious and memorable prayer meetings wherein our hearts 
were drawn together in the bond of acommon work anda 
common Savior. The tie uniting missionaries, in spite 
of sharp differences of judgment which sometimes arise, 
gives a new light upon the Savior’s promise that those 
who leave home for his sake and the Gospel’s, should re- 





beon a good deal of smoke and dust at Baghchejuk dur- 


‘ 


upon mission ground is a peculiar one which few at home 
can appreciate. It is a bond which does not exist at home: 
said one missionary, as we were preparing to separate 
for another year of work. 
It is a revelation to a new missionary to attend an 
annual meeting of foreign missionaries on the ground, 
and hear the vatiety and scope of the questions which are 
discussed and settled by vote of the mission. The re- 
sponsibility of missionary operations must rest in a great 
measure with the mission body in the field. They can 
see as no one across the ocean can the inner working of 
existing plans and the probable effect of new ones. 
The common idea that the missionary’s work in Africa 
is principally preaching to a group of unclad blacks under 
a tree, would be dispelled by a glance over the secretary’s 
minutes of our last annual meeting. Business questions 
concerning the schools, school buildings, outfits, teaching 
force; questions concerning native preachers, their loca- 
tion and salaries, their relation to the native churches and 
to the missionary body; questions concerning books, their 
translation and editing, their sale and circulation; ques- 
tions concerning the lands given by Government in trust 
for natives, whether they shall be sold to native residents, 
and on what conditions, the relation of the Government to 
the lands; questions concerning mission property, 
buildings, repairs, insurance; questions concerning native 
customs and the knotty problem which they sometimes 
present in mission work, as when a polygamist is con- 
verted what shall be done with the plural wives; ques- 
tions concerning the location of new missionaries and the 
best disposal of the working force; questions concerning 
the closely connected mission at Inhambane and the con- 
templated mission to Mashonaland. Truly the planting 
and establishing of the Church of Christ in a heathen 
land is a gigantic task which requires every sort of talent 
and all the experience and ripe judgment and scholarship 
and patience and tact which the united body of mission- 
aries can furnish; and after all the most careful considera- 
tion how often the missionaries have to say: ‘‘ Who is 
sufficent for these things?” . 
One of the important questions discussed and decided 
on was the establishment of a mission in Mashonaland. 
There are three mission families already here and ready to 
goif the way is open. Atleast one other mission family will 
have sailed from America before these lines are published, 
The way here seems to be open, the principal question 
being whether the home churches will furnish the neces- 
sary funds for this new work. The question is passed on 
to the stewards of God’s treasury in America. Shall this 
open door be entered, or shall the effort fail for lack of 
means? 
Mr. Wilcox, at Inhambane, has baptized eight young 
converts, the first fruits of the East Central African Mis- 
sion. This mission was started in 1883, and if it seems a 
long time to wait for the first ingathering of souls, the 
extreme degradation of these African tribes must be taken 
into account, and their apathy to all which is not of the 
earth earthy. Mr. Robert Moffat and his companions 
waited thirteen years for the first converts among the 
Bechuanas, and the London Missionary Society has been 
laboring thirty years among the Matebele, with as yet no 
open convert; tho there is evidence that there are many 
who secretly believe the truth, and are only waiting till 
the power of their heathen chiefs shall be crusbed by 
European influence to openly avow themselves as follow- , 
ers of Christ. 

GROUTVILLE, NATAL, August 18th, 1391. 

How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of him 
that bringeth good tidings, that publisheth peace.—Is. 
ig 

PROGRESS IN OLD CALABAR. 
BY THE REV. HUGH GOLDIE, 
MISSIONARY OF THE UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 








The statements of my former communication show the 
condition of the people among whom we entered with 
the light of the Gospel, and the details I now offer will 
still further reveal the depth of the darkness which cov- 
ered them. For centuries they had prosecuted the slave 
trade to mect the demand of Europeans for a suppiy of 
labor for their West Indian colonies, and the great object 
of their lives was to capture their neighbors to provide car- 
goes for the slave ships, or to avoid being captured. 
They thus lived very much the life of the wild animals of 
their forests, except those who were adjacent to the 
ships and as merchants conducted the traffic with them. 
These traders on their part also reckoned human life of 
no more value than that of the inferior animals, and 
made a display of their wealth in the number of victims 
they contributed to the slaughter at the death of a chief. 

The mission entered the country, as I previously stated, at 
the invitation of the chiefs, when by treaty with Britain 
they bound themselves to abandon the slave trade, profess- 
ing a desire for instruction in agriculture, and a wish to be 
taught to ‘‘ follow God’s way all same as white man do.” 
We soon found, that except King Eyo of Creek Town, 
who was far in advance of his fellow-countrymen, they 
were far from willing to be taught. Eyo was really de- 
sirous of lifting the country out of the savagery in which 
it was sunk. At the suggestion of the missionary at his 
town, on each Sabbath he called together a large meeting 





ceive brothers and sisters an hundredfold. . The tie here 






of his people in one of his courts to hear the glad tidings 
of the Gospel now brought to them, and very faithfully 
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acted as interpreter until the preacher acquired the lan- 
guage, so as to communicate his message directly. After 
we could dispense with his aid and had removed into a 
church, the king continued to be a regular hearer, and 
‘‘ did many things gladly”; but he did not come forward 
to make profession of Christianity. When he found a 
power claiming the obedience of his people superior to 
that of his own, which had hitherto been supreme, he 
offered opposition to it, but did not proceed to violence, 
feeling no doubt that it would be in vain, two of his own 
sons forming the foundation of the Church in the land. 

The manner in which God thus opened a way for the 
entrance of his truth, secured, not only our safety, but a 
kindly reception by the people. We found, however, 
that the depth of degradation into which they had sunk, 
furnished them with a reason for declining to receive our 
message. Looking at the great superiority of the civil- 
ized man as seen by them in the ships visiting the river 
and the many wonderful things he brought to traffic with 
them, they concluded that he was a being of a superior or- 
der. Those who had long been acquainted with Europeans, 
had got rid of this notion, but the tribes beyond them 
were thus overpowered by the attainments of the white 
man. They were men, we were more than men, and con- 
sequently the morality and faith of the Gospel we preach- 
ed were matters with which they had nothing to do. 
Missionaries to the civilized pagan nations of the East find 
the fancied superiority entertained by these people a hin- 
drance to the reception of the Gospel; our difficulty was 
of a contrary nature. The message we brought to them 
was suitable to us, and it was right that we should be- 
lieve and obey it; but they had their own beliefs and rites 
which were proper for them. 

The first step to be taken in winning them to Christ 
was to win them to ourselves, by leading them to recog- 
nize and feel a common brotherhood with us; that God 
had ‘‘ made of one blood all nations of men,” and that his 
great scheme of mercy embraced civilized and savage 
alike, Still the difference which civilization makes is felt 
by the tribes among whom we labor, and the custom 
adopted by some missionaries of assuming the native 
mode of life does not appear to be generally approved. 
The most effective way certainly is to remove the differ- 
ence by raising them up toward ourselves. 


CALABAR, August, 17th, 1591. 


Before they call I will answer; and while they are yet 
speaking, I will hear.—Is, xv. 24. 
CONVERSIONS ON THE CONGO. 








BY A. SIMS, M.D., 
MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONARY UNION. 
The most striking fact is the phenomenal progress (to 


us in Africa) of the work of conversion in the district of 
Lukunga (A. B. M. U.), where a second church has been 
founded, and a membership increased from 13 to 70 
in a Mr. Hoste, the missionary, went 
there to examine some 13 applicants for baptism, and 15, in 


few months. 
addition, applying for admission, who were found satis- 
factory, were followed in a few weeks by 15 more; in 
that way a whole town, I am assured, has declared itself 
Christian. 

It seems to be fully confirmed that the slave raiding 
Arabs are being kept in check all along the line on this 
side of Stanley Falls. They are, in fact, withdrawing be- 
fore the State. In some places they are compelled to set- 
tle down and plant; in others they are driven out by the 
State. In one case on the Upper Itimbiri, Captain Van 
Gele, destroyed their settlement, and found that the 
Arabs had killed sixty-eight of their own slaves and 
allies, who, in view of the rising State authority, had 
refused to accompany their masters. 

The missionary of Lukolela (B. M. 8.) informs me that 
a work of grace is commencing around his station, which 
is among the Bayansi, and hopes shortly to announce the 
first converts. 


LEOPOLDVILLE, July, ls91. 


And this is life eternal that they might know thee, the 
only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom thou hast sent.— 


John xvii, 2. 


Y MEXICO. 
EVANGELICAL SCHOOLS FOR MEXICAN GIRLS, 


BY WM. D. POWELL, D.D., 


MISSIONARY SOUTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION. 


Baptists, Presbyterians, Methodists, Congregationalists 
and Friends, are equally interested in this all important 
The women are very generally uneducated, and, 
consequently, are the willing slaves of a corrupt and 
superstitious priesthood, It is indispensable for the 
furtherance of the Gospel that they be taught to think 
for themselves. With respect to them we may well say: 
‘* We must educate, or we must perish.” But education 
in mission work, like medicine, must be wisely adminis- 
It is so easy to cross the danger line, and allow it 
to supplant or overshadow the preaching of the Gospel. 
There is danger that we may depend on education rather 
than the Holy Spirit to convert souls. There is no dis- 
guising the fact that, unless closely watched, it may lead 
Evil-minded persons are some- 
times wont to join our churches not for the good of their 
souls but to get good educational advantages for their 


work, 


tered, 


“to spurious conversions, 


“itself. 





children. We have all been imposed upon in this way, 
and I propose briefly to point out some remedies and safe- 
guards for the abuses above indicated. 

1. We must teach our people to patronize the public 
schools. The law requires that no religion shall be 
taught; but the Catholic teachers, on the advice of the 
priests, often teach the Catechism, and undertake to per- 
secute Protestant children, Instead of cowardly giving 
way and establishing an evangelical school at great cost 
to the mission, we must teach the natives to be patriots 
and demand their rights as citizens. The higher authori- 
ties would almost invariably correct these abuses, and if 
they did not, we could then establish our schools without 
the appearance of disloyalty to the Government. Teach- 
ers, I fear, join our churches sometimes with a view to 
being occupied with a better salary and more prompt pay. 
Foreign Mission Boards may permanently injure the 
work by allowing missionaries to establish day-schools 
indiscriminately. The Mexican Government is exerting 
itself to improve the system of free schools; our work is 
to evangelize the people. 

2. We must concentrate our efforts mainly on our Nor- 
mal schools for girls. The teaching force in every evan- 
gelical girls’ school is inadequate, and in most instances 
should be doubled. At present a work is being done, but 
not such as is needed and demanded. While doing the 
best we can, we are not sending out such teachers as are 
required to emancipate the women. Our standard must 
be higher. This can all be done without calling on our 
Boads for more money. 

(1.) Give board only. This costs only $4.50 Mexican 
per month, or say $3.50 American; whereas every Board 
appropriates from five to eight dollars per month each. 
The difference is used commonly to pay for clothing, 
traveling expenses, etc., all of which the Mexicans are 
amply able to pay, and would pay if the obligation was 
placed upon them. We dwarf their Christian manhood 
and womanhood by not doing so, and we make mere par- 
asites of them. 

(2.) More careshould be used in selecting girls. Only 
such as give promise of future usefulness should be ad- 
mitted. Girls are sometimes admitted to prevent the 
parents from joining some other denomination. 

(3.) Many, tho not able to pay all their expenses for 
board, should be required to pay part. I know of girls 
who receive everything gratis, whose parents own pleas- 
ant homes, or earn salaries of from forty to fifty dollars 
per month. 

(4.) More should be done in the line of securing self-sup- 
porting pupils. Numbers of pupils are amply able to pay 
for everything, and should be required to do it. 

But my paper grows too lengthy. I have studied this 
question for nine years, seven of which I have been living 
in one of the best female schools yet established; I have 
visited all the prominent schools of other denominations 
save two, and I am persuaded that the suggestions I have 
made are worthy of serious thought by those who manip- 
ulate the Lerd’s funds. 

If we can emancipate these fair women of Aztec Land, 
we have ina great measure solved the problem of its 
evangelization. 


SALTILLO, MEXICO. 


Where two or three are gathered together in my name, 
there am I in the midst of them.—Matt. xviii, 20. 


CENTRAL AMERICA. 
FRUITION IN GUATEMALA. 





BY THE REV. E. M. HAYMAKER, 
MISSIONARY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH (NORTH). 


For several years we have had a new church in con- 
struction in Guatemala City, which for several reasons 
has hung fire until it is just now being finished. The 
first and principal reason was that the prices of materials 
and labor took a sudden and almost incredible rise after 
the work was begun, so that much less work- could be 
done with our funds than we had calculated upon. Then 
it became necessary to proceed slowly so as to get the 
most accomplished with the money that was possible— 
buying cheaply when we could, and waiting when mate- 
rials were high. By going slowly we also had the advan- 
tage of accumulating the contributions on the field, and 
thus weighing less upon the charities of the church at 
home. And finally the time has been well employed in 
getting a congregation ready to enter the church with. 

And now we are fast reaching the period of fruition. 
We have a larger congregation and of more reliable con- 
verts than ever we had before. The contributions are 
fair, and the new church lacks only the flooring, the gal- 
lery and the seating to be habitable, and we see our way 
clear to finish all these within a few months, 

Our church is beautiful for situation and attractive in 

It is situated within one block of the central 
square or ** plaza” of the city, and within twenty steps of 
the street cars that connect it with the most remote parts 
of the city. It is just in front of the police headquarters, 
and has an electric light within a few feet of the door. 
It is right on the highest ridge of the city, and has excel- 
lent drainage, and is visible from almost every part of the 
city. Itisona corner, and is separated from the two 
streets by a narrow lawn. The interior measurement is 
about 50x60 feet. Let us have the prayers of Christen- 
dom that God may see fit to fill it with converted Guate- 
maltecos. 


GUATEMALA August 2th. 1991 








ENGLISH NOTES. 
BY JAMES PAYN. 


Wuat our schoolboys feared when the last treatise of 
Aristotle was discovered, namely, that the tombs of 
Egypt might be made to produce any number of “‘ancient 
classics” to add to the curriculum of study, seems to be 
in a fair way of accomplishment. A bit of the lost ‘‘An- 
tiope” of Euripides has now turned up and some lines of 
the ‘‘Tliad” not in the received text. A committee of 
learned Ghouls are now exploring the treasures of the 
Mummy cave with a view to more extensive discoveries. 
As long as this investigation only aflected the boys, 
adults did not care much about it; but it is now felt that 
the interests of the British author may be seriously en- 
dangered by it. His most formidable rivals, even as mat- 
ters stand, are the Dead—the writers of old; but hitherto 
he has known the worst, as regards the extent of their 
writings. But if an ancient work, hitherto unknown to 
us, is to be disentombed every month, what is to become 
of our poor authors? 

A literary gentleman suffering from an attack of meta- 
physics, has lately observed in print: ‘‘I seem to under- 
stand myself less and less.” This is not of so much con- 
sequence to a writer as that other people should under- 
stand him. It is becoming a serious trouble with persons 
anxious to improve their minds by the study of those 
whom the critics are all agreed are the best living writers 
in prose and verse that they cannot discover their mean- 
ing. It is true that books are written for its elucidation, 
and even societies instituted for the same purpose; but 
the genius of the authors in question is so great that it 
has impregnated their disciples with the same obscurity, 
afid we cannot understand them. Disrespectful persons 
have gone so far as to ask, Is this game of discovery 
worth the candle? (or even ‘‘ the farthing candle”). But 
one may reasonably inquire in what previous age of the 
world have poets and novelists stood in need of this con- 
stant interpretation? There will always be a certain at-- 
traction for dilettante minds in the unintelligible (espe- 
cially when it is of their own creation); but it does seem 
strange that authors who can order in their coals, one 
supposes, so as to be understood by the coal merchant, 
cannot express themselves in plain English when ad- 
dressing their readers. American criticism may not be 
worth much; but, at all events, it does not take the form 
of idolizing obscurity. Fortunately, as a good old Eng- 
lish novelist observes: ‘‘ All the persuasion in the world 
will not induce people to eat powdered glass.” 

Nihilist novels have a strong family resemblance to one 
another. They are naturally more melancholy than 
other Russian novels, tho in those there is by no accident 
ever one gleam of fun. They are like tracts with the 
religion left entirely out of them. Events seem to move 
by machinery; and it must be confessed that both heroes 
and heroines strike one as rather wooden. Stories about 
nihilism are similar, but much moreso. The machinery 
is more melodramatic; the conspiracies are intricate and 
tremendous; and they all fail. Ex nihilo nihil fit. Un- 
der these circumstances it is refreshing indeed to come 
upon a book dealing with this subject, and yet not dip- 
ped in the hues of eclipse. ‘‘ My Official Wife” is, for a 
nihilist novel, almost humorous. Ten years ago one 
might have pronounced it just a little ‘ risky”; but Mrs. 
Grundy is much less severe in her judgment than she 
used to be. Besides the story is ‘‘ Continental,” which 
makes a great difference in morals. The iron rule of the 
police in Russia, and the extreme difficulty of evading it, 
are admirably described. Of course the nihilist lady is 
the most beautiful of her sex, but her readiness to sacri- 
fice, not only as in the case of the American patriot ‘ all 
her able-bodied relations,” but the generous stranger who 
has befriended her, is not a pleasant trait in her character. 
However, as it is all done for the sake of ‘* Holy Russia,” 
we must excuse it. % 

The passion which possesses some people to point out 
the unwholesomeness of what we eat and drink, is simi- 
lar, I suppose, to that which causes others to find fault 
with our innocent pleasures. We are hurt by neither one 
nor the other, and they know it; but they resent our in- 
nocent enjoyments. Every article to which ordinary ob- 
jection can be made has long been tabooed by the sani- 
tarians; and now they have commenced a crusade against 
strawberries. If you pick them yourself indeed, you only 
get the rheumatism by stooping, but if you buy them you 
don’t know what you get. Have you ever,they ask, seen 
a hop picker? Well, a strawberry picker is worse than 
that. You would never eat strawberries and cream again. 
but only strawberries dipped in disinfectant vinegar. 
There is only one thing more handled than strawberries, 
and that’s raspberries. If this sort of thing goes on, even 
apples and oranges will be held to be insufficiently pro- 
tected; nothing will seem secure to the fastidious but 
Barcelona nuts (which can only be cracked in the door), 
and then they will die of indigestion. 

What is also, as Mr. Pecksniff expresses it, ‘‘ very 
soothing” to outsiders, is that those who were at one 
time the very apostles of the Sanitary faith are now at- 
tacked by their own disciples. It has just been discov- 
ered by these wiseacres that there is no particular advan- 
tage to the health in rising at a very early hour, and, if 
you have not had sleep enough, a positive disadvantage. 
They used to tell us that we couldn’t take too much exer- 
cise, and that slumber should be wooed by fatigue. No 
wise man ever believed them, since Nature herself in- 
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forms us when we have had enough of exercise; but 
such was the tyranny they wielded over the public mind 
that none dared tosay so. They are now arrived at the con- 
clusion that fatigue exhausts the constitution, As to the 
cold water baths, which were at one time prescribed (lit- 
erally) de rigueur for everybody, all who are not propri- 
etors of hydropathic establishments admit that they only 
suit certain persons, and are positively injurious to others. 
The crowning loss of the sanitarians, however, in this de- 
fection of their own followers, has taken place in the 
matter of washing. A new disease, we are told, has now 
broken out ‘‘in consequence of the habit of excessive 
washing”; it is most prevalent among ladies; but we are 
all exhorted to moderation in our ablutions. Whether 
the practice of ‘‘ tubbing” will decrease in consequence 
of this last dictwn of the doctors is doubtful; but what is 
to be hoped for from this change of opinion is, that peo- 
ple in general will be encouraged to judge from their 
own experience, and to act accordingly. Above all, we 
may now expect a little freedom from the taunts and 
boasts of the walkers and the early risers, and the dev- 
otees of cold water, since it now appears (as had been long 
expected) that they have not even virtue to recommend 
them. 

There is an ancient proverb which assigns six hours 
sleep to a man, seven to a woman, and eight to a fool. 
The gentleman who invented it, it is now admitted must 
himself have slept for eight hours. It is always absurd 
to lay down general rules, where, as in this case, the ex- 
ceptions are so numerous; but science at last concedes 
that ‘‘eight hours sleep and even more may be neces- 
sary.” There are only a comparatively few men for 
whom six hours’ sleep would be found sufficient, and they 
would certainly not be brain workers. Sportsmen of strong 
constitution manage to wipe off their physical fatigue ina 
very short time; because, as with the guccessful wooer in 
‘* Locksley Hall,” their eyes are heavy, but their brain is 
not overwrought, and balmy sleep soon relieves them. No 
one who has seen how refreshed a fox-hunter becomes by 
his ‘‘ forty winks,” after dinner, can doubt it. Itis the 
same with those honest bread-winners—our mechanics 
and laborers—unless they indulge in too much beer at 
supper. But, generally speaking, if the brain-worker sits 
up late and does not make up for it by lying abed in the 
morning he suffers for it. To him, most of all, it is for- 
bidden to burn the candle at both ends. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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THE NEW PENAL CODE OF ITALY. 
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No project of legal reform was ever preceded by more 
careful and elaborate preparations than the New Penal 
Code, which took effect in the kingdom of Italy January 
1st, 1890. For nearly thirty years the demand of the 
public conscience for a scientific and uniform system of 
criminal legislation had been met by the Government 
with solemn promises, with a series of legislative com- 
missions, drafts and bills, while the magistrates, the pro- 
fessors of law, the practicing advocates and publicists of 
Italy, and many of those in other lands, had contributed 
voluntary aud welcome aid in framing the great work. 
Throughout 1888 and 1889 the proposed code was recog- 
nized as a national question, and it was fully and ably 
discussed in both Houses of Parliament before its adop- 
tion. In its elaboration, in its logical consistency and in 
its disregard of tradition, it excels the criminal jurispru- 
dence of all other countries. 

Rejecting all abstractions and philosophical theories 
concerning the foundation of criminal law, the Code ac- 
cepts for the State the duty of dealing with all acts, as 
offenses, which combine two elements; first, a breach of 
the moral law, and, secondly, a breach of public order or 
private right. Every act which unites these two ele- 
ments, and no other, is defined as an offense, and made 
subject toa penalty. Of these offenses there are two great, 
classes, not distinguished as ‘‘ felonies” and ‘‘ misde- 
meanors,” as in New York, by the kind of punishment as- 
signed to them, but by the character of the act. A crime 
(delitto) is an offense prompted by malice or criminal in- 
tent, violating the law and directly attacking the rights 
of others. A misdemeanor (contravvenzione) is an act 
in its nature innocent or indifferent, which the law for- 
bids under a penalty, in order to protect public security 
or private rights. This broad and simple classification is 
an important help in apportioning punishments, while it 
educates the community to discriminate between the 
classes of convicted persons, and relieves the larger class 
of much of the disgrace attached to penal sentences. 

In providing the punishments to be awarded to offenses, 
the first question before the framers of the Code was 
whether the penalty of death shall be retained. This had 
long been a burning question in Italy. Twenty-five years 
ago the popular house in Parliament voted, after a 
thoughtful discussion, to abolish the gallows, altho the 
ministry was opposed to the reform. In 1872 a congress 
of jurors at Rome unanimously demanded the abolition 
of capital punishment, and four years later the magis- 
trates of Italy, by a large majority, seconded the demand. 
The Chamber of Deputies in 1877 passed a bill for the 
purpose with but one dissenting vote, but it failed in the 
Senate. One year later, the new ministry adopted the 
plan of systematically and uniformly commuting every 


no judicial execution has taken place in Italy. After ten 
years of this practice, the Government and the parlia- 
mentary commission united in asking Parliament to 
enact a code which should formally do away with the 
death penalty. The discussion which followed was the 
most thorough and statesmanlike ever given to the sub- 
ject. 

The advocates of death as a punishment relied largely 
on the notion that this penalty is necessary and effectual 
to deter the criminal from the gravest crimes. They 
were answered by the largest historical induction ever 
applied to a question of legal policy. It was clearly 
shown by official records, that the threat of the severest 
punishment has failed to deter from crime, wherever it 
has been tried; and that where this plan has been aban- 
doned, crime has not been encouraged thereby. The 
entire disuse of the death penalty in Italy, as in several 
other countries, has been followed by a marked diminu- 
tion of capital offenses. In all civilized nations which 
retain the gallows, there is a steady decrease in the pro- 
portion of the condemned who are finally executed; so 
that even in England, where judicial bloodshed is less 
abhorrent than elsewhere to the popular mind, not one 
in five of the convicted murderers is put to death, while 
convictions are less than half as numerous, upon equal 
strength of proof, where the sentence must be death as 
where it will be imprisonment. In short, the death pen- 
alty in the law has practically no effect in preventing 
murder; and any deterrent effect it might in its nature 
have is wholly neutralized, in our modern society, by the 
impossibility of inflicting it with reasonable certainty. 

The result of the discussion was a large majority for 
the entire abolition of the death penalty. This conclusion 
was absolutely necessary to the logical integrity and con- 
sistency of the Code. Its framers had resolved to appor- 
tion all penalties according to offenses; to fit in every 
case the punishment to the crime. But there can be no 
proportion between the penalty of death and that of tem- 
porary imprisonment, Let it be granted that the law can 
determine as a fact that one offender deserves a punish- 
ment twice or ten times or a hundred times as great as 
another. Then if the former is to suffer a fine of a dollar, 
or imprisonment for ten days or a month, it is easy to 
multiply the sentence by two or ten or one hundred, to 
meet the case of the other man. But no fine, no sentence 
of confinement for days, can be multiplied to amount to 
death. The authors of a code which is to measure and 
value all offenses by rule, and visit each with its exact 
deserts, cannot tolerate a penalty which has no place in 
their scale, and cannot be divided or appraised in mul- 
tiples of another. 

After excluding the gallows, this Code has a singularly 
varied list of penalties. For crimes, there are three 
grades of imprisonment besides the sentences restricting 
. residence to a particular place, local exile, exclusion from 
public office and fines. For lighter offenses, there is a 
mild form of imprisonment, an ‘‘ amend,” which is a fine 
under another name, and suspension from one’s trade or 
profession. In certain cases, special provision is made 
for supervision by the police, or for admonition in open 
court, 

The Ergastolo, the severest penalty known to the Code, 
is perpetual imprisonment; the first seven years in soli- 
tary confinement at labor, the remainder of life in labor, 
associated with others during working hours, but in en- 
tire silence. Reclusion is the usual form of imprison- 
ment for criminals, and is suffered in special prisons, 
the term not exceeding twenty-four years. The first part 
of the time, usually one-sixth of the whole sentence, but 
not more than three years, is spent in labor in a separate 
cell; the rest in silent associated labor by day, and alone 
in a cell at night. But after thirty months of good con- 
duct the prisoners may be transferred to an institution 
for associated labor or employed on public works. De- 
tention is a third kind of imprisonment, with a maxi- 
mum of twenty-four years, spent in associated labor by day 
with cellular separation at night; and the prisoner may 
choose, within reasonable limits, the work he shall do. 
Confinement is a sentence to live in a particular com- 
mune, sixty kilometers or more away from his former 
home and from the scene of his crime; subject to ‘‘deten- 
tion” for the rest of his term if he leaves the place. A 
fine, if not paid, must be commuted by imprisonment in 
the form of ‘‘ detention” at the rate of one day for each 
ten lire, or two dollars, or by labor on public works at two 
days for each ten lire. 

The prisoner serving time, after a certain large fraction 
of his sentence has been endured, with such conduct as 
promises reformation, may be released for the remainder 
of the term, if not more than three years, under special 
police supervision, and on conditions of continued good 
conduct. If he violate the conditions, he is remanded 
for the entire original sentence and cannot have another 
probation. This parole system is a novelty in Italy, and 
is justly regarded as one of the best features of the Code. 
Similar provisions have long been in force in Great 
Britain, Germany and Switzerland, as well as in many of 
the United States, with gratifying results. 

In lighter offenses, mere transgressions of positive law, 
regarded as without malice or moral turpitude, the Code 
provides a form of imprisonment called arrest. It 
may be for any period not more than two years, and is 
spent in special houses, with labor selected by the prison- 





death sentence to life-long imprisonment; and since 1879 





women and boys may be sentenced to their own homes, 
subject to imprisonment for the full term if they trans- 

gress the limits. : 

The sentence of incapacity for public office excludes, 

not only from the service of the State, but from the right 

of suffrage, the enjoyment of every title of honor or 

dignity, and the exércise of any trust or guardianship 
over person or property. In some cases it extends to an 
exclusion from a trade or profession. In light offenses the 

suspension from a trade or profession, for a term of from 
three days to two years, is imposed alone. In place of a 
month or less of ‘‘detention,” or its equivalent, three 
months of ‘‘ confinement” or three hundred lire of fine or 
amend, the judge, if there are mitigating circumstances, 
may substitute, for the first offense, a judicial admoni- 
tion; requiring a bond or sureties, if he deem it proper, 
that the prisoner will not commit another offense for a 
specified time, not more than two years. Add toall these 

varieties of punishment the special supervision of the 
police for one, two or three years, during which the con- 

demned must reside in a place known and approved by 
the authorities, and is liable to. seizure and imprisonment 
if his conduct is not satisfactory. Thus this code has a 
large assortment of penalties, graded and proportioned to 
one another, so as to fit all degrees of imputed guilt. 

The apportionment of these penalties to offenses of dif- 
ferent grades is full of interest. The Code attempts to 
take into account all circumstances of aggravation or 
mitigation. Thus, theft in general, calls for ‘‘ reclusion ” 
for not more than three years. But theft of public goods, 
or ornaments on tombs, or by picking pockets, demands 
‘*reclusion” for a term of from three months to four 
years. Theft by’ abusing confidence, or at a fire, or by 
night in a dwelling, or by breaking a lock, or entering a 
window, or in disguise, is punished by a term of from one 
to six years; andif two of these aggravations concur, 
from two to eight years. But stealing grain or fruit from 
a field is punished only by a small fine, with ‘‘ detention” 
for not more than a month for the second offense. 
Forcible robbery of the person is visited by ‘‘seclusion” for 
one to five years; if violence is done or threatened to the 
victim, from three to ten years. Kidnapping for ransom 
incurs ‘‘reclusion” for five to fifteen years. 

The degree of enormity ascribed to certain crimes illus- 
trates the moral standards of the Italian people. Thus 
the chapter on dueling carefully grades the guilt of him 
who challenges or accepts a challenge or takes part in a 
duel, by noting who is in the wrong in the original dis- 
pute, whether a grave insult has provoked the accused, 
whether the seconds have tried to reconcile the principals, 
whether the weapons were fair and equal, and whether 
the combatant fought for himself or as proxy for a 
friend. All these circumstances are reckoned in the pen- 
alties denounced; but in every case the penalty is very 
mild, as compared with that of our own law. Thus, if a 
man wantonly provoke a neighbor by gross insult, and 
then kill him according to the received ‘“‘Code of Honor,” 
his hightest sentence is ‘‘detention” for seven years; 
while the man who, under grave provocation, challenges 
his enemy, is free from legal blame, and if he kill him, 
may escape with sixteen months of this mild imprison- 
ment. The discussions of this chapter show that Parlia- 
ment wished to suppress dueling, but was helpless to 
render the practice infamous or to punish it severely, in 
the face of public sentiment. ’ 

Another crime which is differently regarded in Italy 
and here is perjury. In New York the law defines the 
offense carefully, and if the false oath is taken on a trial 
for felony, awards to it imprisonment for from five to 
twenty years; in all other cases, for two to ten years. 
The Italian code in all ordinary cases prescribes ‘‘ reclu- 
sion” for one to thirty months; but if it is committed to 
the injury of an accused person, or on a trial for crime, 
the term is from one to five; and if both circumstances 
concur, from three to ten years. If the false testimony 
leads to a life sentence, the term is from ten to twenty 
years. But no punishment can be inflicted, if the wit- 
ness would have sacrificed the liberty and honor of him- 
self or a near relation by revealing the truth, unless his 
falsehood has brought injury upon an innocent person, 
and even then the penalty is diminished by one-half 
to two-thirds. If the false witness in a criminal trial re- 
tracts his falsehood before judgment, he is exempt. On 
the other hand, the subornation of perjury, which in New 
York is regarded as equally heinous with false swearing 
itself, is in Italy a far more flagrant offense, punished, on 
the average, twice as severely. There is evidently a wide 
difference in the value assigned to truth and to the sanc- 
tion of an oath by the Latin races of Europe and by our 
Anglo-Saxon ancestors, 

Among the features of this Code which deserve the 
careful attention of students are: its careful definitions 
of responsibility, with elaborate provision for mitigating 
penalties, when tender age, mental weakness, drunken- 
ness or duress exists to a degree affecting the offender’s 
volition; its graded severity to second and subsequent of- 
fenses; the attempt to treat scientifically the cumulation 
of penalties for concurrent or multiple offenses, or for 
conspiracy or association in crime; the detailed rules for 
prescription, or extinction by time of the right to prose- 
cute, and its development of the practice of conditional 
liberation. Im all these respects it much excels other 
codes in elaboration and fullness; and some of its innova- 





er, and with cellular separation by night, In short terms, 


tions must be recognized as valuable reforms, 
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Dismissing these details as mainly of interest to special 
students, let us look at the principles of this code as com- 
pared with the demands of enlightened penal science. 
Like the traditional criminal law of other nations, it trusts 
mainly in the efficacy of imprisonment, for three pur- 
poses: to satisfy the sense of public justice by punishing 
offenders; to correct or reform the ,habits and lives of 
criminals; and to deter others from crime. These three 
great objects are set forth by the framers of the Code, the 
first as the principal guide in regulating the distribution 
and amount of penalties, the other two as incidental but 
important ends to be constantly kept in view. Any 
sound criticism of the Code must inquire whether these 
objects are properly classed, and whether its provisions 
are adapted to attain them. 

But the first and chief of these objects is really one with 
which legislation has nothing todo. Itis the conviction of 
the foremost students now, and will be an axiom of states- 
men in the next generation, that the duty of the State in 
dealing with crime begins and ends with the protection 
of public order and of private rights. The infliction of 
punishment, that is, the effort to hurt a man because he 
has done wrong, is a superstitious practice, out of har- 
mony with our civilization. The vindictive impulse of 
mankind is a disturbing elementin criminal law, as truly 
as in social intercourse; and it is the business of legal 
science to eliminate it from both. But with the abolition 
of the vindictive impulse as a motive, the notion of retri- 
bution in every form disappears, and there remains no 
justification whatever for the attempt to grade penalties 
in proportion to the demerit of offenses. The new Code 
is praised in Italy as containing a philosophical analysis 
of guilt, establishing grades of offenses, and awarding pen- 
alties in proportion to offenses. But in reality this at- 
tempt is one of the most visionary, useless and absurd 
projects which ever wasted a nation’s intellectual powers. 
This notion of fitting punishment to crime is so rooted in 
our habits of thought, that I despair of impressing with 
its grotesque absurdity any one who has not, by long 
study, freed himself from it. The difficulty is not, as 
it is sometimes represented, that judges are liable to err 
in framing sentences, and to be too severe or too lenient, 
within the limits of legal discretion, in particular cases. 
The difficulty really is, that the law is wholly framed 
upon false assumptions. It assumes that it is the business 
of society to punish, and to measure its punishments by 
the merits of offenders; that a criminal trial, therefore, is 
an inquiry into the deserts of the guilty man. It also as- 
sumes that the penalties at its disposal are capable of be- 
ing measured and compared with one another, wholly 
apart from the persons on whom they are inflicted; so 
that, if a given offense calls for a year in prison, anothe: 
offense, which is estimated to be just twice as heinous, is 
properly met by a sentence of two years. I venture to 
assert, that in the whole range of human delusions, there 
never were any more utterly unfounded than these. There 
is no relation whatever between the nominal offense, which 


the law defines and denounces, and the demerit of the man 
pronounced guilty of it. There is no such uniformity of 
age, sex, social condition, character, self-respect and family 


circumstances, among offenders, as to make the effect of 
the same sentence approximately the same upon different 
persons. In short, there is no reasonableness in any law 
which pretends to mete out penalties by a supposed scale 


of guilt. No scientific adjustment of penal legislation is 
conceivable until this attempt is abandoned and the no- 
tion of punishment is recognized as having no place in 
the law. 


Again, all experience shows that legal penalties have 
practically no deterrent influence on crime; that no 
community has ever diminished crime by the severity 
of its penal laws. In dealing with the criminal class, so- 
ciety must discard the hope of checking their predatory 
deeds by denouncing terms of imprisonment, against 
them; while, in dealing with those who are not criminals 
by birth and habit, but are guilty of an occasional or ex- 
ceptional breach of law, the deterrent influence of penal 
statutes is insignificant, compared with that of the other 
dangers incurred by the offense. Finally, the value of 
imprisonment, as a means of reformation, is easily over- 
rated. There are a few institutions in which a large pro- 
portion of restorations to self-supporting citizenship take 
place -among young offenders. But the mass of prisons 
in tlearly every nation are training schools of crime. This 
seems inevitable under any prison system. The tenden- 
cies*to corruption and degradation in prison life, whether 
solitary or associated, are overcome only in rare cases, 
underthe administration of extraordinary personal abili- 
ty and’ vigor. The conviction grows, the better the facts 
of experience are understood, that on the whole the prac- 
tice of shutting men up in cells, or behind stone walls, 
can only be justified when necessary for the immediate 
protection of society. When confinement becomes neces- 
sary, the prisoner should be surrounded by every influ- 
ence which a prison can afford, to promote habits of 
self-control and industry, and to strengthen the basis of 
morality; and the confinement should last until there is 
satisfactory evidence that the work of reform is done, 
and that the prisoner will be a fit member of free society. 
To sentence a dangerous criminal to imprisonment for a 
fixed time is no whit more reasonable than to order 
that a lunatic shall be restrained or a small-pox pa- 

* tient isolated for a specified number of days or hours. 
without regard to his recovery. The only form of im- 








prisonment which can be retained in a criminal code 
founded upon reason and experience is the indefinite sen- 
tence; the sentence of confinement until satisfactory evi- 
dence is given that the prisoner can safely be released. 

But in nearly all cases, there is better use for a man 
than to bury him in prison. Itis this conviction that has 
dictated the penal code of New Zealand, under which 
none but immediately dangerous convicts are imprisoned; 
all others being placed under the guardianship and tute- 
lage of such reputable citizens as will undertake the 
charge. This system has built up a public spirit in the 
community, such that men of wealth, especially of large 
estates in land, vie with one another in assuming the care 
of youthful offenders, and rescuing them from a criminal 
career. It has been in part copied in Massachusetts, 
where the system of probation officers and parole, prac- 
ticed so successfully of late years for juvenile offenders, 
is now extended to all who are convicted for the first 
time of less serious crimes. There is reason to hope that 
it will profoundly modify the penal codes of all civilized 
nations; since the limited experience of it hitherto indi- 
cates that it is the surest and most efficient means ever 
devised of preventing the formation and growth of a 
criminal class. 

The new Code of Italy makes but a feeble and imper- 
fect attempt to grasp these great principles of reform, 
and thus loses its best opportunities of making a memo- 
rable epoch in the progress of scientific legislation. 


New York City. 
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AN OLD COLONIAL BATTLEFIELD. 


BY THE REV. GEORGE FRANCIS GREENE. 





PROBABLY few of those who have occasion to hurry be- 
tween New York and Boston on the ‘Shore Line” are 
aware that their train passes within a few rods of a most 
interesting colonial battlefield. On a little island in the 
center of a vast swamp, and about two miles southwest 
of what is now Kingston, R. I., on Sunday, the 19th of 
December, 1675, an army of New Englanders, one thou- 
sahd strong, under command of Governor Winslow, of 
Plymouth, attacked and practically annihilated the Nar- 
ragansett tribe of Indians. This was the decisive battle 
of King Philip’s war. Mr. Fiske in his scholarly book, 
**The Beginnings of New England,” says of the results 
of the battle: 

“This headlong overthrow of the Narragansett power 
completely changed the face of things. The question was 
no longer whether the red men could possibly succeed in 
making New England too hot for the white men, but sim- 
ply how long it would take the white men to exterminate 
the red men.” 

And considering the fact that the supremacy if not the 
existence of ‘our Puritan ancestors on New England soil, 
depended upon the issue of their struggle with the proud 
and resentful son of Massasoit, and considering further 
the great lack on our continent of places possessing an 
historic interest with the slightest claim to age, it certain- 
ly appears as if a greater popular regard ought-to be 
shown for this old battlefield, which calls to mind the 
days of the second Charles, and the grim Puritan, and 
the red men who tinged our early New England history 
with so much romance. Indeed, are we not justified in 
thinking that Rhode Island ought at least to honor with 
a monument the spot where the dusky followers of Ca- 
nonchet came to grief? 

One Saturday, in the early summer, when the warmth 
of our regard for the romantic was equaled only by the 
fierce blaze of the July sun, we made a pilgrimage to the 
scene of the fight, where, to quote Professor Fiske again, 
‘the grim and wrathful Puritan as he swung his heavy 
cutlass thought of Saul and Agag, and spared not.” After 
alighting at the Kingston station, our first inquiry as to 
the locality of the object of our visit was directed to a 
young hackman. His answer was discouraging, and 
somewhat suggestive of Hamlet's observation concerning 
‘“‘Imperious Cesar, dead and turn’d to clay,” etc. 
‘*Never heard of King Philip’s war, and guess you're 
mistaken about a battle ever having been fought in this 
neighborhood.” Our next inquiry was of the genial 
station agent, and led to better results. He had often 
visited the island in his boyhood, and soon gave us ample 
directions as to its location. Hiring a carriage, in a half 
hour we were at the residence of Mr. John G. Clarke, the 
possessor of the island. The house of this gentleman, 
which stands in a somewhat secluded spot, is of stone, 
and the name of the place, ‘‘ Coginaquint,” which, with 
the date 1664, is cut into a tabletbeside the front entrance, 
perpetuates the memory of the son of Conanicut, who 
was the original owner of all the land in the vicinity. 
The farm has been in the possession of Mr. Clarke's 
family for considerably over a century, and his title to it 
extends back to Coginaquint. Sd 

With a lad of twelve or fourteen for a guide, and pro- 
vided with a stout pair of rubber boots, we were soon on 
our way into the swamp. The first quarter of a mile was 
through the meadows, sweet with the odor of new-mown 
hay and glistening with the morning dewdrops. Then 
we plunged by an indistinct footpath into the great 
swamp. Well does Bancroft call it a ‘‘ hideous swamp.” 
It consists of about two thousand acres. Most of the 
year it is entirely under water, and in the driest seasons 
the path leads through extensive patches of mud. After 
proceeding about a mile, pushing aside at almost every 





step the blueberry bushes, which revenged themselves on 
our rudeness by copiously sprinkling us with dew, and 
here and there startling a solitary partridge, which, with 
a frightened “ whirr!” darted across our way, we finally 
reached our destination. It is simply an oblong piece of 
tillable land about six acres in extent, and called an isl- 
and because its soil lies three or four feet above the sur- 
rounding level. About 1770 the grandfather of the pres- 
ent owner plowe@ the island and planted it with corn, on 
which occasion numerous relics of the great fight were 
found. Since then the ground has been practically un- 
touched, and it is now covered by small trees and various 
kinds of underbrush. . 

There is no mistake about the identity of the spot; and 
so as we stand silently in the great solitude we have 
abundant opportunity to call up in imagination the terri- 
ble scene of carnage that some of yonder ancient oaks 
may in their infancy have looked upon that Sunday 
afternoon two hundred and sixteen years ago. The 
island precisely meets the description given of it by the 
plucky but ‘slightly exaggerative Colonel Church, who 
fought in the battle, and a curious old reprint of whose 
“History of King Philip’s War” we found in the Provi- 
dence Atheneum. There on the east flows the Shickashem 
brook, and there on the west is the Noquepang “ river.” 
In yonder northeast corner the whites forced their en- 
trance into the stockade; in this corner are existing 
traces of the great fire which, after the battle was over, 
consumed the wigwams and the tribe’s entire winter sup- 
ply of Indian corn. The soil is simply black at this point 
with charcoal, several good-sized pieces of which we car- 
ried away with us. 

We were shown by Mr. Clarke a large number of relics 
of the fight which had been found at various times on the 
island. Among them are stone pipes, stone pestles, stone 
hatchets, pieces of wampum and several hundred arrow- 
heads, spearheads and battleaxes. Perhaps the most 
curious was a large silver spoon of antique pattern and 
Dutch manufacture. What a story it might tell if it 
could speak! How did it come to be lost in that battle? 
Perhaps it was on the person of some gallant Plymouth 
volunteer who perished that day. It is not improbable 
that it made the voyage on the “‘ Mayflower” fifty-five 
years before the battle. But, to our mind, the most re- 
markable relics are kernels of charred Indian corn, sev- 
eral specimens of which were shown us. Mr. Clarke 
informed us that in excavating for relics several years 
ago he found in one place about a peck of this corn, 
changed into charcoal, and which had remained undis- 
turbed for two centuries. It is not unlikely that other 
relics are yet to be found in this soil. Our youthful guide 
told us that a visitor from Providence spent an entire day 
recently excavating for relics, and felt quite rewarded by 
discovering at last an old rusty flint-lock, which he bore 
away with him in triumph. ‘‘Do many people visit this 
spot?” was one of our questions. ‘Oh, no,” was the re- 
ply; ‘‘only possibly one or two people in the course of a 
year.” 

This is not the place to give a sketch of the “Swamp 
Fight”; but it may not be amiss to recall several well- 
known facts concerning it. The chief of the Narragan- 
setts, Canonchet, after forming an alliance with Meta- 
com, or “ Philip,” then at war with the colonists, on 
learning that the troops of Governor Winslow were 
marching against him, repaired with his entire tribe, 
men, women and children, consisting of not far from two 
thousand souls, to the spot we have described. It proved 
to be a trap that he had arranged for himself, and walked 
into. At least one thousand of the tribe were put to the 
sword on that memorable Sunday afternoon “ till the sun 
went down behind a dull gray cloud.” About one-fourth 
of the plucky soldiers of Winslow were either killed or 
wounded. Canonchet with some of his people escaped; 
but they were hunted down like wolves throughout the 
country, and in a short time no trace of the tribe was left 
on the earth. 

CRANFORD, N. J. 
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THE FINANCES OF THE SALVATION ARMY. 
' BY THE REV. JAMES F. RAPSON. 


THE Salvation Army and its predecessor, the Christian 
Mission, and previous to that the East London Christian 
Mission, have always been subjected to severe criticism. 

Radical and singular in all their operations, they have 
not received the indorsement of Christian people generally. 
Their methods have been declared to be out of harmony 
with the inspired injunction: ‘‘ Let all things be done de- 
cently and in order.” Doubts have existed in the minds 
of many whether or no the possible harm accomplished 
exceeded the possible good. 

Opposition and persecution of the cruelest and most 
bitter character have been hurled against them; men 
and women have been paid to disturb their services; and 
all that man or devil could devise has been employed to 
cripple their possible usefulness, and to crush them out. 
Not content with defaming Mr. Booth and his fellow- 
laborers resort has been had to the most brutal conduct. 
The writer bears upon his person a scar caused by a 
knife in the hands of one of a company of Whitechapel 
roughs who had undertaken to break up a children’s 
service he was conducting twenty years ago in Fieldgate 
Street, Whitechapel. 

And yet this work has prospered. Under the patronage 
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of no denomination or society, and with not a single 
penny guaranteed, but for years wholly relying upon the 
voluntary contributions of God’s stewards, all the money 
needed to sustain a work which each succeeding -day 
grew in extent and-importance, was always forthcoming. 

Those who have for themselves investigated Mr. Booth’s 
work, have attested to the great good accomplished. 
They have looked upon men who aforetime were atheists, 
blasphemers, drunkards, thieves, and sinners of every 
degree, now respectable citizens, and laboring in. season 
and out of season, to strengthen and build up that work 
which previously they. had opposed and had striven to 
destroy. 

Clergymen, prominent laymen, magistrates, -parlia- 
ment, even royalty itself, have all spoken words of en- 
couragement to these people who have set’ themselves to 
lift up the fallen and to carry hope and gladness to hearts 
and homes into which a single ray of true hope had never 
once shone. 

With the publication of General Booth’s remarkable 
book, ‘* In Darkest England,” criticism of a new charac- 
ter has been written and spoken throughout this country 
and in England. Now the Army’s finances, and General 
Booth’s financial abilities are assailed, and all. kinds of 
statements have been made with reference to the same. 

And yet not new, for in the early-days of the work in 
the East of London, as far back as 1867, an old Scotch in- 
fidel and barroom lecturer, was in the habit of standing 
on the Mile End Waste, and declaring that ** Booth was 
making a fine thing out of his Mission.” Andon more 
than one occasion the writer has heard the late Charles 
Bradlaugh state that he knew that ‘Booth was well feath- 
ering his nest with the Mission funds.” When the Gen- 
erai was in this country a few years ago, he was met with 
the rumor that he had gotten so rich out of the Army 
money that ‘he ate his food from silver plates-with a 
gold knife and fork.” 

The favorite misrepresentation for many years has been 
the announcement that the Army kept no accounts and 
published no balance sheets. Professor Huxley depre- 
cates the autocratic absolutism of the Army organization, 
and distrusts the soundness of Booth’s financeering.. Mr. 
James M. Bruce, in the Baptist Review, January, 1891, 
states that no satisfactory report is made to anybody of 
how the money is spent—that the books do not balance— 
and that he (Booth) is lax and unbusinesslike in his ad- 
ministration of the Army funds. 

These are strong statements and ought not to have been 
made except on the most reliable authority. 

Are these accusations founded on fact? Is it true that 
no satisfactory report is made to anybody of how the 
money is spent? Is it true that the books do not balance? 
Is it true that General Booth is lax and unbusinesslike 
in his administration of the Army funds? 

In no sense are these charges true, or in any degree in 
harmony with the facts. 

Professor Huxley speaks of the “autocratic absolu- 
tism.” Well, General Booth is an autocrat; but this is 
true only of the Army’s methods; it is not true, and never 
has been true of the Army’s funds. 

The writer was associated with Mr. Booth for six years, 
and was the first General Secretary of the Christian Mis- 
sion which has since become known as the Salvation 
Army, and he therefore feels competent to speak authori- 
tatively and with personal knowledge,in defense of one of 
the cleanest, purest and most upright men the world has 
ever known. 

As early as 1866 General Booth invited a number of 
gentlemen, members of different Christian churches, to 
become a committee on finance, to oversee’the receipt and 
expenditure of ali moneys, and to stand between him and 
the public to guarantee that the money received was ex- 
pended in the manner designed by the donors. From 
their own number they appointed Charles Owen, Esq., of 
Millwall, Honorary Secretary, and N: J. Powell, Esq., a 
prominent manufacturer and merchant in the city, as 
Treasurer. 

The method of vouching employed was as follows: 
When the mail was opened Mr. Booth and the Secretary 
(the writer) sat at a table together. The letters with the 
contents were handed the Secretary, Mr. Booth having 
first entered in a private cash book the amounts received. 
From the time of the opening of the letters Mr: Booth 
had no access to the money, nor had the Secretary any 
access to the private cash book. But once a month the 
Honorary Secretary visited the office for the-purpose of 
examining the cash account. Mr. Booth’s private book 
was handed to him, which he would compare with’ the 
Mission account books, to see that the’ money received 
had been properly entered, and that it had been paid 
into the bank. Every penny received was deposited 
with Messrs. Dimsdale, Fowler & Co., Bankers, to the 
credit of Mr. Powell, the Treasurer. Of course no one 


but Mr. Powell could withdraw it. “For current expenses | 


an account was opened with the National and Provincial 
Bank of England in the name of Mr. Booth, and sums of 


one to two hundred pounds were transferred ‘from the » 
first named bank to the second named bank, as required. : 


True Mr. Booth was the only one who could sign checks 
on the National and Provincial Bank of England; but the 


check book was in the possession of the Secrétary, who. 


made out every check that was drawn. 
Indeed,everything was done that could be thought of to 
anticipate criticism and to make malfeasance impossible 


’ 





on the part of either principal or employé. It would be 
difficult to conceive of a more thorough system of check- 
ing and vouching than that in vogue in the office of the 
Christian. Mission; and yet:it-has. been asserted by disin- 
terested persons who .have-had opportunities for investi- 
gation, that-a still more thorough and complete system is 
at present employed. 

It has been said thatthe. books. were examined once a 
month by the Honorary Secretary. This gentleman was 
engaged in an extensive business, and at these examina- 
tions he frequently called to his assistance his chief book- 
keeper. 

Forevery penny received a check was furnished by 
some person independent-of the Secretary, as,for instance, 
Mr. Booth’s private cash book. And for every penny ex- 
pended, tho it were only twopence for bus fare into the 
city, or a, penny for ‘a lead pencil, .a-receipt. or voucher 
was required. There was even: a postage book, in which 
was entered the address of every letter mailed, so that a 
voucher could be furnished for every postage stamp: 

Inaddition to this monthly examination, the books were 
taken once a year to Josiah:Beddow, Public Accountant, 
Bosinghall Street, to -be audited. . Here they were exam- 
ined by experts, who furnished a properly signed balance 
sheet for publication. - 

But it may be said that-since all this refers to methods 
employed in years gone by, it does not show that Profes- 
sor Huxley’s -and Mr. Bruce’s distrust of the. present 
financial-management are without reason. 

-In reply, there is herewith submitted the following 
clipping from-The Accountant, a paper published in Lon- 
don, and specially devoted t the interests of actuaries: 

“The Salvation Army accounts are clear, and-undoubted- 
ly well kept. Very creditable specimens; and we only wish 
thatthe accounts of all charitable institutions were as 
earefully and clearly kept.’’ 

And: concerning a balance: sheet the following letter 
was written last January to one of the London dailies: 


THE SALVATION ARMY BALANCE SHEET AND ACCOUNTS. 

“Sirv:—Our attention having been directed to your issue of 
the ist inst., wherein you refer to the above accounts as 
being ‘muddle-headed,’ we were curious to know the mean- 
ing of the expression, and find from your issue of to-day 
that it is subjective rather than objective. “We should be 
in error were we to’ accuse your critic ‘Scrutator’ of a 
knowledge of- bookkeeping, and, therefore, can easily for- 
give his blundering references to the balance sheet and -.ac- 
counts. He is-entirely wrong in his conclusions. 

‘* As you aceuse us. of. signing inaccurate statements, we 
are prepared, should you wish,. personally to submit the 
printed accounts to Mr. Saffery, the President of the Insti- 
tute of Chartered Accountants in England and Wales, and 
let him pass judgment as to whether we are right or ‘ Scru- 
tator.’ 

“We see no reason after ‘ Scrutator’s* criticism, to alter 
our opinion as to'the accuracy of the accounts, or to vary 
our certificate. “ Yours faithfully, 

“ Knox, BURBRIDGE, CropPpER & Co., Chartered Account- 

- ants, and Auditors to the Salvation Army, 16 Finsbury 

Circus, London.” 

For a great: many years General Booth, his wife, and 
seven of their children; have given all their strength and 
abilities to this work; and; with-one exveption,; none of 
them have ever received from the Mission or Army funds 
a single penny by way of-salary or remuneration. The 
exception is-the eldest son, Mr. Bramwell Booth, who, 
next to his father, is‘ the head of the Army; and who re- 
ceives a salary which has been ‘likened by Canon Farrar 
to the meager salary of a post-office clerk. 

Doubtless there will always be found: some who will 
criticise ‘and find fault with this-and similar movements. 
But that must be a genuine work,-and-deserving of re- 
spect ‘and confidence which calis forth the sympathy and 
indorsement of ‘such eminent Churchmen as: Archbishop 
Tait and Canon Farrar, and ‘such an influential layman 
as Lord Radstock. ‘That must be* a ‘work of genuine 
merit to have prompted Engiand’s-Queen to have come 
down. from her royal exclusiveness to dictate a-telegram 
of ‘indorsement’ and encouragement to the wife of Gen- 
eral Booth. 

And it will perhaps be-well if ‘all’ remembered the ad- 
vice of Gamaliel: «If this counsel or this work be of men, 
it will come to naught; ‘but ‘if it be of God ye cannot 
overthrow it; lest haply ye be‘found even to fight against 
God.” 


WHITMAN, MAss. 





THE “UNION QUESTION” IN NORWAY. 


BY NICOLAY:.GREVSTAD. 


JUDGING from the tenor of recent dispatches one might 
think that the relations of Norway and Sweden to each 
other are strained to the very point of rupture of the 
union between them, ~But there is not. the slightest dan- 
ger of any such thing, nor are the relations between the 
two countries seriously strained. The sensational reports 


now going on in Nor- 
way. The leading issue of this contest relates to the ad- 
ministration of the foreign affairs. The platform of the 
‘Liberal Party demands a separate and con- 
sular service for Norway; and should the Liberals win a 
decisive victory—which at this writing does not seem 








improbable—the next Storthing (National desundia> 
would proceed to enforce the demand. 

Sweden would look upon such a departure on the part 
of the Storthing with unveiled displeasure. But it would 
not lead to war between the two countries, nor to a rup- 
ture of the bond of union between them. It would not 
affect the European equilibrium, nor give the world the 
least bit of ashake. The arrangement demanded by the 
Liberal Party-of Norway would present some novel and 
interesting features to the student of constitutional and 
international law. A few authors might declare war on 
the new order of things should it come to be established; 
otherwise the public peace would not be disturbed. 

The..so-called ‘(diplomatic question” is an issue not 
only between Norway and Sweden, but also between the 
two great parties in Norway. The party of the Right 
recognizes the necessity of a reform in the existing method 
of administering foreign affairs, but opposes the policy of 
the Left as prejudicial to the integrity of the union. 
That is.also the ground of the objections raised in 
Sweden. The question, then, turns upon the nature of 
the compact between the two kingdoms. 

The union of Sweden and Norway dates back to the 
turbulent year 1814 (the Act of Union being promul- 
gated in the spring of 1815). It was. planned by a long- 
headed prince, and was accepted not without misgivings 
in Norway, and not without disappointment by many of 
the leading men of Sweden. But as time went on it came 
to be better understood and its mutual advantages to be 
more and more appreciated by both of the parties to the 
agreement. It has been a blessing to both. It brought 
to each of them peace and greater security from foreign 
enemies; and in each country it marks the beginning of a 
long era of sturdy growth and general prosperity. It is 
now firmly rooted in the affections and good sense of 
nations. 

The path of the Swedish-Norwegian union has been 
very far from smooth, however. History was in a great 
hurry in forming the contract, and, as a consequence, the 
work was not without serious imperfections. Only the 
most important terms of agreement were clearly set 
forth in the Act of Union, all details being left for 
time and experience to elaborate. This supplementary 
work of interpretation and construction has been a fruit- 
ful source of friction and difficulties. The leading men 
of Sweden who had dreamed of a conquest of Norway in- 
stead of a union with that country on terms of equality, 
set out to reduce Norway to the position of a minor under 
the guardianship of Sweden. ‘the Norwegians, on the 
other hand, jealous and ever watchful of their liberty and 
independence, were as determined and unyielding in as- 
serting and maintaining Norway’s right to perfect equal- 
ity with the other kingdom. ‘here have been frequent 
clashes between the two countries, and, occasionally, 
rather threatening displays of ‘‘ jingoism” on both sides 
of the border. But, gradually, the differences have been 
adjusted, Sweden yielding by degrees most of the points 
at issue. The only point yet in controversy relates.to the 
administration of foreign affairs, and this question is now 
pressing for consideration and speedy settlement. 

One might suppose that a union of two countries, in- 
tended to be perpetual and indissoluble, would involve a 
common or ‘* union” administration of foreign affairs, as 
is the-case with Austria-Hungary, for instance.. The 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Hapsburg Empire is 
not an Austrian functionary, nor a Hungarian function- 
ary, but an officer of the dual monarchy. Sweden and 
Norway are in a different category; they.bave no union 
minister of foreign affairs, nor a union minister of any 
kind. In the light of current doctrines their union seems 
to be almost too empty for existence. It is not a Staaten- 
Bund, nor is it a Bundes-Staat, strictly speaking. Altho 
it is somewhat more substantial than a mere ‘ personal” 
union, it lacks the essential characteristics of a ‘‘ real” 
union. . Sweden and Norway are each independent king- 
doms, each possessing all the organs of a complete, inde- 
pendent, separate constitutional government. Each has 
its-own legislature, executive and judiciary. Under the 
Act of Union they have nothing in common, except the 
king» and peace and war. .‘lheir monetary systems, 
finances, tariff systems, postal affairs, armies and navies, 
in short, ali branches of the government, are distinct and 
separate for each country. ‘ihere is no union parliament 
nor a union judiciary, nor a union army and navy. But 
they have a common king, and besides being King of 
Sweden and King of Norway, which are two separate 
functions, he is also a union executive for the purposes of 
the union. A branch (three members) of the Norwegian 
Council-of State is with the King during his residence in 
Sweden. A branch of the Swedish Council of State is 
with him during his residence in Norway. When ques- 
tions coneerning both countries are considered in a Swe- 
dish Council-of State the three members of the Norwe- 
gian Cabinet are admitted with right to speak and vote. 

Similarly, when questions concerning both countries are 
considered in & Norwegian Council of State three mem- 
bers of the Swedish Cabinet are admiited with the same 
privilege. This is-called a “ joint” Council of State. 

Altho diplomatic and consular affairs form the most 
important group of State business concerning both coun- 
tries, such questions have been exempt from considera- 
tion in a “joint” Council of State. The explanation of 
this bizarre anomaly is historical rather than juridic. 
Norway entered the union without the equipment of a 
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diplomatic service. She had not yet obtained the recog- 
nition of the great powers of her independence, and con- 
sequently had no diplomatic agents accredited at their 
courts. After her union with Sweden grave questions 
bearing upon her relations to foreign countries pressed 
for immediate attention, and Sweden being provided with 
aregular diplomatic service, the King instructed the 
Swedish Minister of Foreign Affairs to assume charge of 
Norway’s foreign relations, Under the Swedish Consti- 
tution diplomatic affairs were exempt from the general 
rules, providing for the transactions of executive busi- 
ness in a council of state of responsible ministers. The 
Minister for Foreign Affairs was king in his department; 
he need not even inform his colleagues of what he was 
doing, or intended to do. 

It would be difficult to conceive of an arrangement 
more unsatisfactory to Norway; yet it was about the 
only thing that could be done under the circumstances. 
For many years Norway was too poor to think of estab- 
lishing a diplomatic service of her own, and what began 
as a temporary expedient, a makeshift, thus gradually 
became a settled practice. Sweden claimed the control 
of the foreign affairs of both countries as her right, main- 
taining that the condition de facto was also the condi- 
tion de jure. And holding the strong vantage ground of 
possession she has been able to keep matters in statu quo 
till now. 

The practice is clearly both illegal and unconstitutional. 
It is a violation of the organic law of Norway and incon- 
sistent with the Act of Union. That Norway’s interests 
have suffered more or less in consequence it is needless to 
state. As she grew in strength, materially and intel- 
lectually, the condition became more and more unbear- 
able. Norway to-day ranks among the greatest maritime 
powers of the world. Her system of education is admira- 
ble. Her system of government is a pure democracy un- 
tainted by corruption. In literature, art and science she 
is well to the front. She possesses all the attributes of a 
free and independent people entitled toa place among 
the family of nations. She is free and independent, and 
yet, as long as her foreign affairs are managed by a min- 
ister of the Swedish Crown there is a blot upon her shield 
of independence. Such a condition cannot be otherwise 
than humiliating to a people who are proud of their 
achievements, conscious of their strength, and full of 
hope and ambition for the future. 

Various efforts to revise the Act of Union have been 
made from time to time. They have led to nothing. The 
only solution proposed up to the present year was the 
creation of the oftice of a Union Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, responsible both to the Swedish Riksdag and the 
Norwegian Storthing. If Sweden had not insisted that 
this functionary must always be a Swede, the question 
would have been adjusted long ago; but the Norwegians 
have stubbornly refused to yield on this point. They now 
seem to have given up the hope of reaching a satisfactory 
settlement through negotiations with Sweden, and are 
determined, apparently, to take matters into their own 
hand, ‘The Liberal Party, which voices the sentiment of 
a majority of the people, proposes to establish a separate 
diplomatic and consular service for Norway under the 
management of a Norwegian minister for foreign affairs. 
That such action on the part of Norway would be incon- 
sistent with the Act of Union is not seriously maintained; 
but the policy is opposed by Sweden and also the party 
of the Right in Norway as fatal to the existence of the 
union. 

The Liberals contend that, so far from being dangerous, 
it would remove forever the cause of dissatisfaction and 
injustice, and thus strengthen the union; and that is the 
only feasible and practical solution that could be proposed. 
The remedy is certainly simple enough, Not a syllable 
would have to be changed either in the Act of Union or 
the organic law of Norway. All that would be required 
to establish the new order of things, are an appropriation 
by the Storthing and the appointment of the necessary 
functionaries. The new arrangement would involve a 
complete separation of the administration of the foreign 
affairs of the two countries; but that would not necessa- 
rily weaken the union. The King would have a double 
set of diplomatic agents at every capital, which would, 
it is believed, be something unprecedented; but the novel- 
ty of tHe thing would be greater than the inconvenience. 

The question is: What would Sweden do? She would 
probably do nothing at all. She might declare the union 
dissolved; but the King would not give his assent to that. 
Oscar II is a sincere believer in the union, and would do 
all in hig power to prevent its disruption. He isa man of 
broad views, progressive ideas and strong intellectual 
powers, a man eminently qualified to deal with important 
and difficult questions. He has the confidence of the 
Norwegian people. They have learned to respect and 
trust him, as he has learned to respect and trust them, 
His position in the controversy between the two countries 
whose united crowns he wears is a very delicate one; but 
there is no reason to be believe that he considers the de- 
mand of Norway either unreasonable or unjust. The 
union as it stands is mainly the work of his grandfather. 
None of the successors of the first Bernadotte have been 
so well qualified as Oscar II for the difficult task of using 
the influence of the crown in aid of the unavoidable re- 
modeling of the only weak part of the structure. 

This is the overshadowing issue in the present electoral 
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is one of grave importance. Much depends upon the re- 
sult. But there is no foundation whatever for the re- 
ports of an impending war between Norway and Sweden. 
A great many Americans visited Norway this last sum- 
mer, but not one of them.has reported the country as 
being on the brink’of either revolution or war. . Many 
probably did not even learn that a battle of. ballots was 
being fought. There are no parades, or torchlight pro- 
cessions, or brass bands in a Norwegian campaign. An 
American would becapt to think that the Norwegians 
must carry on their campaign in whispers. But beneath 
the serene surface there is thorough earnestness and de- 
termination of purpose, genuine, if tempered enthusiasm, 
and sincere devotion to principle. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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PRESENT CONDITION OF SILK MANUFAC- 
TURES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


BY EDMUND COLLINS. 
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OF all the mapufacturing industries of which this great 
nation is so justly proud, not one stands more conspicu- 
ous for its success than silk, tho it.came into the field 
with great tardiness and caution. ..The truth is native 
capital rather trembled at the thought of putting itself in 
competition with old-world houses: whose looms had a 
skill derived from the experience of, perhaps three thou-: 
sand years. So it came to pass that while enterprising 
men busied themselves with the production of cotton and 
woolen goods, and began to wrest:the market from Euro- 
pean manufactures, the country seemed satisfied that it 
should buy its silks from abroad, There was also this 
disadvantage on the side of silk, that while the manufac- 
turers of woolens and cottons could obtain most of their 
wool and all their cotton in the raw state in-this country, 
it was necessary to get cocoons from abroad, the experi- 
ment of native raw-silk production having ended in 
pretty decided failure. 

I say that the experiment ended in failure; for, tho 
some of our most progressive silk manufacturers may 
have lost sight of the fact, the raising of raw silk in this 
country was a very important branch of colonial industry 
over a hundred years ago. And I may briefly state how 
that industry came into existence, how it fared, and why 
it collapsed. Silk culture was.one of the fads of King 
James I. He saw in the southern part of his colonial 
dominions in North America all the opportunities for 
rearing the silkworm that existed in the East. With 
this end in view, he obtained a large quantity of cater- 
pillars’ eggs, and forwarded them to Virginia, where op- 
erations were at once commenced by persons who had 
had experience in raw-silk countries. The Savannah 
River was adjudged to be the best region, and the head- 
quarters of the new industry was Ebenezer. There were 
many failures in the beginning; but the total exports 
from the Savannah, delivered as cocoons to the filiatures 
in London, were over 10,000 pounds. Then came the 
Revolutionary War, and silkworm raising was dropped. 

But there were many, after the colonies cut their allegi- 
ance and became a Republic, who still believed that the 
production of raw silk could be made profitable; so about 
sixty years ago we find several courageously at work in 
the business again. The footing-up of raw-silk exports 
in 1844 showed a handsome gross of 400,000 pounds for 
the revived régime, In 1850, however, the year’s exports 
reached less than 15,000 pounds, and since that date the 
production of raw silk has been practically abandoned in 
the United States. Nevertheless, there are many at this 
hour who believe that there is a great future for the busi- 
ness, and a Women’s Silk Culture Association has a con- 
siderable membership and is obtaining good results. But 
here, of course, comes in the question of protection. 
Those engaged in raising caterpillars in this country are 
too few, and their operations too small, to obtain protec- 
tion against the foreign dealer in raw silk. To give these 
few protection now would paralyze our great silk manu- 
facturing business, which has all it can do, aided by high 
tariff, to make steady progress against the opposition of 
the army of old-world looms, with its cheap labor. 
Hence tariff relief has been denied to American raw silk; 
but the day may come, and I believe it will come, when 
our silk industry will be so solidly established and have 
such a sure hold of its own market, that it need not fear 
foreign competition and will be able to tolerate a protec- 
tive tariff for cocoons. 

And now to turn to that achievement of which this na- 
tion has reason to be so proud—the production of silk 
fabrics. We have at hand the semi-centenary of domes- 
tic silk manufacture; that is to say, we have been only 
fifty years making silk goods, and yet we stand at this 
hour the second nation of the earth in this branch of in- 
dustry. We have beaten the East, we have beaten Swit- 
zerland, Germany, England, every European nation ex- 
cept France; and we are approaching her with rapid 
strides. Last year the value of our manufactures of silk 
was $60,000,000; the value of French manufactures was a 
trifle over $100,000,000. 
servant of our silk dealers, importers as well as domes- 
tic dealers, that the next twelve years will make the 

United States the equal of France in the production of 
silk fabrics. 

Let me, however, sketch briefly the history of this 
splendid achievément in America. A little better than 
fifty years ago the United States imported practically all 
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her silks. Then some enterprising persons put their cap- 
ital together and brought to this country a large number 
of the most skillful and experienced operatives they could 
secure. For some reason or another Paterson was des- 
tined to be to the United States what Spitalfields has 
been so long to England. There were erected mills, ac- 
cording to the best European plan, and nothing that per- 
severance, courage and capital could do was wanting. 
When these mills first raised their modest chimneys, the 
looms of Europe were operated by hand; and to this day 
the great bulk of silk weaving done across the water is 
performed by hand. The American manufacturers soon 
saw that they would be at a disadvantage in the struggle 
with no better machinery than their rivals—for the Eu- 
ropean silkmen had the experience of generations. Most 
of the men and women they employed were the sons and 
daughters of weavers, so that they began in the factories, 
according to the opinion of the heads of many old houses, 
with an inherited skill for their work. Moreover, the 
European had a business handed down to him from his 
father, or perhaps his greatgrandfather; and the house 
had carried its commerce into every corner of the earth. 
All the buildings and all the machinery were in existence, 
and every wheel turned without a jar. The American 
was obliged to train a large portion of his operatives, to 
build factories and machinery, study his market and es- 
tablish his trade. He was at a tremendous disadvantage; 
and he had to bear, among other things, the sneers of 
those who turned up their noses at home-made silk, which 
they seemed to consider unfit to be worn by any one with 
pretensions to gentility. Nevertheless he persevered; and 
the product of his looms soon could not be distinguished 
from the foreign fabric, and was frequently sold by com- 
mission men and retailers as imported goods. The Gov- 
ernment came to his assistance and put a tariff embargo 
on incoming silks. The result of the first success was the 
establishment of silk factories besides in Paterson, in 
NewYork, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, Massachusetts,Cal- 
ifornia, Ohio, Illinois, New Hampshire, Maryland, Virgin- 
ia, Missouri and Kansas. Indeed, so active was capital for 
the first thirty years that in 1874 there were in the United 
States one hundred and eighty silk manufactories, em- 
ploying about 25,000 operatives, producing all the common 
grades of ribbons and broad goods and other descriptions 
of silk fabrics. The total capital employed by these es- 
tablishments, in 1874, was $14,708,184, and the value of 
the product of their looms was a trifle over $20,000,000. 
In the same year the valne of imported silks was $22,810,- 
483. That is to say, sixteen years ago the value of our 
imports of domestic silks exceeded the value of our do- 
mestic silk manufacturers by nearly $3,000,000. 

The contention had long been made by American man- 
ufacturers that the United States ought to be able to 
wrest from Europe the entire business of supplying silks 
to the American markets. But, aided even as they were 
by the most generous tariff, they found this slow work in 
face of the extensive and long established factories and 
machinery of the Old World with their cheap labor. 
What could be done? They would pit power against 
hand—that is, do the great bulk of their weaving auto- 
matically, instead of by hand. When the European 
weavers heard what the Americans were going to do, 
they laughed ironically. Think of weaving a piece of 
silk, this queen among the fabrics, with power looms. 
Power looms, they thought, might do well enough for 
weaving canvas or jute bagging, but for the delicate, ra- 
diant product of the silkworm, oh, no. But the Ameri- 
can manufacturers were not diverted from their purpose; 
they devised machinery of marvelous adaptability, and 
produced a fabric which, when put into the hands of Euro- 
pean artisans, brought this comment: ‘‘ Oh, they may tell 
tell us that is made on power looms, but we won’t believe 
them. We know that it is made on hand looms.” In 
fact, the revolution in silk weaving worked by power 
looms devised and operated by Americans soon became 
one of the wonders of the textile world. Not alone was 
the fabric produced by the power looms as beautiful to 
the eye for its evenness and fineness of weave, but it was 
quite as durable as that produced on hand looms. And 
in many repects it was evener than the hand-made prod- 
uct, and for this reason alone found a ready welcome in 
the market. From the hour that the rumble and clatter 
of power looms were first heard in America, our native 
production of silk goods has been on a rapid march to 
complete triumph. Mr. Trumbull, of the Rose and Trum- 
bull Co., proprietors of the American Silk Journal, and 
agents, under the Census Act, for the silk manufacturing 
business of the United States, informs me that the appli- 
cation of power to looms makes for speed, economy of 
space, greater compactness all around, and dispenses with 
much of the labor necessary for operations by hand. 

‘* Take,” said he, ‘‘ that modern marvel among fabric 
producers, the Wadsworth swivel loom, the only one in 
in the world, with its swivel attachment by which it is 
enabled to swivel in the dots, figures and other designs in 
the weave. They cannot believe abroad that such variety 
and complexity of weave can be accomplished in such 
perfection by power.” 

And then see what we do at our spinning frames in 
comparison with what they do abroad. 

In England and other European factories, the speed of 
spindles ranges from 2,500 to 4,000 revolutions per min- 
ute; go into a Paterson mill, and there you can have it 
demonstrated that the spindles perform from twelve to 
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fifteen thousand revolutions a minute. And this is the 
case also in the other silk-weaving establishments of the 
Union. There is no longer a monopoly of this high-speed 
spindle; there is the Duffy & Whorrell, the Atwood, and 
the Machinists’ Asseciation spindle, all positive marvels 
of revolutionary power. These spindles save labor on a 
vast scale by various deft and unique automatic contriv- 
ances and attachments, the most notable of which is the 
“take up.” Take, then, that other American invention, 
the great belt spinner, invented and built by Atherton and 
others of Paterson, obviating, as it does, the use of bands, 
the one belt touching all the flanges of the spindles, and 
turning them uniformly. So different, indeed, is the 
American machinery from the foreign, that when a 
weaver or spinner from over-seas enters an American mill 
he is dumbfounded and does not know what this and 
that piece of splendid machinery, with its lightning-like 
movement, is. To enter nearly any silk mill in this 
country, even the inexperienced eye is at once struck by 
the economy of space, by the complete utilization of time, 
the perfect division of labor, and the consequent harmony 
of movement among machines and operatives. 

And nothing can well exceed the tidiness, healthful 
and comfortable appearance of these operatives, notably 
the women. The latter range from young girlhood to 
womanhood, their bright eyes and cheerful faces show- 
ing that there is genuine pleasure for them in this beau- 
tiful branch of industry. The girls are tastefully and 
well dressed, and as you meet them in the street hurry- 
ing home to their meals or in the evening after the spin- 
dles and shuttles have hushed their noise, it would be 
difficult to persuade yourself that they were ‘‘ working 
girls” or ‘* factory girls” as these terms go. Their earn- 
ings range from $6 to $14 a week. 

As to the product of these native looms, they consist of 
the finest qualities, the very finest qualities of plain and 
brocaded dress goods and ribbons; every description ‘of 
tie silks, millinery and tailor’s silks, handkerchiefs, muf- 
fiers, hosiery, mittens, laces, and a score of other descrip- 
tions of fabric. The struggle against the perfect product 
of the Swiss looms is a steady one, and the result extreme- 
ly gratifying. If we cannot yet produce laces so airy in 
texture as those which the Germans aptly call luft- 
stickerei, we can satisfy a large part of the native demand. 
And by and by we shall have luftstickerei of our own; 
we have already attempted to replace the English Not- 
tinghams, and one house with headquarters in New York 
has succeeded admirably in its attempt. So successful 
have our native mills been in the production of dress 
silks, that frequently the commission house, when order- 
ing the manufacture of a certain number of pieces at the 
ills, directs that a foreign label shall be woven on the 
piece. For some of our fastidious women do not yet care 
tor American silks, and dealers, even the largest in the 
country, put off this imposition of name upon their very 
best customers. 

I have referred to the second place held by America in 
the production of fine laces; I may add also that in cer- 
tain lines of high French fancies the Americans are still 
behind, and in the production of velvets and high-class 
plushes the beginning has only been made here. Before 
the passage of the McKinley bill there were only three es- 
tablishments in the country engaged in this production; 
and they were not successful. The cheap labor of Europe 
made competition impossible. The general reader may 
not know that the pile on a piece of velvet is produced by 
cutting along, by hand, the loops of thread that come to 
the surface after the fabric is woven. This cannot be 
done successfully yet by machinery, and European velvet 
cutters work for a wage that would meah utter destitu- 
tion to an operative in this country. The McKinley bill 
provides a duty of $1.50 per pound, besides an ad valorem 
duty of 15 per cent. on velvets, plushes or other pile 
fabrics, containing less than 75- per cent. of silk, and on 
all similar goods containing over 75 per cent. of silk, $3.50 
per pound and 15 per cent. ad valorem. As the old rate 
on all these goods was 50 per cent. ad valorem, it will be 
seen what a propping this business has received. Euro- 
pean makers of velvets and plushes have already taken 
fright, and the following manufacturers of velvets, 
plushes, etc., have decided to begin operations here: 
Messrs. Reixach & Watson, directors of Lister & Co.’s 
great silk-plush manufacturing concern, Bradford, Eng- 
land; and Messrs. Walker and Henry Lister, both of 
Huddersfield, England. For all the abuse heaped on the 
McKinley bill, of this one thing I am certain: It will give 
to the United States a plush and velvet industry. 

I have said that in 1874 we made about $20,000,000 
worth of silks, and imported nearly $23,000,000 worth. 
Last year we made $60,000,000, and imported, less the 
duty, about $34,000,000. With velvets and plushes soon 
to be added to the home list, that thirty-four millions will 
shrink pretty small. In 1874 we had about 25,000 opera- 
tives engaged in silk manufacture; now we have over 
50,000. 

It is only in late years, likewise, that Americans have 
engaged in the finishing, dyeing and printing of silks. 
Now in every town where silk mills are in operation 
there are dyeing, finishing and printing works, so 
that for the great bulk of silk fabrics we are completely 
independent of Europe. As for designs, weaves and 
patterns, nearly every silk house avails itself of the best 
artistic skill; and produces all the richest and daintiest 


few of our fall shades, planned and dyed just out at 
Paterson, and elsewhere in the States: every description 
of red, pink, blue, centaurs, artichauts, lentilles, sara- 
celles, verveines, fougéres, vichys, marine, amiral, tison, 
moka, California, anemone, bluegrass, argus, nickel, 
aluminum, glycine, dahlia, spirit of flame, and what not. 
Let me add, and I say it with regret, that our domestic 
manufacturers are becoming as expert in the artificial 
weighting of silk as the foreigners. Who could believe, 
but it is nevertheless true, that a piece of black silk if 
weighed may be found to contain four-fifths weighting 
material and only one-fifth pure silk? 
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I po not mean to assert that Mr. Whistler is by any 
means equal to Velasquez; but I know of no other artist 
to whose works Whistler’s paintings may so fitly be 
compared. There is the same homogeneity, the same grave 
reticence and delicate harmony of color, the same decision, 
yet exquisiteness, of touch. Indeed,in nothing do these 
works of Mr. Whistler’s differ more completely from the 
pictures around them than in this same decision; or, one 
might say, economy of handling—the deliberateness where- 
with every touch, from first to last, is so laid as to serve its 
intended purpose, neither more nor less, in the completed 
picture. ‘Chis is an unfailing characteristic of really great 
art. Whether the method be simple or complex, whether 
the artist be a Velasquez or a Titian, not one stroke upon 
the canvas is superfluous; each one has its especial function 
in relation to all the rest. 

Mr. Whistler’s pictures in the present exhibition were 
painted many years ago. One is the portrait of the artist’s 
mother, well known (or rather, ill known) by the engrav- 
ing; the other is the portrait of a Miss Alexander. The 
former I remember seeing at the Royal Academy, where it 
was originally exhibited; on that occasion, however, it was 
impossible to form any judgment of the work, as it was, 
perhaps, prudently “skied”? by the committee. It is de- 
scribed by the artist as an “arrangement in black and 
gray’; and, in fact, with the exception of the flesh tints, 
black and white, with a warm brown chiefly for glazing, 
appear to be almost the only pigments employed in the 
picture. Less color there could hardly be in a picture; yet 
it is evident at a glance that none but a firstrate colorist 
could have produced it, could have given such subtle modu- 
lations to the silvery grays, such exquisiteness to the pale 
carnations, such tender harmony to the whole. 

Nor has the painter failed in what we may designate the 
human interest of his pictures—by which I do not mean the 
infusion of the artist’s own individuality into his work, but 
his success in rendering on canvas the individuality of other 
people. Altho a picture may be a perfect work of art with- 
out possessing, in this sense, any human interest whatso- 
ever, it is difficult to conceive that a picture, having 
humanity for its subject, can be a noble work of art with- 
out displaying some more than ordinary insight into human 
character on the part of the artist. With such insight, I 
suppose our great English painter, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
was more largely gifted than almost any other artist, from 
the earliest days of painting to the present time. Mr. 
Whistler is not a Reynolds, but he is a great artist, never- 
theless. The portrait of his mother is most beautiful in its 
rendering of the placid dignity of calm old age, noris that 
of Miss Alexander less admirable in its expression of the 
dainty grace of girlhood. In both pictures there is an ex- 
cellent refinement which makes everything else in the rooms 
look vulgar beside them. 

The portrait of Miss Alexander—a ‘‘ harmony in gray and 
green,’’ as the artist calls it—is painted with almost as re- 
stricted a palet as that of Mr. Whistler. Warm grays, 
browns and black are relieved with passages of less neutral 
color; pearly flesh tints, pale green, and here and there a 
touch of orange or golden yellow, cautiously and delicately 
added. The attitude of the child is natural and unstrain- 
ed. She stands with her left foot advanced, and her head 
turned to face the spectator; her left arm falls carelessly 
by her side, the hand holding a large hat of soft gray felt, 
with flowing white feathers. She wears a short-skirted 
dress of starched white muslin, with a gray over-skirt, and 
a sash of pale yellow-green silk about her waist; white 
stockings and black shoes, with pale green rosets. Her 
face is interesting, but hardly beautiful; complexion pale, 
lips thick, tho without coarseness, deep gray eyes, full of 
sweet expressiveness. Soft brown hair, bound on the top of 
the head with a black ribbon, falls like a cloud about her 
face and neck. She does not remind you in the least of 
Reynolds’s children; the tender playfulness, the shy sweet- 
ness, which give such ineffable charm to the masterpieces of 
the greatest painter of children, are not here to be found. 
Mr. Whistler’s style has a certain severity, nearly akin to 
that of Velasquez. Yet, mingled with the severity, there is 
a sweetness, such as Velasquez himself imparts to those won- 
derful little Infantas of his, with their serious faces and 
quaint, stiff costumes. As a work of art the picture is un- 
impeachable; as the portrait of a child, simple and unaffect- 
ed, it is infused witha sympathy which cannot fail to com- 
municate itself to the spectator, with acharm which grows 
upon us as we gaze. 

It is with a feeling almost of indignation that we turn 
from these noble pictures to observe how our English 
painters of the present day are upholding the tradition of 
their great predecessors in portrait painting. Upon Mr. 
Whistler, indeed, the mantle of Velasquez may be said to 
have descended; but if that of Reynolds has fallen upon Sir 
John Millais, it is in a terribly tattered condition. Yet 
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absence of art of the highest class, are entitled to respect. 
After all, it is only the very few in any age who attain that 
highest class, while among artists of the second degree 
Millais surely holds an honorable position, He is repre- 
sented in this exhibition by his portrait of Mr. Gladstone, 
painted in 1879—an excellent likeness with a characteristi- 
cally earnest expression. But it is the work of a gifted 
painter of likenesses rather than a great artist; valuable in 
its way, however, and well painted, with entire freedom 
from the vulgarity which disgraces the work of so many 
contemporaries. 

As we look round the gallery, and perhaps especially as 
we examine the work of the ablest contributors, the con- 
viction is forced upon us that in the production of these 
pictures the feeling of devotion to art has had little or 
nothing to do. They are painted for the public, and the 
the public, mistaking violence for strength, and effective 
claptrap for knowledge, admires and thinks how clever it 
allis. And so it is—clever enough, if that were all! And 
there is color of all kinds, from the brightest of greens and 
crimsons to the dullest of neutral grays, yet not one passage 
of lovely coloring anywhere, except in those pictures of Mr. 
Whistler’s. And there is handling in great variety, from 
rough to smooth; but the sketching is coarse and the finish 
is weak, and, with the same exception, there is scarcely a 
bit of work in the gallery which displays at once power 
and refinement. 

Startling contrasts are cheaply obtained, and with the 
uneducated in art are a strong evidence of power; so there 
are plenty of startling contrasts. Take, for instance, Mr. 
Herkomer’s portrait of Mr. Archibald Forbes. The paimt- 
ing is not merely coarse, it is brutal; and the figure is placed 
in full light upon a background of darkness as intense aS 
the painter could make it. This was a favorite effect of the 
late Frank Holl’s, and is what some people call “strong” 
painting; but it is merely violent and vulgar. Mr. Herko- 
mer has to learn that there is no good painting without re- 
finement. M. Carolus Duran’s portrait of his daughter has 
something of the same vulgarity in contrasting darks and 
lights; but it is less violent than Mr. Herkomer’s picture, 
and far better painted. It must be allowed, however, that 
Mr. Herkomer’s portrait of Miss Katherine Grant is very 
superior to the other portaits which he exhibits. The sub- 
ject is a beautiful girl, with bright hazel eyes and dark 
brown hair, sitting, in a simple white dress, against a plain 
white wall. Thescheme of white upon white is thoroughly 
artistic, and is carried out not unsuccessfully, while the 
painting of the face shows a refinement unusual in the art- 
ist’s works. Still, neither the coloring nor the execution 
has the subtle quality of great art, and the picture owes 
most of its interest to the personal charnis of the sitter. But 
itisone of the best productions of Mr. Herkomer’s brush, 
and, setting aside the Whistlers and, perhaps, Millais’s 
Gladstone, the most satisfactory picture in the exhibition. 

Mr. Arthur Hacker’s portrait of Alfred East, the well- 
known landscape painter, is exceptionally clever and life- 
like; but the color is excruciating. The portraits of ladies 
by Messrs. Shannon and Skipworth, display a sense of grace 
beyond the average, and more refinement than is to be found 
in most of the pictures exhibited; but the refinement is to 
some extent superficial, and even partly dependent on mere 
smoothness of execution. With both artists the coloring is 
bad. Mr. Watts, of course, possesses greater qualities than 
any of the last-named artists; but theonly picture by which 
he is here represented is unworthy of him. 

It is unnecessary further to criticise the comparative mer- 
its and defects of pictures which, for the most part, are 
painted upon principles radically wrong. Ifa showy dex- 
terity with the brush, combined with an aptitude for im- 
itating, more or less realistically, the surface of things, be 
all that art requires of her servants, we have no cause for 
despair; but if, as we believe, she is not to be conquered, 
without higher qualities and nobler purposes, then, indeed, 
the art of portrait painting, as at present practiced in Eng- 
land, is in a worse than declining condition. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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IN our issue of September 10th, in speaking of the series of 
twelve old tapestries presented to the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine, it was stated that they were purchased by the 
donor direct from the Barberini family. ‘his is an error, 
as they were purchased from Sypher & Co., who pur- 
chased them with all the tapescries belonging to the Bar- 
berini Palace, consisting of over a hundred pieces, all bear- 
ing the seal of the Uttizi Palace and the Italian Govern- 
ment. 





Diblical Research. 
CORNILL’S CHRONOLOGICAL SYNOPSIS OF THE 
OLD TESTAMENT LITERATURE. 


In the new Einleitung in das Alte Testament, by Prof. 
Cc. H. Cornill, of the University of Kénigsberg, are pre- 
sented the generally accepted views of progressive Old Tes- 
tament scholars with a completeness, clearness and accura- 
cy that makes the work one of special merit. One of the 
noteworthy features of the volume is the synopsis given of 
the development of Hebrew literature in the Old Testa- 
ment in chronological order. This summary gives the lit- 
erary results of advanced research in a nutshell, and is ex- 
ceedingly instructive. Accordingly we reproduce it here: 
BIRD’S EYE VIEW OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE OLD 

TESTAMENT WRITINGS ACCORDING TO THE RESULTS 
OF THE SPECIAL INTRODUCTION. 
PERIOD BEFORE THE KINGS, 
The Song of Deborah. 
THE EARLIEST PERIOD UNDER THE KINGS. 
David's authentic Song of the Bow, II Sam. i 19-27. 


Solomon’s authentic Temple Dedication Prayer, | Kings viii, 12, 
13 (LXX). 





PERIOD OF THE DIVIDED KINGDOMS. 
Israel. Judah 
The so-called Blessing of Jacob, Gen, xlix, 1-27. 
The Book of Covenant, Exod. xxi-xxiii. 
The Book of the wars of Jeho- | The Book of the Just. 
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THE ORIGINAL BALAAM PROPHECIES. 


The oldest Ephraimitic histori- | Jahvist J' in the time of Jehosh- 
cal narratives, worked by E.' aphat, about 850. 
into Judges and Samuel. | 

Ephraimitic accounts concern- 
ing Elisha and Elijah embod- 
ied in I Kings xvii to Il Kings 
xiii. 

The so-called Blessing of Moses, 

Deut. xxxiii; about 800. 
In the time of Jehoshaphat the | 
following: 

About 760. Amos, from Judah, 
but laboring in Israel exclu- 
sively. 

About 750, the great historical 
work of the Elohist. | 





In the time of Uzziah and Jero- 
| hboam IT the following: 

| About 780, the anonymous Jew- 
ish prophet in Isa. xv-xvi, the 





Hosea i-iii. oldest prophetic writing ex- 
In the anarchy after the down-| *#®t- 
fall of the Dynasty of Jehu the 
following: 
Between 738 and 735, Hos. iv-xiv.| In the year of Uzziah's death 
(735 ?). 
Isaiah's consecration asa proph- 
et. 


From 735 to 722: 
Isa. vi, 1, 2,3; ii-iv; v; ix, 7-10; 
iv, 17; vii; viii, 1-9; vi; xi, 1- 
9; i, 4-9; xvili-xxxii. 
| Before 722: 
| Micah i-iii. 
AFTER THE DESTRUCTION OF SAMARIA, 722. 
722, Isa. xiv, 28-32 (?). 
Still in the time of Ahaz, J2, according to Budde; at any rate, be- 
fore 700. 
The original Obadiah, according to Ewald. 


IN THE TIME OF SARGON, 722-705. 

Isa. xvi, 18, 14; [xxi, 11-17]; xx (from the year 711); x, 6-34; xiv, 24, 
7 
a IN THE TIME OF SENNACHERIB. 

Before 74, Isa. xviii; xxxix, 5-7. 

Before 701, Isa. xxii, 15-25. 

701, Isa. xxviii, 31; xxxvii, 6, 7 (7), 22-22; xxii, 1-14. 

After 701, Isa. i, 10-17; xix. 

Still in the times of Hezekiah (?), the Judean Temple narratives in 
II Kings xi-xii; xvi; xviii, 4, 14-16; and an account of the deliv- 
erance of the Temple and of Jerusalem, which is worked up in 
Il Kings xviii, 17-19, 37: possibly also in I Kings, 6, 7 (7). 

IN THE TIME OF MANASSEH. 

Micah vi, 1-vii, 6. 

Isa. lvi, 9-lvii, 13 (7); lix, 3-16a (?). 

About 650 E2, A revision of E. by an Ephraimite who had remained 
in Palestine on the basis of the development of prophetic 
thought. 

J’, Union and harmonizing of Jiand J2in the Primitive Narra- 
tives, and other younger Jahvistic and pre-Deuteronomic pieces. 

Rj, Union and harmonizing of J and E; the second half of the 
seventh century being yet pre-Deuteronomic. 

IN THE TIME OF JOSTAH. 

About 630, Zephaniah. 

427, Jeremiah’s consecration as a prophet. 

About 624, Nahum. 

621, Proclamation of the original Book of Deuteronomy, which 
had been written a short time before, and the reform of the 
cultus based thereon. 

Song of Hannah, I Sam. ii, 1-10, in the time of Josiah (?), but cer- 
tainly pre-exilic. 

IN THE TIME OF JEHOTACHIM. 

Jer. xiii. 

Psa. lxxxix (?). 

597, Ezekiel banished together with the king. 

IN THE TIME OF ZEDEKIAH. 

592, Ezekiel’s consecration as a prophet in Babylonia. 

Before 586, Jer. xx, 7-18; xxi, 11-xxiii, 40; xxiv; xlix, 34-39; xxxii; 
xxxiii, 4-13. 

AFTER THE DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM. 

Jer. xxx-xxxi. 

BABYLONIAN EXILE. 
First Half. 

About 580, Isa, xxiii. 

October, 572, Composition and completion of the Book of Ezekiel. 

April, 570, Addition of supplement to Ezek. xxix, 17-21. 

The two separate editions and revisions of the original books of 
Deuteronomy by Dh and Dp. 

Lamentations 2 and 4 younger than Ezekiel; 1 and 5 soon after. 

Second Half. 

The redaction of the great exilic historical work written in the 
spirit of Deuteronomy for the Pentateuch, Joshua and Judges 
by Rd. and for kings by Rd. (?). 

P', The first systematic compilation of a priestly character. 

Biographical parts of the Book of Jeremiah, and practically the 
completion of the whole book. 

Isa. xxi, 1-10 (and 11-177). 

Isa. xl-xlviii, between 46 and 538. 

Isa. xiii, 2-14; xxiii; and xxxiv-xxxv, shortly before 538. 

THE PERSIAN PERIOD. 

After 8, Psa. exxxvii (?). 

After 536, Isa. xlix-Lxvi. 

September to December, 520, Haggai. 

November, 520, to December, 518, Zech. i-viii. 

Abofit 500, P*, written in Babylon. 

Before 458, Malachi. 

E UNION OF P® AND P'. 

About 450, Aramaic history of the building of the Temple and the 
walls, . 

About 444, Proclamation of the priestly legislation, P'+ P». 

After 444, Ezra’s Memoirs. 

After 42, Nehemiah’s Memoirs. 

About 400, Essentially completion of the Hexateuch by Rp. 

Revision and excerpting of the Memoirs of Ezra and Nehemiah 
by the author of Ezra x and Neh. viii, 1-ix, 5. 

IN THE FOURTH CENTURY. 

Final redaction ef the historical books, Gen. xiv. 
ateuch, Rp. in Judges and Samuel. 

Joel >robably after 400. 

The canonical Obadiah, according to Hitzig in 312. 

Jonah t 
Proverbs } 
The bulk of the Psalms from the time of the second Temple, and 
older than Chronicles. 

- Song of Songs (?). 


Px in the Hex- 


Probably from the Greek period. 


THE GREEK PERIOD. 
About 330, Isa. xxiv-xxvii. 
About 300, The Chronicler; also, the author of the Ezra-Nehemiah 


About 280, Zech. ix-xiv. 

About 275, Translation of the Pentateuch into Greek; beginning 

of the LXX. 

Before 250, Secondary and reproducing prophetic writings: 

Isa. ii, 2-4; iv, 5, 6; xi, 10—xii, 6; xxxii, 1-8; xxxii, 9-xxxiii, 24. 

Jer. iii, 17, 18; v, 20-22; x, 1-16; xv, 11-14; xvii, 19-27; xxv, 30-38; 
xxxi, 35-37; xxxii, 17-23; xxxiii; 2, 3; 1, i-li, 58. 

Hos. i, 7; ti, 1-8; iii, 5; iv, l5a. 

Amos ii, 4, 5; iv, 18; v, 8, 9 ix, 5, 6. 

Micah iv, 1-4, 11-14; v, 1-3, 6-14, and ii, 12, 13; iv, 5-10; v, 4, 5; vii, 
7-20. 

Hab. ii, 9-20; 3(?). 

Zeph. iii, 14-20, and portions in chaps. ii and iii. 

About 250, Completion of the prophetic canon. 

Job, under all circumstances later than Proverbs. 

204, Ecclesiastes, according to Hitzig. 

The latest retouching of the historical and prophetic books on the 

basis of the Septuagint. 

THE MACCABEAN PERIOD. 


Psa. xliv; Ixxiv; lxxix; and lxxxiii certainly. 
January, 164, Daniel. 

About 130, Esther. 

About 100, Actual close of the Old Testament canon. 


Sanitary. 


THE SANITARY SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 
MOUTH. 


THERE is no cavity of the human body more remarkable 
than this. It is as the entrance gate to the stomach and the 
lungs, that we oftenest speak of it. Were this all, it would 
be of marvelous interest; for through it passes every breath 
of life, even tho the nostrils communicate with it only near 
the throat; through it must go every particle of food or 
liquid that enters into the digestive system. But it enters 
the mouth not merely as a gateway. It is in many respects 
as much an organ for digestion as the stomach itself. It 
acts directly on the starchy elements of foods. It has 
several sets of glands secreting and discharging juices 
which not only lubricate, but aid in further processes. 
Anatomists and physiologists are even yet not fully agreed 
upon the various services rendered. The tonsils, with their 
crypts and follicles, are still consigned to various uses. 
Chemical and biological examinations of the fluids of the 
mouth at various times and under various circumstances 
reveal their complexity and show how they are modified by 
the varying states of the system or by influences from with- 
out. It is not until somewhat recently that we have become 
aware of the relations which the mouth bears to disease or 
of what can be done with it and for it in protecting the sys- 
tem from the inroads of disease. It has also become known 
that if not properly cared for there is not in the entire sys- 
tem any such culture bed for the propagation and extension 
of disease. Dr. Woodhead in his recent work on the bacteria 
of disease says: 

“ From what we now know of the biology of these organisms we 
can readily understand that the mouth should form akind of hot- 
house or forcing ground for their cultivation. Here is a moist 
cavity kept at a comparatively high temperature, covered with an 
epithelium which is constantly being partially or completely 
shed, to which there is ready access from the outside air and 
through which food material is constantly being passed, particles 
of which, despite the greatest care and the utmost cleanliness, 
always remain in small crevices between the teeth, or perhaps 
more important still, between the gums and the teeth. It is also 
said that the fact that starch is constantly being converted into 
sugar by the ptyalin is in favor of the growth of bacteria. Then 
we have the dead epithelium, which is readily attacked by organ- 
isms of various kinds supplying proteid or other nitrogenous 
materials ; as a matter of fact, there are often found in these dead 
epithelial cells a number of micrococci which appear to be grad- 
ually disintegrating their substance and utilizing the materials of 
which they are composed. Ina similar way the various constitu- 
ents of the teeth are made to serve as nutrient elements for these 
bacteria if once the protecting enamel is removed. One author, 
writing of the micro-organisms that may be found in the mouth, 


points out that almost every organism that has been described as 
occurring in an sition has also been described as growing in 
this cavity; but it is now generally accepted, that about eight or 
ten are almost constantly met with and that six may be said to be 
invariably present !” 

After enumerating these he adds: 

“The very favorable incubating chamber of the}mouth is, how- 
ever, not monopolized by the organisms that have so far been 
mentioned, and during epidemics or when people come in contact 
with persons suffering from various diseases, the organisms asso- 
ciated with such diseases, are, as might be anticipated, frequently 
taken into the mouth, where they accumulate, multiply, and 
eventually may set up any of the various diseases with wh ch they 
are associated, in the hitherto healthy person.” 


It is well known that the saliva is frequently found to 
have more or less toxic properties, and to cause the death of 
small animals inoculated with it. lt is especially to be 
noted that many diseases have their origin in the mouth, 
and that the first development of infectious bacteria there 
takes place. So decided is this that one. author has sug- 
gested that the mouth stage should be spoken of as the in- 
cubating stage of some diseases and that the most active 
antiseptic methods should be adopted as to the mouth cav- 
ity at this time. This is especially true as to diphtheria. 
Its incubating period is first in the mouth, and it is local be- 
fore it is constitutional. This makes it most imperative to 
deal with it at the outset and locally emphasizes the im- 
portance of a careful examination of the mouth, and fauces, 
not only of the patient, but of each one who has been ex- 


pe ‘ 

Facts, too, are more and more adduced to show that the 
presence of infective organisms in the mouth, or their local 
and general effect, is not uniform. The sweet breath, the 
clean mouth, are a wonderful defense against disease. The 
pure mouth has its benign organisms battling against the 
invading enemies; and even if now and then they find en- 
trance, they often do not insure lodgment in a disease sense. 
It is even ascertained that those who keep the mouth shut 
and breathe only through the nose are not so liable to the 
incursion of the micro-organisms of disease. 

It is most important that the sanitary significance of a 
cleanly mouth be imp upon all families, and es 
cially in reference to the attendance of children at public 
schools. Mouth-rinsing after eating with cold or lukewarm 
water is always good. Children who do not use tooth 
brushes should be taught to rinse the mouth on rising and 
on going to bed, and, if ible, after eating. Where there 
is foul breath the use of powdered borax or a little soda to 
the amount of a grain of corn, is often of service. The use 
of the toothbrush at night as well as in the morni 
should be more insisted on, especially with those of sshoal 
age. Simple and cheap ae dentifrices are now easily 


had. Attention to the mouth 





book in its present form. 


Science. 


THAT sunflowers turn with the sun is about as true as 
that any other flowers similarly turn. In the growth of 
plants the flower stems take aspiral motion. In many 
cases the uncoiling is finished by the time the flowers open; 
but in many cases it continues for a short time longer. 
Prof. W. A. Kellerman, in a recent issue of the Kansas 
Academy of Science, has been testing how far the com- 
mon sunflower “ turns to the sun.”” He found 87 per cent. 
of the heads, while in bloom, show some movement by 
day, and a less percentage at night. He also found that 
23 per cent. had a movement somewhat toward the west, 
and 8 percent. toward theeast. The night motion was 21 
per cent. eastward and 8 westward. This difference would 
show, if it were at all necessary, that there is no heliotro- 
pism in the case. But the knowledge that the motion is a 
mere uncoiling, and that there are continuous alternations 
in the direction of the spirals in the growing inflorescence 
of plants, explains the supposed difficulty. 


..--In relation to the influence of insects in producing 
color in flowers, a writer in the Botanical Gazette contends 
that there could not be distinct things in Nature without 
color—that color is just as important in producing variety 
in Nature as form; and therefore there would of necessity 
be as much color in flowers as now, tho never an insect had 
appeared on the scene. He contends that there is no more 
reason for the supposition that color was given to flowers 
in order to make them attractive to insects, than that color 
was given to minerals for a similar purpose. 


...-Prof. Eugene Hilgard notes how weeds common 
in the Atlantic States, make no headway on the Pacific, 
while kinds that are not troublesome here are great pests 
there. The common mustard, Sinapis nigra, takes posses- 
sion of abandoned fields, and soon crowds out everything 
else. So vigorous is it there that it is frequently tall enough 
to hide a horse with its rider. California could supply the 
world with mustard seed only for the black aphis, which 
everywhere covers flower, buds and fruit 


..--The respiration of insects has been studied by M. 
Contejean, who has found that, contrary to what occurs in 
vertebrates, the movement of inspiration is passive and 
that of expiration active. The air is driven from the body 
when the heart contracts; hence, when the insect is wound- 
ed, the flow of blood occurs at each expiration. He finds 
that respiration is not interrupted by cutting off the head, 
nor by the absorption of curare, which produces an imme 
diate cessation in man. 


THE Northwestern University, Evanstown, [ll., Henry 
Wade Rogers, A.M., LL.D., president, opens its new year, 
with a total attendance in its several colleges of 2,200, an 
advance of 240 upon last year; also with fresh donations for 
library, hall, school of technology and other improvements 
aggregating $300,000; also with twenty new professors and 
instructors. It now adopts the policy of lecture courses by 
specialists in certain fields. In political economy, Gen. 
Francis A. Walker, during November will deliver ten lec- 
tures on “‘ Money.” Later Mr. Albert Shaw, Ph.D., editor 
of the Review of Reviews, will present a course in “ Statis- 
tics.”” Hon. Carroll D. Wright, chief of the National Labor 
Bureau, will cover that special field. Prof. Franklin 
H. Giddings, of Columbia College, will take ‘ Sociology,” 
and Prof. Edward W. Bemis, of Vanderbilt University, 
will cover a distinct line. Justice Harlan, of the United 
States Supreme Court, Judges Gresham and Blodgett are 
among the special lecturers before the College of Law. A 
new departure in government is a joint committee of pro- 
fessors and students in the College of Liberal Arts to settle 
differences that arise, and consider in advance matters sub- 
ject to difference. So the annual “cane rush” has been 
abolished. Post-graduate courses have been opened, the 
master’s degree to be conferred upon bachelors in return for 
studies equivalent to the work of our college year, accom- 
panied with a thesis of 4,000 words and close examination. 
Athletics is receiving marked attention from trustees, fac- 
ulty and students. The trustees have opened a new campus 
for sports, fronting upon Lake Michigan, and valued at 
$30,000, at the same time appropriating $7,000 to shape the 
surface for baseball, football, tennis, and a track for foot- 
racing, while the students’ Athletic Association will adorn 
the grounds with a grand stand costing $35,000. 2 


....-The inauguration of Ethelbert Dudley Warfield, 
LL.D., lately President of Miami University, as President 
of Lafayette College, will take place at Easton, Penn., on 
Tuesday, October 20th. Besides Dr. Warfield’s inaugural 
address there will be other addresses in behalf of the alumni 
faculty and students, by George C. Heckman, D.D., Prof. 
Thomas C. Porter, D.D., LL.D., and Mr. William M. Jack. 
President Warfield is a brother of B. B. Warfield, Professor 
of Theology in Princeton, and did his first literary work 
for THE INDEPENDENT. 


.... Albion College, Albion, Mich., began the work of the 
year, September 24th, with 426 students in attendance, the 
largest number ever present at any onetime. The college 
faculty has been strengthened by the election of Samuel D. 
Dick, to the chair of English, and the faculty of the Con- 
servatory of Music by the addition of three gentlemen, each 
of whom are specialists. Financially the sky is brightning 
and all friends of the institution feel that it has started on 
a new era of prosperity. 


....-The Baptist Union Theological Seminary at Morgan 
Park, ILL, is overcrowded with students. The number of 
new matriculants for the present term has already reached 
ninety, making the total enrollment for the first session 
one hundred and eighty-five, an increase of thirty-four over 
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Personals. 


A FEW weeks ago a man eighty-six years of age, who had 
spent the best part of his life in aiding the workingmen 
and workingwomen of the country, was sent to the county 
infirmary of Columbus, O. His name is William Allen, 
better known as “Land Bill” Allen. For fifty years Mr. 
Allen lived in Perry County, was the owner of a valuable 
farm, and was surrounded by a happy family. He com- 
menced the agitation, traveling over the country at his own 
expense, delivering speeches and lectures, addressing Leg- 
islatures and helping to mold public sentiment, until at 
last the National Homestead law was passed by Congress, 
giving every actual settler one hundred acres of land. In 
Ohio his work led to the adoption in that State of the 
exemption laws, by which the poor man has so much 
property set aside exempt from sheriff’s or constable’s 
sale. The work brought Mr. Allen much praise but no 
pay,.and he spent his fortune in the cause. His farm in 
Perry County was sold by the Sheriff some years ago. The 
members of his family died one after another, and now he 
is in the poorhouse. 


.... Undoubtedly the most prolific among the reigning 
families in Europe is that of Prince Lewis, the eldest son of 
the Prince Regent of Bavaria, who will in all probability in 
a few years ascend the Bavarian throne. His wife, an Aus- 
trian princess, forty-two years of age, and married early in 
1868, recently gave birth to her thirteenth child. Only one 
of these, the ninth, Princess Nothburgis, is dead. Of the 
dozen remaining four are boys—namely, the Princes Rup- 
precht, Carl, Franz and Wolfgang. The royal family of 
Bavaria is exceedingly popular throughout the country. 


... James Whitcomb Riley utterly repudiates the inter- 
view credited to him, and which has been widely circulated, 
in which he is reported as criticising somewhat sharply the 
ways of people in England where he has been very hand- 
somely received. He is naturally indignant at being thus 
misrepresented. 

Music. 
BY E, IRENUS STEVENSON. 

To the extended notice of Mascagni’s ‘‘ Rustic Chivalry” 
of appearance in this column last week, can be added that 
its production at the Casino on Monday was admirably 
effected. A representation of the remarkable little work is 
now to be heard there that is at once a satisfactory show- 
ing forth of its most noteworthy traits and an honor to the 
management of the place where it is sung. With one thing 
the representation strongly impresses an auditor; that the 
excerpts from the score, usually heard in concerts, quite 
pale in interest when listened to along with the rest of the 
work, and beside its dramatic numbers‘ seem almost com- 
monplace. It is the fiery dialog and vehement power of 
the drama that speak for the composer’s genius. The audi- 
ence was an extremely large, attentive and evidently well- 
posted one. In Miss Bellini (Santuzza), Mr. Bassett 
(Turiddu), Miss von Doehnhoff (Lucia), and Mr. Pruette 
(Alfio), the musical and dramatic qualities of each of the 
principal réles were in competent hands, especially as to 
Miss Bellini. The chorus was superb, and the playing of 
the orchestra set the Casino’s conductor, Mr. Kerker, on a 
new and praiseworthy plane of ability and discretion. The 
single scene of the melodrama was a gem of scene-painting 
art for harmony of local color and perspective. The work 
made as strong an impression as could be desired. It 
will continue in representation for weeks to come. It 
was prefaced by “The Tyrolean’ (‘Der Vogelhiindler’’) 
a two act operetta (reduced from three acts) with 
some charming music, often exquisitely -written, by 
Zeller. Miss Marie Tempest appeared in the leading role, 
singing it with consummate taste. As striking a change of 
musical aims and standards as the week represents for the 
Casino must be highly commended. A tragic operetta so 
conscientiously and expressively performed, and a comic 
w@rk brought out as meritoriously and without any traces 
of the way in which the Casino has hitherto construed the 
qualities of humor and musical worth, marks a new era in- 
deed in its history. If the Casino will continue its 
work and will use its resources to the same purport, 
and enlarge them to greater purport, it will have the 
immediate local future of opera sung in English from Beée- 
thoven’s “Fidelio” to Briill’s ““Golden Cross” or Lalo’s “Roi 
dYs” in its own hands. There is no reason why it cannot 
be made the OpéraComique of this city. It has turned its 
foot in the right path in the aid of art and morals, and 
it is to be hoped the management will persevere in the 
new activity, ready-made to its hand. 

The continuance of “ Robin Hood,” a clean, wholesome 
and sprightly comic opera in three acts, with a charming 
score by Reginald de Koven; the supplementary series of 
Seidl promenade concerts at the Madison Square Garden; 
and the eleventh of the free orchestral concerts at Castle 
Garden, at which Xavier Scharwenka and Miss Emily Wi- 
nant were soloists—were other incidents of last week. 

It is evident that the most important and remarkable six 
months of orchestral concerts in New York’s history, with- 
out parallel, are those now near. The winter’s concert an- 
nouncements, in chapter and verse, are beginning to come. 
A complete prospectus would fill a biggish book. The fifti- 
eth season of the Philharmonic Society of New York, under 
its new conductor, Anton Seidl, will offer its customary six 
public rehearsals on Friday afternoons followed by the Sat- 
urday night concerts, as follows: November 20th-2ist, De- 
cember 11th-12th, January 8th-9th, February 12th-13th, 
March 11th-12th, April 8th-9th. The symphonies selected 
for the season are Mozart’s “ Jupiter,” Rubinstein’s “ Dra- 
matic,” Raff’s ‘‘Im Walde,” Dvérak’s in G Minor (new), 
Beethoven’s Sixth and Ninth. Besides these the strong list 
of other orchestral-works to be drawn on includes Richard 
Strauss’s symphonice-poem, “ Death and  Apotheosis,” 
Liszt’s “ Prometheus,” a Fugue in C Minor (new), 





by Fr. Koch, Schumann’s “Manfred” Overture and 
symphony without slow movement  (‘‘ Overture, 
Scherzo and Finale”), Berlioz’s ‘Cellini’ Overture, 
Nicode’s dramatic ode for orchestra, ‘‘ The Sea,” an adagio 
arranged from Mozart’s string-quartet in G Minor arranged 
for full string orchestra, Wagner’s ‘“ Tannhaeuser’’ Over- 
ture and the Bacchanale in the same opera, and his “Faust” 
Overture, Xavier Scharwenka’s symphonic poem, “ Frueh- 
lingswogen” and Second Pianoforte Concerto, and Bruch’s 
(new) Violin Concerto No. III. To this is to be added a due 
proportion of vocal numbers. The soloists selected are 
many and notable. The second concert, December 12th, 
will be a Mozart memorial one—the composer’s death having 
occurred December 5th, 1791. The semi-centenary of the So- 
ciety’s existence will be especially commemorated in the 
winter. It has never shown amore attractive and vigor- 
ous vitality than at the beginning of this new epoch, under 
a new leader, whose beneficial influence is already so plainly 
foreseen. 

The directors of the Symphony Society of New York, 
Walter Damrosch, conductor, enter on their official occu- 
pancy of the new Music Hall this year and the satisfaction 
of the large guarantee fund subscribed in the spring, by 
which the Society’s orchestra becomes a permanent one. In 
the band’s membership some important additions are to be 
particularized—Adolph Brodsky, the new concert master 
and solo violinist, lately of Leipsig and in high professional 
repute in Germany, Julius Conus, violinist, from Mr. 
Colonne’s Parisian orchestra, and Anton Hekking, the vio- 
loncellist, of Boston. The public rehearsal and concert 
dates, falling on the winter’s Fridays and Sat- 
urdays are these: November 13th-Il4th, December 
4th-5th, January 15th-16th, February 5th-6th, March 
4th-5th, April ist-2d. The symphonic and other 
larger details of the winter’s repertory include Beethoven’s 
Seventh and Eighth Symphonies, Berlioz’s ‘“ Dramatic” 
(*Romeo and Juliet”) Brahms’s Fourth, the same 
composer’s Violin Concerto, Schubert’s C Major Symphony, 
Sgambati’s Second (new), Tschaikowsky’s Fifth, Goldmark’s 
“Theme and Variations *” Dvérak’s String Serenade in E, 
Tschaikowsky’s ‘‘ Tempest ” fantasia, and Wagner’s Kaiser 
March and “‘ Siegfried’s Death.’’ Three of the soloists an- 
nounced are Mr. Paderewski, Mrs. Marie Ritter-Goetze and 
Mr. Brodsky. Subscribers and patrons of last season will not 
have difficulty in securing seats to their liking in the new 
Music Hall, which offers a much larger area in parquet and 
balconies than the Metropolitan Opera House. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra under the conductorship 
of Arthur Nikisch, will enter on a more liberal local series of 
concerts than hitherto; and it needs not to be said how 
much satisfaction comes in the announcement of its coming 
six concerts in Chickering Hall. Their dates are the even- 
ings of November 3d, December 8th, January 12th, Febru- 
ary 9th, March 15th, and April 26th. The subscription for 
the series already has been so prompt as to insure a notable 
financial success for this winter, and the artistic rank of the 
entertainments deserves it to its fullest measure. 

Further announcements will be noted next week. This 
season their number is legion. 


Uews of the Week. 
DOMESTIC. 

THE sixtieth annual report of the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs has been submitted to the Secretary of the 
Interior. It claims that the time has come when foreign 
extension over the Indians of the protection and privileges 
of the courts, for the establishment by thé Government of 
schools and the exercise of force if necessary to secure the 
attendance of the Indian children. While considering it 
possible to push the work of reducing the reservations too 
rapidly, the report says that the ultimate destruction of 


the entire system is inevitable. Education is considered to 
be the only solution of the Indian problem. 





....Senator Blair sent in his resignation as Minister to 
China, and it has been accepted. He considers that the ac- 
tion of the Chinese Government was due to misrepresenta- 
tions and falsehoods made to them in regard to himself. 
He said that while he would be glad to_accept that mission 
he did not care for any other position. 


....The Republican National Committee has been called 
to meet at Washington on Monday, the 23d of November. 
It will act upon the resignation of Mr. Quay, the chairman, 
and fill the vacancy thus caused, and determine the time 
and place for holding the next National Republican Con- 
vention. 


....The annual report of the Governor of Alaska shows 
that the exports of salmon, whalebone, whale oil, furs, 
ete., amounts to 8,941,515. The territorial form of govern- 
ment he considers to be impracticable, tho no specific rec- 
ommendation on the subject was made. 


....A large number of prominent Democrats have de- 
clared against Tammany. Herman Oelrichs resigned his 
position on the Democratic National Committee, giving as 
his reason his opposition to the spread of Tammany influ- 
ence throughout the State. 


....The United States steamer *‘ Despatch ”’ was wrecked 
off the Maryland Coast. 


FOREIGN. 

.... The famine in the Volga Valley, in Russia, has resulted 
in a wide extent of sickness, typhus fever being very preva- 
lent throughout the district. Great efforts are being made 
to raise funds for the relief of the peasants. Many public 
officials announce their intention to devote a certain per- 
centage of their salaries to the purpose. The Czar has de- 
cided that no court balls be given during the season, and 
the money usually spent for that purpose will be devoted 
to the relief of the sufferers. Workmen and children are 
offering their savings, collections are to, be taken up on 





_every feast day for the sufferers; the officers of the Imperial 
Guards have decided not to use champagne at any of the 


imperial banquets, and to contribute the money thus saved 


to the sufferers. The Russian Government has also ex- 
| pended twenty million rubles in buying seed corn for the 


peasants of the famine stricken districts, and it is estimated 
that one hundred million rubles will be required to furnish 
the peasantry with bread. The semi-official statement is 
made that there will be no prohibition of the exportation 
of wheat, of which there is a very large supply. 


...-Charles Stewart Parnell died suddenly October 6th at 
his home at Walsingham Terrace, Brighton, England. 
The funeral took place at Dublin on October llth. The 
body lay in state at the Council Hall, where it was viewed 
by at least 40,000 people. The procession escorting it to the 
Council Hall and again to the cemetery surpassed in num- 
bers anything of the kind ever seen in Dublin. The tribute 
of the people to him was very quiet, but very sincere. 


....The elections for members of the Norwegian Parlia- 
ment are proceeding, and so far as they have yet gone it ap- 
pears that the Libral. Radical Party of the Left has every 
chance of being in the majority. The general effect of this 
will not be to materially alter the course of the present 
Cabinet, but to intensify the claim of Norway to be repre- 
sented abroad by Norwegian ambassabors rather than by 
Swedish representatives. 


....Mr. William H. Smith, first Lord of the Treasury and 
the Government leader in the House of Commons, died 
October 6th. He had been ill for some time past. He was 
one of the most popular men among the leaders of the Con - 
servative Party, and, altho not a brilliant man, exerted a 
powerful influence. The question of his successor is not yet 
decided. It will probably be either Mr. Balfour or Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach. 


....The Hungarian Minister of Finance, presenting his 
budget for 1891, estimates a surplus of nearly thirteen mil- 
lion florins, about half of that of the surplus for 1890. There 
is an increased estimate of army expenditure of five million 
florins. The Danish budget presented at Copenhagen esti- 
mates a deficit of four and a half million kroners. The mil- 
itary expenditures absorb 23,400,000 kroners. 


.... Telegrams from Shanghai announce disturbances in 
the region of Amoy, about forty miles from the city. There 
is great excitement. But the riot, which is said to have 
been caused by fiscal abuses, it is announced has been 
quelled. It is also said that the promoters of the outbreak 
at Ichang are proceeding to Shunking in the province of 
Se-Chuen on a tributary of the Yang-tse River. 


....The King of Wurtemburg died at Stuttgart on Octo 
ber 6th. The funeral took place on October 9th with im- 
pressive ceremonies. The Emperor William was present 
accompanied by the Grand Duke Michael of Russia, and a 
large number of officials. 


....A band of brigands undertook to derail and plunder 
a train between Constantinople and Nicomedia, but failed 
because the train was stopped before the obstructions were 
reached. 


....-A letter has been received at Simla, India, from Cap- 
tain Younghusband, who was reported to have been killed 
by the Russians in Pamir district. 


....There has been some rioting in Rio Janeiro, but it 
seems to have been quelled and not to have been of great 
importance. 


POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 
THERE are two things which will fill the pews of a church. 
One is a preacher’s brains, and the other is piety. When you can 


combine both, the most satisfactory results will be obtained.— 
Davin J, BURRELL. 


....In arousing the feelings, about the weakest conceivable ap- 
peal is to tell people how they ought to feel. The opposite emotion 
is sure to arise. The way to produce an emotion is to present the 
truth or fact that naturally excites it. Pleading with people to 
have certain feelings, or scolding them because they do not have 
them, never accomplished its purpose.—The Watchman. 


...“* God is behind all great enterprises. He is behind all move- 
ments in the nations. And it seems to me that it is to the English 
speaking peoples that we must look for the future progress of 
America. Republican institutions are the legitimate outcome of 
English ideas. Even the Spaniards living here admit that they 
are better off under English laws and ideas than they would be 
under a Spanish civilization.”—B. F. De Cosra. 


.... The question is as to the general trust worthiness of the Bible 
Can we accept the old testimony at all if it is full of false state- 
ments in historical facts, which are not incidental but essential! 
This is the point for which we are fighting not as to the mere 
verbal inaccuracy, but as to the broad truthfulness and trusi- 
worthiness of the Bible; against a destructive criticism, which 
throws wide open the gate which would lead us down into a self- 
seeking rationalism.—Pror. WM. H. GREEN. 


....-Authority and reason, order and freedom, spirit and form, 
this is the true definition of the Catholic Church, and of the 
Churchmanship which our times want—because all times want it! 
Under the dominion of such a spirit, self-will will distrust itself, 
and the reason of one be qualified and ennobled by the larger rea- 
son of the whole; and under it most of all, our ministry—yours 
and mine, my reverend brethren—will become a ministry of re- 
conciliation, reconciling the past and the present, the Church and 
the individual, the soul and God. May God hasten that day!— 
BiIsHop POTTER. 


....Were the question of his (Dr. Storrs) continuance for the 
coming year in Presidency of the Board to be put to vote in 
each of our 4,817 Congregational churches the result would doubt- 
less be simply unanimous. This is a fact which he himself will 
not lightly disregard. It is greatly to be hoped that he will con- 
sent to remain at the head of our great Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety, to counsel, cheer and inspire the workers alike at home and 
abroad. The mere fact of the number of a man’s years should 
have nothing to do with a question of this kind. It is not a ques- 
tion of years; it is purely and wholly a matter of fitness.—Ad- 
vance. ‘ 
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UNITED BETTER THAN ECUMENICAL. 


WE are glad that the Ecumenical Methodist Confer- 
ence, concerning which we print this week several pages 
of editorial correspondence, promises important results 
in the way of Methodist unification. We are persuaded 
that whatever contributions the Conference may make 
toward increasing the efficiency of Methodism in its 
practical workings; whatever advantage may come from 
the social and fraternal intercourse for which it gives 
large opportunity; whatever effect it may have in stimu- 
lating aggressive movements for the welfare of the 
masses; however great may be the value of its published 
proceedings, none or all of these are to be compared with 
the service it would render to common Methodism, 
and Christianity in general, if it should lead to a unifica- 
tion of Methodist branches both here and abroad. 

The very catalog of the titles of Methodist branches in 
this country and in England is a reproach to common 
Methodism. Why should there be a Methodist Episcopal 
Church and a Methodist Episcopal Church, South; both 
having the same doctrines, the same usages, and the 
same general form of government? The Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, is not confined to the South, nor is 
the Methodist Episcopal Church confined to the North. 
They occupy in large part the same territory. In all the 
Southern and border States their conferences overlap one 
another, and their churches stand side by side in city, 
town and village. What reason can any man give, except 
the hateful memories of the past, why these two bodies 
should not be one? 

Why should there be an African Methodist Episcopal 
Church, an African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, a 
Colored Methodist Episcopal Church, and a Union Amer- 





ican Methodist Episcopal Church? These are all colored 
bodies; they all have bishops; they all have practically 
thesame form of government; they hold the same doc- 
trine; they reach after the same population; and they 
cover and cover again several times over the same terri- 
tory. Why should there not be one African Methodist 
Episcopal Church and not four? 

There are also a number of non-Episcopal bodies, such 
as the Methodist Protestant, the American Wesleyan, the 
Free Methodist, the Independent Methodist, and the Con- 
gregational Methodist Churches. Why, in the name of 
common sense, should there be all these divisions? If 
Methodist unification should come, as we trust it will 
come, during the present century, the students in the 
theological seminaries of the twenty-first century will 
find the names and history of the present divisions of 
Methodism a most curious and amusing chapter. 

The various Methodist bodies of Canada were united 
several years ago; and if there is one word of regret that 
the step was taken, we have never heard of it. When 
union was proposed, many wise men among them said 
that the difficulties were insuperable, and so for a while 
it seemed; but, being more anxious to find a way toward 
consolidation than to find reasons to prevent it, the diffi- 
culties disappeared, and union was the natural and inev- 
itable result. 

While the Methodism of Great Britain is not quite so 
much divided as that of America, there has been less 
friendliness and fraternal feeling between the different 
divisions. They met for the first time ten years ago in 
the first ecumenical conference on the same platform. 
Even that measure of Christian fellowship seemed well- 
nigh impossible when it was first proposed; but a desire 
to have a world’s conference was strong enough to over- 
come all the difficulties that were suggested; and when 
the brethren of the various divisions met together on that 
memorable occasion, they found that after all it was not 
only an easy thing, but a good thing; and it led to a 
larger degree of fraternal intercourse; and now it looks 
as tho something far more important was to be the result 
of the conference in Washington. The differences among 
them over there are no greater than the differences 
among their brethren on this side of the ocean. ‘‘ The 
chief difference between Wesleyan Methodists and Prim- 
itive Methodists,” said an Englishman, “is that the for- 
mer ride to church, while the latter usually walk.” 

President Stephenson, who had the grace to lead the 
way as the chief official of the mother Conference, is de- 
clared to be one of the most catholic hearted men in 
Christendom, and this, too. by a man not of his own di- 
vision. He has pledged himself in open Conference to 
take the initiative, and when the proper occasion arrives 
to meet the presidents of the other bodies, in friendly 
conference, to see if something cannot be done to bring 
about the unification of British Methodism. The shouts 
and tears of joy, with which this demonstration of desire 
for unity was received, may possibly, as some have sug- 
gested, indicate a feeling not very profound. They may 
have been the result of sudden and uncontrollable enthu- 
siasm, and this enthusiasm and the causes which pro- 
duced it, may even be forgotten. It is quite a possible 
thing for men to harden their hearts. It is not an un- 
usual thing for them, after they have committed them- 
selves in moments of elevated feeling, to draw back; but 
we do not believe that the affecting scenes in the Metro- 

politan Church in Washington, on Friday afternoon last, 
will be barren of results. 

This matter has been in the minds and on the hearts of 
men in all branches of Methodism for years. Bishop 
Foster declared that he had longed and prayed for a unit- 
ed Methodism for a quarter of a century. President 
Stephenson protested his earnest desire for it. It is evi- 
dently a thought inspired of God for the working out of 
his own purpose; and without giving undue weight to the 
enthusiasm of that last hour in Conference on Friday, we 
feel strongly persuaded that the noblest result of the sec- 
ond Ecumenical Conference, will be the impulse it has 
imparted to the movement for a united Methodism. 

United Methodism is a grander thing than Ecumenical 


Methodism. 
a 


AN INDIAN PROGRAM FOR ANOTHER YEAR. 


THE unusually large company which gathered at Lake 
Mohonk last week for the annual session of the Indian 
Conference, might, it would seem, have had enough to do 
in congratulating themselves with the progress of the 
year, if they had been so inclined. But they are not of 
that sort. They record successes, thank God, and thank 
the President, Congress, and all who have done well, and 
then, with no unnecessary delay, proceed to consider 
what more they want. They are men and women, pre- 
eminently, who look forward and not backward. . 

It is almost startling to see what has been done this 
year. First and chief, the President has, by his procla- 
mation, put over six thousand employés of the Indian 
Bureau, superintendents of schools, teachers, physicians 
and matrons, under the rules of the Civil Service. This 
is simply delightful, altho time has not yet passed to get 
the practical effects, because the examination questions 
have not yet been prepared, and the order has not yet 
gone intoeffect. But it has been madé, and all teachers 
and physici..-: will henceforth have permanent tenure, 





and their appointment will be taken out of politics. 
Then Congress has settled, and settled justly, the Mis- 


sion Indians question, for which the Mohonk Conference 
has made petition year after year. These Indians, who 
are already citizens, will get their land, notwithstanding 
all the long and selfish opposition of their white neigh- 
bors. 

Congress has also the last two years made good and in- 
creasing appropriations for Indian education. The 
amount last year was $2,216,000. This is admirable; and 
for the twenty per cent. increase last year Congress de- 
serves praise. 

What has been done the past year only encourages the 
friends of the Indians to advance. Only half the posi- 
tions in the Indian service have been put under Civil Ser- 
vice rules. There are over six hundred more appointees, 
farmers, blacksmiths, clerks, etc., who ought to be in- 
cluded in a similar order, just as soon as the present order 
has been tried. Then, more important still, there are the 
Indian agents, who cannot be put under these rules as 
they are direct appointees of the President, and must be 
confirmed by the Senate. But to them the principles, if 
not the, rules of the Civil Service can be applied. Of all 
men they need to be most carefully chosen, their positions 
to be permanent, and absolutely to be taken out of parti- 
san politics. For this the Mohonk Conference asks. At 
present the Indian Bureau has nothing to do with even 
the selection of agents, the one most important thing in 
the administration of Indian affairs, their selection being 
by the Seeretary of the Interior, and their appointment 
by the President. The Mohonk Conference asks that the 
Indian Bureau have the responsibility of selecting them 
as well as teachers and other employés. 

Altho Congress made good appropriations for Indian 
edugation the last year, the limit is not yet reached, and 
will not be so long asa third of the Indian youth are 
yet unprovided with schools. Of course the Conference 
asks for this further increase. This means the provision 
of education for every Indian child, either in Government 
or benevolent schools. While the Conference desires to 
see the public school system provided for all, it does not 
wish to cripple the benevolent schools, which have been 
from the first the spur and example of Government 
schools, and in which selection for merit only and perma- 
nence of tenure have always prevailed, and are sure to 
prevail, whatever changes of political control may hap- 
pen. Therefore the Conference calls, on the one hand, on 
the Government not to hamper these schools by interfer- 
ing with their securing scholars; and on the other hand 
it calls on the religious public to support them more gen- 
erously. 

The Indians are rapidly settling on their individual 
allotments of land, but there are serious infelicities cor- 
nected with it. Their land cannot be alienated or taxed 
for twenty-five years, and the white settlers about them 
are unwilling to pay the extra tax necessary for roads 
and all other local expenses. This isa disadvantage to 
all and an injustice. The Conference asks the General 
Government to assume temporarily these Indian taxes, to 
settle the legal status of the Indians on the reservations, 
and to make the necessary amendments to the Allotment 
and Severalty Act. 

Among other topics considered was the condition of 
the Indians in New York State, which is still scandalous. 
While the General Government is breaking up and divid- 
ing the reservations this State still retains the tribal sys- 
tem, under a body of chiefs whose interest it is to pre- 
vent their people from assimilating with the great mass of 
citizens. Against this the Conference again protests. It 
also protests againsts the removal of the Southern Utes, 
from Colorado; and against allowing wild, blanketed In- 
dians, to be taken off the reservations and made a show 
of over the world, to their great injury, and to the M@s- 
grace of our whole people. 

We quote the brief summary of the points which the 
Conference emphasised, and with which it concluded its 
platform: 

‘Looking back on an unusually fruitful year under the 
generous and intelligent co-operation of the Executive and 
Legislative departments of the Government and the labors 
of an increasing and devoted body of teachers and others 
who have toiled for the advancement of the Indians, we 
therefore select as among the most importont matters for 
immediate effort this year: 

“1. The further extension of Civil Service rules over 
positions in the Indian service. 

‘2. The application of the principles, if not the rules of 
the Civil Service to the appointment and tenure of Indian 
agents. 

“3. The greater unity of the Indian service by giving the 
selection of Agents to the Indian Bureat. 

‘4. A rapid increase of appropriations for education until 
provision be made for all Indian youth. 

“5. Such an administration of the national school system 
as shall not hamper benevolent schools already established. 

“6. The assumption by the national Government of 
equitable local taxation of inalienable allotted lands. 

“7, The early settlement of the legal status of the Indians 
on the reservations and the further development and per- 
fection of the wise legislation of the past few years. 

“8. The abolition under just provisions of tribal reserva- 
tions and conditions in New York State. 

“9. The refusal to allow reservation Indians to make an 
exhibition of barbarism in Wild West shows. 

“10. The refusal to allow the removal of the Southern 
Utes. 

“11. The still more generous support by Christian people 
of that Christian mission work in which the civilization of 





the Indians began.”’ 
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We hope our contemporaries will take pains to quote at 
least thissummary. It tells just what the friends of the 
Indians want next. The work is yet great, but the time 
is short. Before many years the reservations will be 
broken up, and the Indians will be made citizens. What 
we want is to preserve them in the process, and to do 
them justice. Let us all help. 


» 
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MR. PARNELL'S DEATH. 


Mr. PARNELL was “‘ the uncrowned king” of Ireland, 
then its discrowned king. To him more than to any 
other man is due the assured and speedy victory of the 
Irish people in their demand for their rights of local gov- 
ernment; and to his own error, but for which he would 
probably have himself earned and worn the crown of 
success is due its greatest jeopardy. His sudden and unex- 
pected death takes out of the field one who from being 
the organizer of victory had become its chief disorganizer. 
We trust, tho with no great assurance, that the Irish rep- 
resentatives will now unite in their struggle for their 
local rights. 

Before recalling the occasion of the downfall of Mr. 
Parnell, we may recur to his great achievements. He 
was a man of Irish and American ancestry. His mother 
was the daughter of Commodore Stewart, who com- 
manded the “‘ Constitution” in the War of 1814, and who 
was the hero of some of the brilliant naval exploits of 
that War. On his father’s side he was of distinguished 
ancestry. Among his forefathers were Parnell the poet, 
and Sir John Parnell, Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
Grattan’s Parliament, and a grand-uncle was raised to the 
House of Peers by Lord Melbourne. He was educated at 
Magdalen College, Cambridge, then made a tour to the 
United States, and returned to his ancestral home to live 
the life of a country gentleman. In 1875 he was elected 
to Parliament, and then joined John Biggar in conduct- 
ing the obstruction policy, and speedily became the 
leader of the Irish patriots; altho it is reported that 
in attempting to make his first speech he was so frighten- 
ed that he could not utter a word. In 1879 he became 
president of the famous Land League, and from that 
time was the accepted despot of the Irish party. He was 
arrested, imprisoned, suspended from Parliament, and 
suffered every kind of indignity which retaliation for his 
own vigorous policy could suggest. But he saw his Irish 
supporters in Parliament increase to nearly one hundred 
in number; and he was able to make and unmake minis- 
tries by the solid vote behind him. He used his auto- 
cratic power with consummate statesmanship and earned 
the respect of his opponents. Then came the famous at- 
tack of the Times upon him in its series of articles 
‘‘Parnellism and Crime,” which ended in the exposure of 
Pigott himself, who confessed he had written the fa- 
mous letters on which the main charge against Mr. Par- 
nell were based. The confusion of the Times was most 
humiliating, and Parnell was more popular than ever; 
and there was no question that as soon as Salisbury’s Par- 
liament should come to an end Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Parnell would speedily accomplish what had been the 
purpose of these years of struggle. 

Then burst the great scandal. It was discovered that 
Mr. Parnell had for some years been living in criminal 
relations with the wife of a personal friend, whose elec- 
tion to Parliament he had secured against the advice of 
his associates. It was proved that during his mysterious 
disappearances for weeks at a time, when sorely wanted, 
he was at her house while her husband was on the Conti- 
nent. The husband, goaded at last by having her faith- 
lessness flung at him, brought suit for divorce, and every- 
thing was made public. It could not be expected that 
Sir Charles Dilke could be consigned to perpetual obliv- 
ion for a similar crime, and that Mr. Parnell’s sin should 
be condoned. The English Liberals led by Mr. Gladstone 
refused to have anything more to do with him; the Irish 
archbishops and clergy denounced his conduct, and the 
Irish members of Parliament one after another withdrew. 
By a regular vote Mr. Parnell was deposed and Mr. 
McCarthy put in his place. Parnell resisted, denounced 
his opponents, and created a faction in the ranks of the 
friends of Ireland simply to maintain his own personal 
control. Meanwhile he married Mrs. O’Shea. But noth- 
ing could re-instate him. His power was gone. With the 
excitement his health became shattered, and altho his 
death was not expected his body could not sustain the 
burden put upon it. His death creates consternation in 
the political circles, but we believe will after all be a re- 
lief on the situation. 

Even politics repeats the old lesson, that there is some 
wisdom in the fear of the Lord. We are not sorry to see 
it again shown that crimes against the family are not 
forgiven by the English race, and that it is now settled 
that an immoral personal life ruins any man who seeks 
the suffrage of an Anglo-Saxon people. This is not true 
in France. General Boulanger is a notorious example. 
His life was openly disgraceful, and yet, as we said las; 
week, it did not occur to him that he had anything to 
regret or that anything he had done was inconsistent 
with honor. Political errors, tergiversations or treach- 
eries may be forgotten or forgiven, but not the profana- 
tion of the domestic hearth. 

We see no disaster to Ireland in Mr. Parnell’s death. 
We believe that after the first bitter words have been 





, whose health will not allow him to hold the position, and 


_ discipline have put upon him in dogma and in doctrine; 


best man to succeed Mr. Parnell and Mr. McCarthy, 


that within two years the fight will have been won. We 
are sorry beyond expression that Parnell should have 
fallen by the way before death removed him, and that he 
could not have lived in honor to lead the Irish hosts; but 
we trust that his unblemished English leader, Mr. Glad- 
stone, will live long enough to add this crown to his own 
career. 


_ 


“AND I OF CHRIST.” 


WE go with all our might for everything that straight- 
ens, shortens, or in any way opens the path which 
brings men face to face in full, direct personal respon- 
sibility to the Savior. The passion for such direct 
access is a feature of the age. It is a part of the 
great longing for reality that has taken possession of the 
age, and is by no means an unwholesome passion, even 
tho sometimes it plunges men into impatience of estab- 
lished creeds and tempts them to lay on their religious 
teachers impossible demands to be led at once into the 
unveiled mysteries. : 

To this sentiment must be attributed a good deal of the 
attempt to bring all theology and all creed in the Church 
down to the one article of personal faith in Jesus Christ. 
‘Nothing but Christ”; ‘‘ Christ the all-sufficient creed of 
the Church” are cries which carry so much of fundament- 
al truth in them, and expressso much of the passion of the 
day to find the way to the heart and center of all regen- 
erate life as to give an ungracious or even irreverent look 
to any attempt to inquire into their meaning and their 
validity. 

Yet it was this very cry ‘‘I am of Christ” which Paul 
heard among the discordant notes that reached his ear 
from Corinth, and it may have mischief in it again. 

No one can read carefully the New Testament without 
having his mind opened to the fact that there is a richness, 
a meaning, a power, a divine fullness in Christ which 
not every one is able to see. We cannot read far with- 
out making the discovery that the revelation of Christ is 
the great work which God is carrying on in the history 
of the world and in the experience of individual believers. 
Christ did not stand for all he was before the simple 
fishermen who were first called into his service. He 
does not stand revealed for all he is to the young Chris- 
tian who has just submitted to him in penitent faith. 
There is a length and breadth, a hight and depth in Christ 
which the eternal progress of the saints in glory will not 
measure. There is a sense in which the entire meaning 
and content of the Scripture, its history, its types, its 
prophecy, its law, its promises, its hopes, its doctrine and 
its revelation of things to come may be said to be summed 
up in Christ. 

In this sense Christ is the sufficient creed of the 
Church, as he is also its sufficient life. In this sense 
there is no other, No doubt there are advanced believers, 
Christians well seasoned in prayer and the discipline of 
grace, to whom Christ means all this, They are like the 
supreme artists who, having gone throngh all the drill of 
their art, and mastered in patient execution every tech- 
nical detail of the art, can now forget their rules and 
work in the freedom of their own pure hearts and well- 
trained hands. 

But alas, how few such there are! Most men must 
have Christ expounded to them before he becomes the 
power of God to their salvation. The very thing they 
need is to have Christ interpreted to them. Perhaps by 
the grace of God they have been brought near enough to 
touch the hem of his garment and come within the oper- 
ation of his saving grace. But are they to stop there? 
Is there no more for them to know—no nearer, richer, 
fuller knowledge? 

Yea, verily; and the best reflection we have of that 
knowledge is spread out before them in the interpreta- 
tion which Christ’s saints in the long years of earthly 








for this is precisely what the creeds signify, and this the 
help they bring. Or, if our readers have consciences 
which scruple creeds, we may repeat to them our Lord’s 
own word, ‘‘Search the Scriptures.” In that life-long 
study, seasoned and inspired with prayer, we come to 
know Christ; and every advance in such knowledge is an 
advance in doctrinal conception and definition. 

But the process of introduction to him, let us note, 
does not begin and end with an attempt to come to 
Christ in some direct or mysterious revelation of his per- 
son, but to come to know him as revealed in the Scrip- 
ture and by the Spirit, 

No student would ever know geology who paused on 
the name, expecting it to reveal its treasures and its 
knowledge to his mind. By and by, when he has grown 
old in the study of the rocks, the word geology will rep- 
resent man’s knowledge of the world’s structure. 

To Austin Phelps, dying in the disciplined maturity of 
his suffering and saintly life, Christ was the all-sufficient 
creed, But he did not begin with that vision, or he 
would have ended in the clouds. He began with patient 
study, with creed and doctrine and humble searchings, 
led by the interpreters God sent him; and even when 
Christ was his all-sufficient creed, he leaned upon them 
still. That is no careless saying in which Christ declares 
to us his own threefold function as “the way, the truth, 





uttered. the Irish leaders will come together, select their 


* 


the interpretations of the Church. The life is in Him. 
By the study of the Word and, may we not say, by ihe 
help of the creeds and their hallowed interpretations, we 
come to know Him in the knowledge of whom standeth 
our eternal life. 





ites 


PRESBYTERIAN REVISION. 


Out of the two hundred and sixteen presbyteries there 
have not yet enough uttered their decision on the proposed 
revision of the Confession of Faith to make anything else 
clear than that there is no revulsion of feeling. The 
proposed revision will not be rejected on the ground of its 
going too far. That issettled. Hardly a voice has been 
lifted against the action of the Committee on the ground 
that it has been too radical. Of the two or three score of 
presbyteries that have already acted, nearly all have fur- 
ther amendments to suggest. 

There was considerable apprehension expressed at first 
that the outbreak of the Briggs matter would seriously 
compromise revision. That danger is past. Apart from 
the fact that Professor Briggs did not himself favor revis- 
ion and only gave a reluctant consent to it, believing that 
what was needed was a new creed, it is evident that the 
feeling in favor of revision and the repugnance against 
some of the obnoxious sections in the old Confession were 
too great to be overcome in any way. Further, the de- 
bate in the presbyteries the past year has been itself edu- 
cating, and the acceptance of the fact that there must be 
a considerable revision, encourages those who believe in 
revision to go further. They are not willing to have re- 
vision incomplete or farcical. There has been a general 
impression that the opponents of revision had more than 
their fair share in the composition of the Revision Com- 
mittee, and the fifty presbyteries that have thus far 
spoken have been very free in their opinions that the 
work should be carried further. 

It must be somewhat surprising to old Presbyterians, 
and will, no doubt, shed new light into the dark corners 
of Pennsylvania, to have it made clear that a considerable 
number of presbyteries absolutely wish the entire sections 
on preterition dropped out. They are not very particular 
about preserving the essential Calvinism of the Confes- 
sion. What they are interested in is its essential evan- 
gelical character or Christian character, and many of 
them have long agoceased to have any interest in any essen- 
tial Calvinism that is not also essential Christianity. This 
is what is had in mind by the Presbytery of Albany and 
half a dozen others, who have declared that they want 
no revision at all, but anew creed. The cheering fact 
thus far developed is that there is no backward step evi- 
dent, but rather progress. 

Many of the presbyteries have postponed action untill 
a December meeting. They wish to consider the matter 
more carefully. We have not, perhaps, heard yet froma 
fair proportion of the conservative presbyteries. Perhaps 
those that have acted are those that had already made up 
their minds positively, and wish the most radical revision. 
It is not wise to be in too much of ahurry. Discussion will 
do good. The more discussion there is the more plain- 
ly will the infelicities of the old Confession be seen, and 
the clearer will appear the necessity of some change. If 
the Presbyterian Church seems to be living meanwhile 
without any Confession at all while it is being retired for 
amendment, that is not the worst thing that could happen. 
It is still available as a standard in trials for heresy; and 
we may remember that the Church lived for some cen- 
turies without any Confession of Faith except the Holy 
Scriptures, and would live, perhaps, with undiminished 
vitaity should creeds cease to exist. 
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Cditorial Notes. 


Tus is the week of the meeting of the American Board 
in Pittsfield, and partly in recognition of the pre-eminence 








of the topic we put foreign missions to the fore this week, 
beginning our monthly survey on the first pages and fill- 
ing six pages with letters from missionaries in Europe, 
Asia, Africa*and America. These are followed by an im- 
portant article by Charlton T. Lewis on the New Penal 
Code of Italy; one by the Rev. George F. Greene on the last 
battlefield of King Philip’s Indian War; a description of 
the financial management of the Salvation Army by the 
Rev. J. F. Rapson, who was long connected with its ceutral 
management; a statement of the political status in Nor- 
way by Nicolay Grevstad; a paper on American Silk Manu- 
facture by Edmund Collins; and a description of Whist- 
ler’s and Millais’s portraits, by William C. Ward. The re- 
ports of the Methodist Conference at Washington and of 
Professor Briggs’s trial before the New York Presbytery, 
with the preliminary reports of the American Board, require 
ten extra pages. The poems are by Edith M. Thomas, John 
B. Tabb, Layra Sanford and Josephine Pollard; and the 
stories are by E. I. Stevenson and S. B. Dod. 


WE shall have but this opportunity of saying a further 
word to the corporate members of the American Board 
before the annual meeting at Pittsfield. We bad hoped 
that it would be unnecessary to say more than we have 
already said. It was not without good reason that we 





the life.” The way and the truth are laid down in Scrip- 
ture to be interpreted by.us as. we can. The creeds are 





warned all who would secure to the Board the important 
results which have been obtained for it in the recent yeors 
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of controversy, to set their faces resolutely against any 
change this year. It was with a full understanding of the 
possible outcome of the meeting at Pittsfield that we urged 
that every corporate member should make preparations to 
be there. We are constrained now to say a last word to 
emphasize the importance of a full attendance, and of ad- 
hering to the policy we have suggested that no changes 
shall be made at the next meeting of the Board. The 
watchword should be: No change in the Presidency of the 
Board; no changes in the office of the Secretaries; no new 
or additional Secretaries; no enlargement of the Prudential 
Committee; no setting aside, on account of age, of any 
members of the Prudential Committee; and no change in 
the policy of the Board, whether the proposal for such a 
change comes in the way of suggesting the adoption of the 
mission and missionary of the Berkeley Street Church or in 
the methods of appointing missionaries. Why do we say 
this? Because the Board is a perfect institution, because 
no improvement is possible in its methods or in the person- 
nel of its officers? By no means, It is a human institution, 
and human institutions cannot well be without imperfec- 
tions. But we emphasize the importance of no change now 
bocause we want to get away from the turmoil and troubles 
of controversy; because we want the gracious peace which 
has obtained in the past year to be continued; because we 
want the efficiency of the Board to be undisturbed by divis- 
ion. This is why we say, let no favor be given at Pittsfield 
to proposals for change. Wait at least another year. Let 
this one meeting be a distinctively missionary meeting. 

AT a recent “‘ministers’ meeting’’ in Chicago, the follow- 
ing important and timely resolution respecting Dr. Sterrs 
and the Presidency of the American Board, was introduced 
by Dr. Noble and warmly supported by Dr. Johnson, Dr. 
Savage, and others, and was adopted unanimously: 

“ WHEREAS, it is currently reported that Dr. Storrs seriously 
contemplates declining a re-election to the Presidency of the 
American Board at the approaching meeting at Pittsfield, Mass. 
and 

“ WrereAs, in the judgment of this body it would be likely to 
jeopardize the harmony at present existing among the constitu- 
ency of the Board, and imperil interests which are vital to the 
progress of Christ’s Kingdom in foreign lands, therefore 

“ Voted: That Dr. Storrs be earnestly and unanimously requested 
to permit his name to go before the Board for re-election to the posi- 
tion which he has filled for the past four years, with such signal 
ability and eminent success, and in which, with the experience he 
has hadin these years, and the marked confidence and esteem 
in which he is held in the churches, he promises to render a 
still more distinguished service in the future. We are aware of 
what this may mean to Dr. Storrs personally; but the interests at 
stake are so many and so momentous that we feel constrained to 
press thisrequest with the utmost urgency.” 


WE were very much ashamed of our metropolitan 
journalism, last week, for the very insignificant notice 
it gave of the reception to the delegates to the Ecu- 
menical Methodist Conference, held in this city 
within easy reach of the reportorial force of every morn- 
ing newspaper. It was a large and brilliant reception, 
and it was of importance not only because of the char- 
acter of the people who attended it, and of the quality 
of the addresses made, but as marking the opening of a con- 
ference in Washington representing Churches having many 
millions of members and representing countries in nearly 
every part of the globe. There was not one of our many 
morning dailies which gave so much as a third of a column 
to that reception. When the first Ecumenical Conference 
was held in London, its American members thought the 
London secular press very stingy of its space and very 
unappreciative of the importance of the gathering; but the 
London press never failed so utterly in enterprise on that 
occasion as did our American newspapers. And yet our 
dailies had many columns of space in which to tell of the 
issues of contests between baseball clubs, the results of 
horse races, who attended them, and how much money 
changed hands. They had plenty of room for political ad- 
dresses in full; they had no space to give toa meeting which 
represented one of the greatest forces in society. We say 
we are ashamed of metropolitan journalism. We are 
ashamed of its lack of enterprise, of its lack of appreciation, 
and of its lack of good judgment. 

WE expressed some surprise that it was to a Universalist 
rather than a Unitarian Church that Mr. MacQueary, de- 
posed from the Episcopal ministry for denying super- 
naturalism, had been called. We did not then know the 
history of the Universalist Church of Saginaw, Mich. This 
church was organized about nine years ago as ‘a Unitarian 
Church, and for six years Mr. Rowland Connor was its pas- 
tor. During all those years Mr. Connor was known as the 
most pronounced materialist in a Michigan pulpit. He very 
distinctly+ told his people at the dedication of the church, 
“that that church was not dedicated to the God of the 
Bible,” byt that it was “dedicated to humanity, virtue, 
truth and love.’’ For four years Mr. Connor had a large 
following of the very liberal element of the city, among 
them Jews, skeptics, Unitarians, ete. The church became 
embarrassed financially, Mr. Connor left the pulpit gradu- 
ally, and for two years services were not regularly main- 
tained. Finally Mr. Connor ceased preaching and entered 
the field as a Democratic politician, and was soon a member 
of the State Legislature. He is now an attorney in Sagi- 
naw. The church was closed for months. Then some of 








the members of the old society came together and re-organ- | 


ized under the name of the First Universalist Church. This 
took place about one year ago; the Rev. A. Conklin was 
called as pastor. He served the church for nearly a year, 
paid off ite debt and resigned. The same persons, the same 
type of thought and the same spirit prevails in the society 
to-day as prevailed in it before it changed its name. Mr. 
MacQueary will not, we think, be troubled here if he 
preaches pure naturalism. Such a thing will be nothing 


new to the members of the church who have called him to 
be their pastor-at a salary of-eighteen hundred dollars a 
year. - 





WE are sorry we have to refer again to .the difficulty con- 


nected with the change. of officers of Biddle University, 
Nerth Carolina. Mr. Gibson, Office Secretary and Treasurer 
of the Kenmare Perr eer SaltGh Cuiiee ot 
us, denying that the Board deprived ~ Dr. Carro: 
the position of Professor of Theology. He says: 

According to our Minutes and according to letters sent to Bid- 
dle trustees, Dr. Cutler is continted as Professor of ‘Theology. 
According to a letter sent us by the ‘Rey. R: P. Wyche, Secretary 


of Biddle Trustees, he was notified that he was continued..asa. 


Professor of Theology, . . . Theaction of the Board is perfect- 
ly clear, and Dr. Cutler wasinformed of it-assoon as it was known 
that there was any misunderstanding. 

There are other points; but this is the principal one. We 
have before us a verbatim copy of the letter of Mr. Wyche to 
Dr. Cutler; which says, under date of July 20th; 1891: 

“ This is to inform you that in thé re-organization of Biddle Uni- 
versity Faculty you have been nominated by the Freedmen's Board, 
and elected -by the Board of Trustees in. the Theological Depart- 
ment, Professor of Homiletics, and in the College Department 
Professor of English Literature.” 
Dr. Cutler replied, July 6th, that he had been appointed 
two years ago Professor of Theology, and came in good faith 
to discharge the duties of the office; that he was surprised 
that if any change was to be made in his duties he had not 
been informed; that he should never have come as Professor 
of Homiletics and English Literature, and declined to ac- 
cept the new chair. This declination was accepted by the 
Board. It is difficult to understand how it is possible that 
the Freedmien’s Board meant to continue Dr. Cutler as Pro- 
fessor of Theology, and that’ they did not tratisfer him to 
the chair of Homiletics, when we remember that Dr. Grimke 
was appointed to the chair of Theology, which he, how- 
ever, has declined. Dr. Cutler; on declining the new ap- 
pointment at Biddle, was immediately sought for as a theo- 
ological professor at Talladega, Ala., and is now happily en- 
gaged in that work where there are twenty theological 
students, and where the Hebrew and the Greek are not neg- 
lected in the instruction of Negro ministers. 

THE chances of the Democratic ticket in this State must 
be regarded as rather desperate, or ex-President Cleveland 
would not have been compelled to come out of his semi- 
retirement to speak ashe did last week for the Tammany 
Hall ticket. When Mugwumps and Independent Democrats 
are forsaking the Democratic standard because it is carried 
by corrupt Tammany, andare revolting because of the oppo- 
sition shown in the Saratoga platform to reforms, it must 
be a hard thing for Mr. Cleveland, who made his way to the 
White House on his reputation as a reformer, to.come before 
the New York public as the advocate of the Tammany Hall 
ticket and the Tammany Hall platform. In his speech he 
gave utterance to a thought which deserves to rank beside 
that famous one of Governor Hill, “I am a Democrat.” 
‘This is a time,” he said, ‘‘when all Democrats should be 
Democrats.” This sentence is suggestive. There is really 
no other reason for supporting the Tammany ticket and 
platform except that it is Democratic. It stands for no 
policy in the State, no reform in administration, that any 
just man can, except. on mere partisan grounds advocate. 
The Cleveland exhortation: really is, Vote for the Demo- 
cratic ticket because you are Democrats. Doubtless, thou- 
sands will take this advice; but they would have voted just 
the same if the ex-President had remained silent. They 
never voted any other way: but reflecting men who have 
both conscience and judgment to bring to bear upon the 
political situation, wilt refuse to vote the Tammany ticket 
just because they are Democrats. Hermann Oelrichs is one 


“of these. He has resigned his place in the National Demo- 


cratic Committee because he cannot endure the tyranny of 
Tammany. This is a serious blow to the Tammany De- 
mocracy. Mr. Oelrichs has been a tower of strength to the 
Democratic Party in this State. He was one of their most 
liberal givers. His defection will hurt them at a vital 
point. The Democrats are, therefore, worried. The outlook 
is not a cheerful one. Defeat this year would be a terribly 
discouraging beginning for next year’s greater campaign. 
This is why they secured the public appearance of their 
national leader. They will spare no effort to secure success 
this fall, in order that they may have at least a fighting 
chance next year. Mr. Fassett has them, as some one ex- 
presses it, ‘‘on the run.’”’ He is pressing his campaign most 
vigorously, replying convincingly to all of Hill’s specious 
arguments, and discussing clearly the State issues. The 
Hon. Warner Miller has returned, and speaks enthusiasti- 
cally of the Republican prospects. All his influence in the 
State will go for the Fassett ticket; and it will be a strange 
ending to a thorough campaign if it does not result in an 
overturning of the administration of the State. 

By the death of William H. Smith, the Conservative 
party of England loses one of its best supporters. Tho not 
of brilliant parts, he was a man of great ability, as is wit- 
nessed by his success in business, in which he is said to have 
made a fortune of $10,000,000. In political life he was noted 
for his unfailing honesty, his natural shrewdness, curiously 
allied to an unwillingness to believe any one less honest 
than himself, which often made him the dupe of designing 
men; his unfailing good temper and a ready wit, that 
served him in good stead in the difficult position that he 
filled so long and so honorably. He probably never made 
an ehemy, and won many warm friends among his political 
opponents. It will be no easy task to fill his place. Eyes 
naturally turn to Mr. Balfour; but'the young Irish Secre- 
tary, altho well fitted for it, can scarcely be spared from his 
present important position. The next most available can- 
didate is Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, who has ability, but a 
somewhat irascible temper, not always under control. 


Mr. WILLIAM DovGLAS MoRRISON, of the Wandsworth 
prison, in England, has just published a notable book on 
‘‘Crime and its Causes,” which calls a halt to some of the 
materialistic tendencies of sociological science, and turns 
squarely back toward the old theory that the root of vice 
lies-in the vicious mind. His beautifully scientific tables 








seem to show that heredity, for example, does not account 
for as much as some of us have thought it might. For ex- 
ample, it does not account for the fact that in England four 
men become beggars to one woman; or, if prostitutes are 
not counted, eight men for one woman. It does not ac- 
count for the fact that in some European countries the lib- 
eral professions furnish twice their proportion of criminals, 
and that offenses against property multiply with the ad- 
vance in wealth. Perhaps the greatest achievement of the 
book is what appears to be its conclusive demonstration that 
poverty is not the prevailing motive to crime. Scarce two 
per cent. of the beggars seem to be made such by destitu- 
tion, while not five per cent. of the criminals are driven 
into crime by want or poverty. These are conclusions most 
significant in their importance, especially in the light they 
throw on the nature of the original motive or impulse to 
crime, which they go far toward identifying with vicious 
purpose. Man is, after all, master of himself, and respon- 
sible for his career. 


THE completion of the third year of the British East 
Africa Company gives occasion for a summary of the work 
accomplished on that side of the continent. Routes, well 
supplied with stations, have been laid 4: wn as far as _Ugan- 
da, and regular communications have been established with 
all the chief points along the coast. Experiments in regard 


‘to tree culture, agriculture and pasturage have been car- 


ried on successfully, with the result of making the rich in- 
dustrial value of the country very apparent. Much has 
been accomplished in the way of making trade between the 


coast and the lake safe, not only by strengthening British 


influence in Uganda and Usogo, but by quietly securing 


| the friendship of the natives. A simple railway to the in- 


terior has already been commenced; and it has only needed 
the carrying it on to the lake (in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Brussels Conference) effectually to doom the 
slave trade in that whole region. In view of this success, 
the intimation that the Company may be compelled to re- 
tire from Uganda on account of want of funds to keep up 
the expense of the establishment, is most unwelcome, and 
throws into greater prominence the better method adopted 
by the German Government, in supporting its settlers and 
traders by subsidizing a line of steamers to keep them in 
constant communication with the home country. We hope 
that the withdrawal will be averted, not only on account of 
the check that would thus be given to the development of 
that section, but because of the inquiry to the mission 
work in Uganda which would almost inevitably result. 





....How the lottery dupes are caught is illustrated by the 
failure of the attempt to make Mortimer J. Lyon, a retired 
plumber of Brooklyn, bait for their hook. He was visited 
by the agent of the lottery company, who asked nothing 
more of him than that he should accept $5,000, and then 
allow it to be published, and acknowledge it as a fact, that 
he had received $15,000 as a lottery prize. Said the man: 
‘“Phere is one prize of $15,000. We will give you $5,000 if 
you will give out to your friends that you have won $15,000, 


/and make a little splurge over it and let it get into the 


papers, You are a popular man and it will be talked 
about.”’ Mr. Lyon absolutely refused, saying he had too 
much respect for his character. The agent told him of a 
popular insurance clerk in Chicago who had accepted $5,000 
on the same conditions. It seems that the trick is to allow 
no large prize to be taken, but to pay a man a handsome 
sum to pretend to have won it. 


...-Dr. Heber Newton’s hearers must have been some- 
what startled when, last Sunday, in a sermon protesting 
against the election of second rate men to the Episcopate, 
he said that in the smaller and poorer dioceses bishops were 
sometimes elected for their wealth, and reported a witty 
presbyter as having some time ago suggested the following 
addition to the ordinal for’ consecration of bishops : 

**Q. Do you think that you are financially qualified for the office 
and work of a bishop ?” 

“* A. I trust so, my father-in-law being my helper.’” 


....The famine in Russia and the attending suffering 
seem to have aroused the people of all classes to do their ut- 
most to relieve those who are starving. The Czar has set 
the example and the nobility are following with good 
grace. It would not be an unmixed evil if one result 
should be that the Imperial Guard, after trying for a time 
the experiment of going without champagne, should finally 
come to the conclusion that they could continue to abstain. 


...-Don’t throw away good papers and magazines. Pass 
them along to those who cannot afford to buy them. Our 
last appeal comes from a reputable man, George Roff, of 
Yorktown, Dickey County, North Dakota, who offers to see 
that religious papers, magazines and books are distributed 
among the cabins of Dakota settlers, who will value them 
during the long winters. 


...- The eyes of the country will be upon the meeting of 
the Republican National Committee next month, and their 
selection of a chairman. We want a smart man, but a 
man against whom no whisper of charges, such as have 
compelled Mr. Quay’s resignation, can be raised. 


....Moncure D. Conway says that he was informed in 
India that the name Koothoomi, given to the chief of the 
late Madame Blavatsky’s mahatmas, was made up from 
the names of two of her chief followers—Olcott and Hume. 
It has no Hindu analogies. 


....If every man who has been benefited by the Home- 
stead law would contribute one dollar, the man to whom he 
owes the benefit, Mr. Allen, would be able to spend the 
remainder of his days in comfort instead of in a county 
poorhouse. 

....No one can grudge Parnell his magnificent funeral. 
The first week after a man’s death is the time to magnify 
his good deeds, and Parnell’s achievements are a large part 
of the history of liberated Ireland. 


....Connecticut loses an honored citizen in the death..of 
ex-Governor Hobart B. Bigelow. 
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FIvE hundred men—not one woman among them— 
from all parts of the earth came to Washington, and on 
Wednesday, October 7th, at 11 o’clock, constituted the 
second Ecumenical Methodist Conference. Doubtless 
Bishop Hurst, in his eloquent address of welcome, meant 
to refer to the fact that no woman was in any of the dele- 
gations when, in speaking of the beginning of Methodism 
in a sail-loft in New York, he stated with emphasis, “a 
woman was there.” 

The first Ecumenical Conference was held in City Road 
Chapel, London, in 1881. That was an experiment. It 
seemed doubtful to the more conservative English Meth- 
odists whether it were possible for representatives of all 
Methodist branches in the various parts of the earth to 
meet together for two weeks with mutual profit and help- 
fulness. But they were so pleased with the results of 
that Conference, which tended to bring into more frater- 
nal relations the various branches into which British 
Methodism is divided, and to start a movement toward 
union, that they were quite ready to make arrangements 
for a second Conference, which, of course, must be held 
in America. So they have come, to the number of about 
two hundred from Great Britain and Ireland and France; 
from Australia, where Wesleyan Methodism has become 
an independent organization, with annual conferences 
and a general conference of its own, and which is prose- 
cuting important missions in New Britain, New Guinea 
and the South Seas, and which counts the Fiji Islands as 
one of its districts; from Africa and from West Indies, 
where the parent body of Eugland has long had most 
flourishing missions. 

American Methodism, constituting, so far as communi- 
cants are concerned, the great majority of the Methodists 
of the world, has about 300 delegates, apportioned among 
the various branches, including the Methodist Church of 
Canada. This apportionment is on the basis of numbers, 
the Methodist Episcopal having 126, the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, 64, the Methodist Church in Canada 
24, and the remainder being distributed among the six 
colored and eight other Churches. The Conference thus 
constituted, which includes more bishops than ever met 
together before in any similar gathering—the entire epis- 
copate of the four largest Churches being delegates—has 
no legislative power. Itcan only emphasize the triumphs 
of Methodism, the needs of the various branches, the 
spirit of unity which exists among them, and strive to 
promote good-fellowship, and to exhort one another to 
good works. 

Arrangements were carefully made by an Executive 
Committee consisting of two sections—a Western section 
embracing the representatives of the Methodism of Can- 
ada and the United States, and an Eastern section consti- 
tuted of representatives of British and European Method- 
ism. The rules and regulations, and the subjects to be 
discussed, were all decided upon by this committee 
through correspondence across the Atlantic. Bishop 
Hurst served as chairman of the Program Committee, 
one of the sub-committees, and the Rev. J. W. Hamilton, 
D.D., as Secretary. Each section of the Executive Com- 
mittee had its own chairman and secretary, and each ar- 
ranged for the payment of the expenses involved in the 
preliminaries. Nearly a year was required to complete 
these preparations for the Conference, 

On Monday evening of last week a notable reception 
was given to the delegates, both from this country and 
Europe, in the New Carnegie Music Hall in New York 
City. Mr. John D. Slayback, a prominent Methodist lay- 
man, presided, and addresses were made by Dr. James 
M. King, Bishop Foss, President Stephenson, of the Wes- 
leyan Methodist Conference of Great Britain; President 
Marshall, of the Methodist New Connexion; the Rev. 
William Morley, representing Australian Methodism, 
President Myers, of the English Primitive Methodist 
Conference; Bishop Pettey, of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Zion Church; Dr. Matthew Lelievre, of the 
Wesleyan Conference of France, and the Rev. Hugh 
Price Hughes, of London, Dr, J. M. King, who has had 
a very important part in the arrangement of the prelimi- 
naries,in behalf of the Program Committee and of the 
local reception committee, extended a very hearty wel- 
come to all the delegates. It was an able and eloquent 
effort, and was seconded by Bishop Foss, in a pleasant 
speech. President Stephenson, representing the Mother 
Church in England, made the first response; and altho he 
read from manuscript, it is no disparagement to the 
other speakers to say that he made the address of the 
evening. He has aremarkably clear, penetrating, but 
musical voice. His pronunciation and enunciation are 
well-nigh perfect. He has, withal, a commanding pres- 
ence and a rapid, vivacious delivery. As a piece of 
rhetoric, his address was an unusually fine one, abound- 
ing in telling antitheses, rich in historic allusions, and 
well designed to stir the patriotic fervor, as well as the 
religious feelings, of the vast audience. He referred in 


graceful terms to our Lowell, to Abraham Lincoln, “a 
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man made out of the soil as God made Adam,” to our 
President Grant, and to Matthew Simpson, the match- 
less orator. 
applause, and was a fitting preparation for the Confer- 
ence that was to assemble in Washington two days later. 

The Conference in Washington met in the Metropolitan 
Methodist Episcopal Church, which was built when Gen- 
eral Grant was President by Dr. J. P. Newman, now 
Bishop, then known as the President’s pastor. It is a 
fine, large structure, capable of seating 1,600, with its 
spacious galleries extending on three sides, and with am- 
ple room in the basement for committees and the neces- 
sary business attending the issuing of the tickets, the 
work of the Entertainment Committee, etc, In some 
sense this church is a national church, as members of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church everywhere were appealed 
to for contributions for it. Dr. George H. Corey, former- 
ly of New York, is its present pastor and the very effi- 
cient chairman of the local committee of arrangements. 
He has had a vast work to do in procuring homes for the 
500 delegates and for the guests of the Conference. and 
attending to the thousand and one little details that need 
to be carefully looked after. He and his committeé 
have provided for these matters so carefully that not a 
single complaint, so far, has been heard from delegate ot 
guest, 

‘rhe delegates are seated in the body of the church by 
delegations from the various Churches. Their location 
was determined by lot. The delegates of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Conference of England occupy a large portion 
of one side of the middle block. In front, on the other 
side of the middle block, are the delegates of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church. These delegates sit in the 
pew which used to be reserved for the President, and 
which was occupied by General Grant and his family 
when he was in the White House. Those portions of the 
main floor which were not reserved for the delegates, 
together with the galleries, are thrown open to persons 
admitted by ticket. 

The opening session on the morning of Wednesday, 
found the house crowded in every part. Bishop Bowman, 
the senior bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, oc- 
cupied the chair. The opening services were very simple, 
consisting of singing, with prayer by Bishop Keener, the 
senior bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
and the recitation in unison of the Apostles’ Creed. Those 
present who had attended the opening of the first Ecu- 
menical Conference in London, were reminded that on 
that occasion the full ritual of the Church of England 
was used, as adapted to Wesleyan worship, and read 
every Sunday morning in many Wesleyan chapels. After 
these simple opening services, in which everybody joined 
with hearty enthusiasm, came the sermon of the Rev. 
Wm. Arthur, the venerable ex-president of the English 
Wesleyan Conference, the author of the ‘‘ Tongue of 
Fire,’ and other spiritual works, dear \to the heart of 
every Methodist, and one of the best beloved men in 
Methodism. Mr. Arthur has been to this country before, 
and his voice has been heard, not only as a fraternal dele- 
gate to the General Conference of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, but also in sermons of masterly power and 
eloquence in pulpits in our churches. As Bishop Simp- 
son was the preacher at the first Ecumenical Conference 
in London, reciprocity seemed to require that an Eng- 
lishman should be the preacher at the second Conference 
in America, This having been decided upon by common 
consent, there was no hesitation in agreeing upon the 
Rev. Wm. Arthur as the preacher. He was present in 
the pulpit, but to the regret of thousands he announced 
that he would be unable himself to deliver the sermon. 
In a few simple words he announced that he dare not 
undertake the task; that he was certain that he was 
not equal to it; that his voice would speedily break 
down. His manuscript was committed to the hands of 
President Stephenson, than whom there could not have 
been a more admirable substitute. Those whe had heard 
him read his remarkable address at the reception in New 
York, had no fear that the performance, which was likely 
to be a long one, would be at all tedious. Nor was it 
wearisome. The sermon occupied an hour and a half in 
delivery; but during all that period there was no evidence 
of flagging or weariness in the voice of the reader. He 
read clearly, rapidly, and ‘‘ gave the sense.” The text 
was from Isaiah viii, 18: ‘‘Behold I and the children 
whom the Lord hath given me are for signs and wonders 
in Israel from the Lord of Hosts, which dwelleth in Zion.” 
The three principal points of the sermon were the presence 
of the Lord in the midst of the Church, the image of the 
Lord in his children, and the power of the Lord in evan- 
gelism. The first part of the sermom was largely exegeti- 
cal; the promise that the seed of the woman should bruise 
the serpent’s head and that salvation should be wrought 
for man by God, being clearly and powerfully developed. 
The sermon was one of great beauty and power, abound- 
ing in fine figures and telling illustrations. Of these a 
few may be given. 

In a dark room, a golden candlestick shines with no more 
luster than one made of potter’sclay. John, the beloved 
disciple, shone with the light of Christ. 

Where no life is, there is no power to “ become.” 

The Positivist seeks to reconstruct society; Christ to re- 
generate it. 

; It would be useless to try to cure the barren tree by giv- 
ing it new bark, or new branches, or new leaves, It must 
have new sap. 


The address was received with thunders of . 





The Power that works above us, and for us, and in ns, 
and through us, is the only spiritual power. He worketh 
in us, to will and to do, of his own good pleasure, He 
worketh through us for the salvation of the world. 

We are not sent here to glorify Methodism, but to see how 
we can glorify the Word. We are not sent here to dispar- 
age other Churches. No man can set up a claim for exclu - 
sive rights and privileges for Methodism. The whole we 
are not; but we areof the whole. Being not the whole, 
tho we are indisputably a part of the whole, we own our 
manifold debts to the other parts. If any one deny that we 
are of the whole, he misconceives what is true catholicity. 

We have come together to seek the means of being more 
holy and useful, and of making all the Churches represented 
so. What would accomplish most toward this end, would 
be that we should leave this Conference so refreshed in the 
life of the soul that each of us should go away a center of 
spiritual force spreading new power and impelling to more 
fruitful action. 

These last were the closing sentences of the sermon; and 
then as a part of the discourse, and a wonderfully effec- 
tive conclusion to it, the vast audience arose and read in 
concert with the preacher, a number of appropriate texts 
of Scripture, selected by Mr. Arthur and printed on fly 
leaves. 

After the sermon, which made a deep impression, the 
communion was administered, Bishop R. 8. Foster, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church officiating, and assisted by 
President Stephenson and others. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 
ADDRESSES OF WELCOME AND RESPONSES, 


The afternoon session was opened by a touching prayer 
by Dr. Wm. Nast, the venerable apostle of German Meth- 
odism. Dr. Nast was a fellow-student with George Fred- 
erick Strauss, author of the rationalistic ‘‘ Life of Christ.” 
He himself in early life was inclined to Rationalism; but 
becoming converted, he has wrought a wonderful work 
for Methodism among the Germans in this country, the 
fruit of which appears in a number of flourishing annual 
conferences of Germans in this country, in the Father- 
land and in Switzerland—a work which has spread to all 
the Scandinavian countries. Altho he has been a genera- 
tion in this country, Dr. Nast speaks in the most broken 
English. Heis greatly beloved and revered by ali Meth- 
odists. 

After the prayer, the Business Committee, which was 
constituted for the Conference by election by the Execu- 
tive Committee of twenty wembers, ten representing the 
foreign Methodist Churches and ten the American, re- 
ported the names of four gentlemen to act as Secretaries 
of the Conference—Dr. J. M. King, of New York, also 
Secretary of the Business Committee; Dr. E. B. Ryck- 
man, of Ottawa, Canada; the Rev. John Bond, of the 
Wesleyan Church, England; and Mr. Thomas Snape, of 
the United Methodist Free Church, England. These 
nominations were promptly confirmed by the Conference. 
Then Bishop Keener, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, who had been designated by the Business Com- 
mittee as the presiding officer of the session, introduced 
Bishop John F. Hurst, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Chairman of the Business Committee, and resident in 
Washington, to make the first address of welcome. 

Bishop Hurst welcomed the delegates of the Second 
Ecumenical Methodist Conference to the best that Wash- 
ington can give. He told the foreign representatives that 
Washington was a young city, and that we had nothing 
of a very ancient flavor to show them here. We had no 
Westminster Abbey, no fine Minster like Strassbourg, and 
no ruined castles to exhibit to them. Tho Washington 
was the Capital of the country, it reversed the precedents 
of European history.’ England was made out of London, 
Germany out of Berlin, France out of Paris, but Wash- 
ington was made out of the United States, and not the 
United States out of Washington. Referring to the great 
progress which had been made in methods of travel since 
the Wesleyan Conference sent its first Methodist mission- 
aries to America, nearly a century and a quarter ago, as 
shown in the fact that the delegates to this Conference 
crossed the ocean in a week of days, while the first Meth- 
odist missionaries required weeks for the passage, he 
pointed to the time in the future when two days would 
be “sufficient for the Atlantic ferriage.” Referring to 
the early beginnings of Methodism in New York, when a 
sail loft was used asa place of worship, he said, with 
significant emphasis on the words ‘‘woman” and 
“there,” “‘ A woman was there.” This caused a ripple of 
sensation among the delegates of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, in which the question of the admission of women 
as delegates to the General Conference is just now a burn- 
ing question. Speaking of the respectable place which 
Methodism now occupies among the religious forces of 
the age, the Bishop referred to the satire with which a 
London journal, in the early life of Methodism, treated 
that then despiged movement. It spoke of Archbishop 
Whitefield, of Boston; Bishop John Wesley, of Pennsyl- 
vania; and Bishop Charles Wesley, of Nova Scotia. 
When John Wesley went about England in those days 
they said: 

* John Wesley came to town, 
To try and pull the churches down.” 
But the perspective of the century put the work of Wes- 
ley in a better light; and it was now recognized that, 
when 
* John Wesley went to town.” 


“To try and help the churches on,” 


* He went, 
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Referring to Coke, who went out as the first Wesleyan 
missionary to Ceylon, but who died and was buried al- 
most in sight of that island, he said the ‘‘ coral beds of 
the tropical ocean became his mausoleum, and its con- 
stant surges his perpetual requiem.” He passed from this 
tribute to the first superintendent of American Metho- 
dism, to speak of lay preaching as one of the great forces 
of Methodism. He then gave a warm welcome to Wil- 
liam Arthur, Professor Davison, Dr. Dawson and Hugh 
Price Hughes, describing in pithy sentences what each 
had been to the Methodism of his own country and to the 
world, The mention of the long list of books which have 
come from the prolific pen of William Arthur evoked 
rounds of applause from the English delegates. He gave 
in turn a warm welcome to the South and to Canada. 
He welcomed the Canadian delegates to something more 
than a ‘ political reciprocity.” He stirred the patriotic 
feeling of the English delegates by speaking of Queen 
Victoria, clad in the habiliments of widowhood, holding 
in one hand the easy scepter of rule, in the other poising 
the even scales of justice, the gracious mother of all her 
people. Turning to the delegates from France he wel- 
comed them in French, greatly to~their delight. He did 
the same office to the Germans in their mother tongue, in 
which many years of residence in Germany as the head 
of the Martin Mission Theological Institute made him 
proficient. We give these two paragraphs as they were 
spoken. They were received with demonstrations of 
enthusiastic applause: 

La belle France avec ses mémoires eternelles des grands 
Huguenots, soi bienvenue! Nous ne pouvons pas oublier 
que Charles Cook a travaillé en France. Merle d’Aubigné, 
Vhistorien de l’Eglise, a dit que Cook a fait le m@éme ouvrage 
en France que Jean Wesley a fait en Angleterre. Et ses 
deux fils fideles et heroiques Jean Paul et Emile, ont 
marché dans le méme chemin glorieux, de leur pére im- 
mortel. 

Germany—das alte deutsche Vaterland, sei willkommen! 
Wir kiénnen nicht vergessen dass durch Deutschen Johann 
Wesley dem Herren gefiihrt wurde. Von Zinzendorf hat 
er viel gelernt. Peter Biéhler der geistliche Vater von 
Wesley war. Das Kriegslied von Luther singen wir auch, 
und lang singen werden: 

“ Ein feste Burg ist unser Gott.” 

It was the unanimous verdict of those who heard him 
that Bishop Hurst had never done a finer thing. His ad- 
dress was beautifully conceived, richly illustrated with 
historical and classical allusions, and delivered with great 
ease and effectiveness, without the use of manuscript or 
a frequent resort to notes. Happy in design, beautifully 
polished, graceful in its personal descriptions, elevated in 
tone, warm in spirit, it was such an address as gave dig- 
nity and impressiveness to the occasion. 

Bishop Hurst was followed by President Carlisle, of 
Wofford College, South Carolina, a lay member of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South. Dr, Carlisle is tall 
and has an imposing presence. He is somewhat past 
middle life. Having the reputation of doing everything 
that he undertakes extremely well, his address on this 
occasion was no exception to the rule. It was strong and 
graceful. He told the foreign delegates that doubtless 
they had come over here to l60k after some investments 
which their fathers had made; and he referred to the 
memorable meeting of the Wesleyan Conference in 1769, 
when Wesley stated that the brethren in America desired 
help and asked who would go? And when no one 
responded, Wesley said: ‘‘ I have brought up and nurtured 
children and now they rebel against me.” The next day 
Messrs. Boardman and Pillmoor volunteered to go to 
America, and a collection amounting to fifty pounds was 
taken to pay their expenses. Speaking of the results of 
this investment in men and money, the speaker told the 
English delegates that they might start from Washington 
and go west as far as from London to Jerusalem and 
never see a city or town of considerable size without a 
pulpit of the Wesleyan faith. It has been said that when 
John Wesley died all he left was an old horse and rocka- 
way,a badly worn suit of clothes, a soiled reputation and 
the Methodist Church. Of course this suggested to every 
one how rich a heritage had been left to the world in the 
Methodist Church. One of the first Methodist mission- 
aries, Pillmoor, made a tour of the South, and in 1773, 
when stopping at a house, he wrote on a windowpane, 
with a diamond, his name, the date, and a text in He- 
brew. President Carlisle produced this pane of glass and 
held it up before the audience. He said that America 
was the last continent God had reserved'for us. This was 
aslip which the Australian delegates could hardly help 
noticing, for Australia, as well as America, is a continent 
of magnificent distances. One of the Australian dele- 
gates who spoke at a reception in New York, said that 
between the most distant points of the work of the 
Church to which he belonged, he had farther to travel 
than between New York and San Francisco, 

Great as has been the work of Methodism, President 
Carlisle felt that it would be entirely out of place to dwell 
in glorification upon it. In our foolish moments, he said, 
we might find whereof to boast; but it becomes us to be 
humble. We should speak more of our concords than of 
our discords. In addressing the English delegates, he 


spoke of their ‘‘ great little island,” a figure which they 
heartily appreciated. 

After Dr. Carlisle came Dr, George Douglass, of Can- 
ada, a large, sturdy figure, with hair and beard fast ap- 
proaching the whiteness of the Canadian snows, and 





pathetic in his attitude because of his blindness. He 
belongs to a race of orators which have nearly or quite 
passed away. His periods, which follow one another in 
endless succession, are of the picturesque, efflorescent 
order. His stately style reminded one of N. P. Willis’s fa- 
mous tribute to Napoleon. His was incontestably the 
loftiest flight that had been attempted or will be attempt- 
ed during the Conference. He speaks with great deliber- 
ation, in almost staccato tones, dwelling on each syllable 
as long as most speakers do on separate words. Eastern, 
in his pronunciation, sounded as tho it were written 
‘* east-er-en,” and western as tho it were written ‘‘ west- 
er-en.” ‘* We wel-come you,” he said, ‘‘ to the Dominion 
of Canada, where there is but one Methodism.” Refer- 
ring to the problems which the Methodism of the United 
States has to settle, he spoke of what immigration has 
brought us, and said that there were ‘‘ men atheistic, men 
socialistic, men nihilistic, and men Romanistic,” who 
needed to be met with the power of the Gospel. He gave 
some very eloquent sketches of the prominent men of 
American Methodism who have passed away, and 
touched, in his own expressive language, ‘‘ the empyrean 
hights.” It was, in its way, a very remarkable address, 
unlike any other that was delivered; and it was received 
with rapt attention and general applause. 

When President Stephenson of the Wesleyan Confer- 
ence arose to make the first response it was after five 
o'clock, past the hour of adjournment, with an audience 
before him that had already listened to three widely dif- 
ferent but effective and eloquent addresses. President 
Stephenson showed his genius in “throwing away,” as 
he expressed it, the speech he had prepared, and he suc- 
ceeded in making a most interesting off-hand address, 
He brought to American Methodism the greetings of the 
mother country; he was proud of the fellowship enjoyed 
with the representatives of the faith on this continent, 
and he and his fellow delegates had come with every dis- 
position to learn of their American brethren, and he 
hoped, in turn, that there might be something which 
Americans could learn from them. The first Ecumenical 
Conference had in its results been very helpful to English 
Methodism. It had brought the various branches into 
close relationship with one another and had sensibly di- 
minished their differences. Some of these differences, as 
the outcome of that Conference, had been buried; and he 
hoped that more funerals would follow the second Con- 


ference. He looked forward to the time when there 
should be but one, strong, compact, confederated 
Methodism in England. He was glad of the 


opportunity to see what Methodism had been able to ac- 
complish in America, He wanted to see what it could do 
when it hada fair field and no favor. The Methodism of 
England was under the shadow of the ecclesiastical su- 
premacy of the Established Church. He supposed there 
might be some people in this country, who liked to be- 
long to a Church that gives them the largest amount of 
fashion with the least amount of religion; and he sup- 
posed there were some people here that were too highly 
‘*culchahed” to descend to-Methodism, the inference be- 
ing that there were many of this type in England. He 
said if the Church of England were disestablished to- 
morrow, not all the prejudices would be rooted out, nor 
all the disadvantages under which other denominations 
labored, removed. One of the great lessons which the 
English brethren wished to learn of the Americans, was 
the admirable way in which new populations were fol- 
lowed. The wave of immigration was ever rolling west- 
ward; but a Methodist preacher with all, was always on 
the front of the wave. In England they had the same 
great problem with regard to cities that had now become 
so important in the New World. In the cities, the Arma- 
geddon of civilization was tobe fought. He concluded 
his very easy and interesting address by showing Wes- 
ley’s little Bible, which that apostle carried more than 
forty years, and from which he was accustomed to read 
his texts when he preached to the outdoor multitudes. 
The little Bible was printed in 1655,and was considerably 
more than a century old when Wesley beeame its 
possessor. He read from the fly leaf Wesley’s motto, 
** Live to-day,” which he enforced with great vigor and 
eloquence as the lesson of the hour, and sat down amid 
thunders of applause. The first session which was one of 
extraordinary interest, closed with brief addresses from 
Mr. George Green of the English Primitive Methodist 
Church and the Rev. R. Abercrombie of the United Meth- 
odist Free Church. 


THURSDAY—MORNING SESSION. 
ECUMENICAL METHODISM. 


Wednesday had been a dark and dismal day with a 
drizzling rain, so that it was necessary to have the ¢hurch 
lighted by gas. During Wednesday night the skies be- 
came clear again, and there was a return Thursday morn- 
ing of bright and bracing weather. The general topic of 
the day was Ecumenical Methodism, and the program 
was so arranged as to allow four speakers to represent 
the condition of Methodism in England, Ireland and Aus- 
tralia in the forenoon, and an equal number of speakers 
to represent the status of Methodism in America in the 
afternoon. President Stephenson occupied the chair in 
the morning, and introduced the Rev. D. J. Waller, Sec- 
retary of the Wesleyan Methodist Conference. Before 
presenting statistics showing the numerical strength of 
Methodism in Great Britain, Dr. Waller warned his hear- 





ers not to forget that there are influences and forces at 
work which defy tabulation. He also said that it was 
important to bear in mind the sphere in which British 
Methodism had to move and the ecclesiastical atmosphere 
it had to breathe. Such victoriesas it has achieved had 
been won in the face of almost insuperable obstacles. He 
showed that Methodism has increased faster than the 
population in England. There has been a great gain in 
the last ten years in the number of ministers, of lay 
agents, of church members and of children in the Sun- 
day-school. In Ireland the increase has been at a much 
smaller ratio; but the fruit of Irish Methodism, it is to 
be remembered, is to be found in many parts of the 
United States. 

The Rev. John Medicraft, of the Methodist New Con- 
nexion, laid special stress upon the fact that Methodism 
was no longer a novelty and that all Protestant Churches 
had come to thank Ged that such a man as John Wesley 
had lived. As an instance of this, he referred to the 
occasion of the celebration of the centenary of Wesley’s 
death, in March last, when tokens of sympathy were 
received from all denominations. He said if Methodism 
did not compare as favorably now with other denomina- 
tions as it did a century ago, it was not due to any back- 
ward movement on the part of Methodism, but to the 
forward movement of other Churches. Methodism, he 
claimed, pervades the spirit of all denominations. 

The Rev. James Donnelly, the vice-president of the 
Irish Methodist Conference, who, except in legal title, is 
its real president, was the third speaker. He thought 
that too much might be made of the numerical showing 
of Methodism; that quality was of more importance than 
quantity, and yet there was much for which Methodism 
has a right to be grateful. There was no deterioration in 
theology; it had no doctrinal controversies; instead of 
fighting over doctrinal questions, it had all and more 
than it could do to fight against gambling and social 
iniquities, which it most emphatically condemned, 
whether in high life or low life. This evident hit at the 
scandals in the royal family was most heartily cheered, 
particularly by the British contingent. Quoting the Rev. 
Wm. Arthur, he said that Ireland had never done very 
much in growing building timber, but it had produced 
much fruit. 

After a short address by the Rev. J. H. Batt, of the 
Bible Christian Church, the subject was thrown open to 
general discussion. The Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, who 
has not yet been heard in the Conference, spoke briefly of 
Dr. Waller’s paper, holding that he had made too much of 
the difficulty of reaching the people because of the over- 
shadowing influence of the Church of England. The 
majority of the people, he said, no more belong to the 
Church of England than to us; they belong to the first 
Church that has the sanctified common sense and spiritual 
audacity to approach them and convert them. Altho it 
was a very brief speech, limited under the rules to five 
minutes, it showed that Mr. Hughes has fine qualities as 
a speaker, and that he may always be sure of receiving 
attention. With a short address from Mr. Morley, of 
New Zealand, the morning session, which had been de- 
voted entirely to foreign Methodism, was closed. 








AFTERNOON SESSION. 

At the afternoon session, with General Superintendent 
A. Carman, of Canada, in the chair, Bishop Fowler, of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church the first speaker or essay- 
ist, presented the various phases of American Methodism. 
The rotund form, round, full face and light curling hair 
of Bishop Fowler, are familiar to most Methodists in the 
United States. He is known as a pulpit orator of great 
power, and as an exceptionally fine lecturer. His style 
is very picturesque, and by some he has been called the 
Talmage of Methodism. What he says is generally said 
in a striking and original way. The opening sentence of 
his paper was this: ‘ American Methodism never whip- 
ped a Quaker, or hanged a witch, or banished a Baptist.’’ 
Therefore, Christian charity is a part of her status. The 
present status of Methodism, he said, was the result of un- 
numbered forces of heart and brain, tide and tempest, 
climate and temperature. American Methodism sprang 
out ofa ripe and religious life, with a deep experience, a 
tested theology, and a profound biblical scholarship. Thus 
born and bred it soon ‘‘competed with all other sys- 
tems for the front rank as a saver of souls.” He then 
launched into statistics; but the result suggested that he is 
more familiar with figures of rhetoric than with those 
of arithemetic. He spoke, for example, of the Roman 
Catholic Church as having a population of considerably 
less than five millions. Where he got these figures it 
would be hard to say. He should have known that the 
census returns show that that Church has six and a quar- 
ter millions of communicants, and that its own year- 
books claim a population of more than eight millions. In 
his picturesque language, Methodism ‘‘ crossed the brook 
in this century leaning on a solitary staff. She will cross 
over out of this century with more than two bands, be- 
sides flocks and herds and camels and asses.” Speaking 
of what Methodism has done in the circulation of relig- 
ious literature, he said that the greatest religious publish- 
ing house in Canada is the Methodist Publishing House 
at Toronto; the greatest in the Sunny South is the Meth- 
odist Publishing House in Nashville; the “ greatest in 
New York and America and the world is the Methodist 
Book Concern.” The great wants of Methodism, as he 
understood them, were, first to retain a great hold on th 
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supernatural. Methodism wanted none of the Higher 
Criticism, which was “‘ higher only in name and assump- 
tion.” It.wanted that supernatural religion which ‘‘ ac- 
cepts science as its servant, but laughs her out of camp 
as a commander.” The second want of Methodism is 
ideas; it must reach in all directions with the appliances 
necessary for success. It should capture and _ uitil- 
ize every secret that brings success to any oth- 
er Church. The Roman Catholic Church, “ with no 
pretense to converting grace,” does ‘“‘a large busi- 
ness by the power of her organization and of her 
architecture”; the Protestant Episcopal Church, by its 
‘‘ social forces”; Congregationalism, by the ‘emphasis it 
places on education”; Presbyterianism, by its “‘ family 
following and its family’ training”; the Baptist Church, 
by “its immense energy and definite ceremony, and by 
counting as good fish everything that comes into its deep 
sea net”; the Salvation Army, by ‘‘ abandoning pride and 
respectability,” and by ‘‘ providing no ambulances and 
making no provision for drones.” A third want of Meth- 
odism is power to make a stronger fight for the centers of 
population; and a fourth one is money. He then showed 
in a remarkable rhetorical passage how the true soldier is 
made. He is made not by being mustered into the ser- 
vice, nor by having a uniform put on him or a gun 
placed in his hand, nor by receiving regular rations and 
regular pay; but he is made a true soldiers by the priva- 
tions and hardships which he is compelled to endure. 
Before he could finish his paper he was rung down, and 
immediately took his seat, amid round after round of ap- 
plause and cries to go on, which the President, Dr. Car- 
man, interrupted, saying: ‘‘ This is sympathy and excite- 
ment; come to the solidity and stability of law”—at the 
same time holding up a copy of the printed rules. 

Bishop Fowler was followed by Bishop Galloway, of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, a large man, 
with hair and beard of raven black, and a fluent and ef- 
fective speaker, He was formerly editor of the New 
Orleans Christian Advocate. He said the South which 
he represented was entitled to claim a number of first 
things in Methodism. On Southern soil the first sermon 
was preached, the first chapel built, and the first church 
organized of the Methodist faith. Methodism took early 
and strong root in the South. Its fire and fervor suited 
the nature of the people. The first native itinerent 
preachers were raised in the South. The South sent Jesse 
Lee to evangelize New England, and Freeborn Garrettson 
to convert Nova Scotia. Every sixth soul in the South 
was a Methodist. In that section, Methodism had passed 
its apologetic state, and persecution and ridicule were no 
longer met with. It guarded with jealous care the the- 
ology received from the Fathers. Nokind of ‘‘isms” could 
flourish in that soil. There was no hospitality to liberal 
thought, or the Higher Criticism. The people are abun- 
dantly satisfied with the itinerancy and the general super- 
intendency, and still adhere to the ancient practices. The 
ministry of the Methodist Episcopal Church is still pre- 
eminently a sent ministry, not a called ministry. Minis- 
ters can look back over a long career during whicl: they 
asked neither presiding elder nor bishop for any particu- 
lar appointment. The Church, South, did not propose to 
remove the disabilities of the men, nor to ‘“‘confer a fancy 
franchise on the women.” Southern Methodism more 
than kept pace with the growth of the population in the 
cities of the South. In the cities had been won its grand- 
est triumphs. 

Canada’s representative at this session was Dr. William 
Briggs, who made a capital address, entertaining as well 
as instructing the audience. He said he ‘represented a 
Church without either prefix or suffix. It was simply 
the Methodist Church, and it represented all the Metho- 
dism there was in the Dominion. He described its work 
iu missionary, evangelistic and educational lines, and in- 
cidentally stated that every third person in the province 
of Ontario is a Methodist. Speaking of the open doors of 
the United Strtes, he said our population consists of so 
many nationalities, that the United States had been 
called “‘ half brother to all the nations of the earth.” 

Bishop B. W. Arnett, of the African Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, made an address as a representative of col- 
ored Methodism, which kept the audience in a constant 
state of convulsion, in laughter and applause. He said 
when he had heard the other speakers claiming so many 
‘* first things,” he wondered if there were any ‘“ first 
things” left for him. By inquiry he had been able to 
pick upa few. He found that when John Wesley, in 1835, 
baptized Nathaniel Gilbert, he also baptized ‘‘ two colored 
women”; and he showed to the satisfaction of all his hear- 
ers that the colored Methodists are spiritual brethren of 
the white Methodists. ‘Brethren of England,” he said, 
‘‘weare your brethren.” It is needless to add that this 
claim received the heartiest recognition. He had found, 
he said, that Bishop Asbury organized the first Sunday- 
school in Virginia, and that the first convert in that school 
was a colored boy. Methodism was the first to take a 
special interest in the salvation of the Negroes. ‘‘ True,” 
said he, ‘‘ we had to sit up high,” alluding to the fact that 
Negroes were in the times of slavery generally quartered 
in the gallery; ‘‘ but we got the Gospel just the same.” 
Speaking of the Colored Methodist Episcopal Church, he 


said it was the first and only daughter of the Methodist 


Episcopal Church, South, which would never have an- 
other of that hue. God is calling a host of colored local 
preachers to his service every day and night, either by 








dreams or signs. The colored minister preaches two ser- 
mons every day, and each sermon hasat least one idea in 
it. The Colored Methodists are not only trying to get to 
Heaven, but they are trying to live on earth; they are 
not only living in expectation of wearing the golden slip- 
pers on the other side, but are trying to learn how to 
wear shoes on this side. They are putting their faith in 
the three books—the Bible, the spelling-book and the 
bank book. The Good Book tells them how to get to 
Heaven; the spelling-book how to get knowledge, and the 
the bank book how to “ find the way to the Anglo-Saxon 
heart.” Hesat down amid thunders of applause, having 
not only entertained the audience, by his witty hits, but 
given them a great deal of statistical information. 

There was a brief time for general discussion. The 
first to avail himself of the privilege was Dr. J. M. Buck- 
ley. When he rose and claimed the attention of the 
chair, the presiding officer, Dr. Carman, did not recog- 
nize him. ‘‘ What is this brother’s name?’ he asked. 
There was a general langh at his expense when the editor 
of The Christian Advocate modestly gave hisname. The 
two sessions were of remarkable interest, and large audi- 
ences both morning and afternoon listened to the ad- 
dresses. 

In the evening ex-Mayor Emery and his wife, who are 
members of the Metropolitan Church, gave areception to 
the members of the Conference. Mr. Emery’s house has 
a historic interest, having been formerly occupied by 
General Grant, and later also by General Sherman. Mr. 
and Mrs. Emery were assisted in receiving by Mrs. John 
A. Logan. All the delegates attended, and hundreds of 
others, including Secretary Rusk, of the Department of 
Agriculture. 


FRIDAY—MORNING SESSION. 
UNITY AND CATHOLICITY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


The general topic of the morning and afternoon ses- 
sions of Friday was the essential unity and gen- 
eral catholicity of the Christian Church. Christian 
unity was the special topic of the morning and Christian 
co-operation that of the afternoon. These two subjects 
almost always provoke men to say the veriest platitudes, 
and it is no disparagement of the ability displayed by the 
essayists and speakers of the day to say that they uttered 
a great many commonplaces, and said the most obvious 
things. The Rev. H. G. Marshall, the President of the 
New Connextion Conference of England, presided. . The 
Rev. T. G. Selby of the Methodist Wesleyan Church, 
Greenock, Scotland, reau the paper of the morning, on 
Christian Unity. He said that the sub-divisions of Meth- 
odism were all wandering away from the original doc- 
trines of John Wesley. The time was approaching, he 
believed, when there would be unity among these 
branches in all that was germane to Methodism. Until this 
unification should take place Methodism would never be 
the power in the evangelization of the world that it 
ought to be. Dr. A. 8. Hunt, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, pointed out the distinct difference between Chris- 
tian union and Christian unity. There can be no Chris- 
tian union, he said, that does not recognize the fact that 
it grows out of Christian unity. There is a unity be- 
tween believers, but there is a unity higher than that, 
and it comes from the recognition that the unity of the 
Church proceeds from a oneness with Christ. In his 
connection with the American Bible Society he had 
moved about a great deal and had found many lovely 
Christian characters in all denominations. If we cannot 
think alike we can at least love alike, The Rev. Thomas 
Mitchell, of the Primitive Methodist Church of England, 
did not believe that God intended that there should be 
uniformity in his Church, Uniformity is mechanical; 
unity is vital. To be of value unity must be the outcome 
of the life of the Church, and not the result of any ex- 
ternal methods. The general discussion which followed 
did not depart widely from the line of treatment taken 
up by the essayists and invited speakers. The morning 
session closed with an interesting talk from the Rev. Wm. 
Arthur, who is a privileged character, one whom the 
Cenference is always delighted to hear. He said that 
when Charles H. Spurgeon was a young man, a Baptist 
minister said of him: ‘‘ Mr. Arthur, you ought to hear 
him anathematize your Arminianism.” Mr. Arthur said 
in reply, that he would rather have aman who would 
anathematize his Arminianism than a man who was 
afraid to anathematize anything. That incident, he said, 
illustrated his idea of unity. An English divine was once 
asked whether he would not like to preach in Lincoln 
Cathedral. ‘‘ Yes,” said he, ‘“‘and I would be glad to 
preach in a wheelbarrow.” ‘‘That,” said Mr. Arthur, 
‘illustrates my idea of uniformity.” _ 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The Rev. A. Coke Smith, D.D., of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, read the essay of the afternoon on 
the subject of Christian Co-operation. Bishop Warren, 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, was in the chair. Dr. 
Smith lamented the fact of a divided Israel, and of strifes 
and contentions between members of the same denomi- 
national family, He thought that the days of contention 
and misunderstanding were pretty well over, and that 
the day of organization and combination was about to 
dawn. He, too, with the speakers of the morning, de- 
clared that uniformity is not essential. He did not be- 
lieve that any form of ecclesiastical government has the 





divine sanction to the exclusion of any other; mobility 
and adaptability, which are necessary to all secular insti- 
tutions, are also indispensable to church organization. 
He thought that the Christian masses were nearer unity 
than the leaders; and that if the leaders were ready for 
it, unity could be had immediately. He did not, how- 
ever, explain exactly what he meant by unity. In the 
discussion which followed, the Rev. W. Redfern, of the 
United Methodist Free Church, said that practical minds 
were getting tired of the sentimental talk about Christian 
unity, as of the bleating of lambs. He had no protest to 
enter against existing denominations; the Churches of 
the present day had eminently proved their right to be. 
It seemed to him that the best field for co-operation was 
in the field of missions. He would have in England but 
one board of missions for Methodism, with one magazine 
and one title. He said there was already a considerable 
measure of co-operation between the different denomina- 
tions in cities. In Bristol, England, all the pastors have 
united in a scheme, by which every portion of the city is 
systematically visited in pastoral work. He closed by 
saying that if President Stephenson, of the Wesleyan 
Conference, than whom there was not a more catholic 
heart in Christendom, would place himself in communi- 
cation with the presidents of the other Methodist Confer- 
ences, so as to bring together the various branches in 
England, he would make his presidency the most memor- 
able in the history of Methodism. When this challenge 
to Christian fraternity was issued, President Stephenson 
was not in the house. When he arrived at a later stage 
and was informed of what Mr. Redfern had proposed, he 
rose and said that it would be the greatest joy to him to 
meet the presidents of the various Methodist Churches of 
the British Isles, in order that together they might devise 
some plan that would bring these Churches at least one 
step nearer that union which all so much desired. He 
believed that if this step were wisely taken there would 
never be any necessity of drawing back; but that it 
would lead finally to a complete realization of all their 
hopes. 

When these words were uttered, with every mani- 
festation of earnestness and warmth of feeling, the au- 
dience broke into wild applause, and the fraternal feeling 
mounted as rapidly as the mercury under a July sun. 
The venerable Bishop Foster, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, succeeded, at this point, in getting the floor, and 
with a voice tremulous with emotion expressed the wish 
that we had religion enough and common sense enough 
to advance toward Christian unity in this country. Or- 
ganic unity, he said, would increase the power of Metho- 
dism tenfold. The sentiment of his own Church for 
many years had been one of longing for unification of the 
great Methodist bodies in the United States, The walls 
of separation must fall, sooner or later, and entirely dis- 
appear. He could see no reason, tho he had tried hard to 
find one, why that ‘‘ great and honored branch of Metho- 
dism once united with us, once a part of us, and as dear 
and honored and loved, now as ever, should remain 
longer separated.” In all his fifty years of Church work 
he. had never seen anything which had comforted him 
so much as the spirit which “had been manifested in the 
Conference thisday. He believed God was in it, and that 
thetime was approaching when the scandal of having 
separate altars and separate organization in all heathen 
lands should be taken from us. Another thrill of enthu- 
siasm passed through the audience when the Bishop took 
his seat and then President Myers of the United Free 
Church; the Rev. H. T. Marshall, of the Methodist New 
Connexion; Alderman Wm. McNeil, of the Primitive 
Methodist Church; President Bourne, of the Bible Chris- 
tian Church, together with the Presidents of the Wes- 
leyan Reform Union and the Independent Methodist 
Church—all British bodies—arose in _ succession, 
and pledged their hearty co-operation to Presi- 
dent Stephenson, in the great movement which his 
hearty advances had started only a few moments previ- 
ously. The last half hour of this afternoon session, which 
was extended beyond the legal limits in order to allow 
this demonstration of Christian unity, was by far the 
most interesting period of the Conference. While no 
public response was made for the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, a meeting of the Board of Bishops, under- 
stood to be for the purpose of discussing the subject, was 
called for the evening, and the representatives of the 
various Colored Churches, not to be outdone by their 
white brethren, gave notice of a meeting in one of the 
colored churches Saturday night in order that the organic 
union of the colored bodies might be talked over. The 
scene was one such as is not often witnessed in any 
religious body. Men were to be seen acting as tho 
beside themselves with joy. Many a strong frame shook 
with emotion and not a few sobbed outright. What the 
practical outcome of this demonstration of feeling will be 
it is hard to say. There are various opinions concerning 
it. Some say that it was only the effervescence of the 
heated enthusiasm of the moment; others believe that it 
was the expression of a feeling which lies deep in the 
hearts of the brethren of the various divisions,and that it 
is the beginning of a movement for the unification of 
Methodism not only in Great Britain but in the United 
States. Dr. Carman, the General Superintendent of the 
Methodist Church of Canada, who saw a few years ago 
the union of several Methodist bodies in the Dominion, 
was one of the most delighted men in the Conference, 
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ing! 

In the evening the colored people of Washington gave 
a grand reception to the Conference in the Israel Metro- 
politan Church, which is the largest audience room, it is 
said, in the city, seating between 2,000 and 2,500. It was 
well filled, nearly every English delegate being present, 
and bringing along with him his friends and the mem- 
bers of his family. Some very pleasant speeches of 
greeting were made by the colored brethren and of re- 
sponse by the white. After the speech-making was over 
a fine collation was enjoyed by the guests of the evening. 

SATURDAY, OCTOBER 10r. 
THE CHURCH AND SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT. 

There was but one session Saturday, and that proved to 
be a very interesting one. There was more anxiety to 
take part in the general discussion, to which about an 
hour was given, than in any previous discussion, except 
that of Friday afternoon, when the enthusiasm for Chris- 
tian unity rose so high. The paper of the morning was 
prepared by the editor of The Contemporary Review, of 
London, Percy W. Bunting, Esq. In the absence of Mr. 
Bunting, the paper was read by S. Bamford Slack, Esq. 
The title of it was ‘‘ The Influence of Modern Science on 
Religious Thought.” Its purpose was to show the present 
position of the ‘‘ more advanced and reflective minds ” in 
Great Britain on those scientific subjects which most 
nearly affect the fundamental doctrines of religion. Mr. 
Bunting does not think that the ideas held respecting 
evolution precluded the operation of intelligence upon 
primordial matter. On the contrary, it seems to him 
that the more elaborate the theory of evolution the more 
overwhelming the evidence of the directing influence of 
reason. This amounts almost, in his judgment, to 
the scientific demonstration of the existence of 
God. The voice of science is not, however, 
in favor of the goodness of God. The supreme 
goodness is an institution of the heart, and it 
cannot be demonstrated by scientific methods. The re- 
sults of science have very little bearing on the moral 
nature and on immortality. The most secure basis for 
the belief in immortality is in the Fatherhood of God. 
The paper also discussed the bearing of scientific thought 
upon the spiritual history of man, the progressive revela- 
tion of the Father, the problem of evil, and the person of 
Christ. The effect of the paper was, on the whole, not a 
very favorable one upon the Conference. It was schol- 
arly, written with very great care, and its statements 
were balanced with the neatest precision ; but it left a 
very vague impression with regard to the real belief of 
the writer—whether he held the results of science as 
having invaded the province of theology and overthrown 
or seriously modified some of the most fundamental doc- 
trines of Christianity. 

Prof. M. 8. Terry, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
followed with a fifteen minute address, in which he set 
forth the doctrine that belief is a matter of the human 
heart, and that unbelief in all its forms is not the result 
of difficulty in apprehending the mysteries of religion, 
but of moral perversity—a position which was subse- 
quently severely assailed by other speakers. He thought 
it was the duty of ministers to proclaim the vital truths 
of religion to men, and leave the scientists to fight out 
thelr own battles. The Church should welcome all the 
light which science can bring us. Some of the alleged 
conflicts between science and religion were not really 
conflicts at all. Prof. W. T. Davison, who occupies the 
chair of Biblical Literature in Richmond College, England, 
spoke of biblical criticism as a science, He said that it was 
a young science, but a science that must be recognized. It 
implies full and free inquiry into everything entering 
intothe Scriptures. If there are those who believe in 
the verbal theory of inspiration, they must be anxious to 
have the very words of the sacred text. This is the work 
of textal criticism, which is not only desirable, but in- 
evitable. There is no dispute about the Lower Criticism, 
but there is about the Higher, because it more largely 
affects the substance of the Scriptures. He believed that 
the Higher Criticism was entirely legitimate, and that it 
was aglyancing toward the position of a science, with con- 
clusions more or less certain. This rather bold statement 
in Conference, including representatives of all branches of 
Methodism, which has not been supposed to be affected 
in any degree by the results of the Higher Criticism, was 
received. with mild applause, mainly from the foreiga del- 
egates. He gave a rapid sketch, showing how the Higher 
Criticism had modified the traditional views of the com- 
position of the Pentateuch, and had proved the use in the 
case of the four Gospels of earlier materials. The results 
reached, must within certain limitations be recognized; 
they must not be denied or anathematized. Nothing was 
to be feared from reverent criticism. It might meddle 
with the casket, but it could not affect the fragrance with- 
in. Methodists will do well not to set their faces agsinst 
it, and not to take too positively a position which may 
prove to be untenable. Among the good results of the 
Higher Criticism were these: It enriches our knowledge of 
the Bible; it sets forth more clearly God’s policy in deal- 
ing with mankind; it enables us to recognize the varying 
types of doctrine. and deepens our conception of their 
underlying unity, and secures greater simplicity of faith 
and teaching. There were a number of dangers to be 
guarded against, one of which is rationalistic assumption, 
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which tries to shut out supernaturalism; and another is 
the adoption of hypotheses on slender evidence. ; 

In the general discussion which followed one of the 
speakers criticised the Program Committee in allotting so 
little time to a subject of such overshadowing importance. 
Another speaker, an Englishman, said he had been told 
that America was twenty years behind England, and he 
seemed to think that what he had heard in the Confer- 
ence tended to confirm the statement. The same speak- 
er severely criticised Professor Terry, as did one or two 
others, for alleging that belief was entirely a matter of 
the heart; but Dr. Buckley, who obtained the floor and 
made a brief speech, full of cogent hits, agreed with Dr. 
Terry in holding that religion is not a matter of induction 
or deduction, but of the heart. He held that science 
gives us no help as to the fundamental questions of relig- 
ion. Christianity is false, he said, if Christ was not born 
as the Gospels represented him to have been born. An- 
other speaker held that it was the duty of the Church to 
establish the most ’friendly relations possible between 
science and religion, for in all conflicts between them it 
was religion which suffered most. This speaker, who 
was from across the water, urged that scientific methods 
of investigation should be adopted, and that the Church 
should be governed by the results. It was a great mis- 
take to ascribe all intellectual doubt to moral obliquity. 
We must not assume that those who differ from us do 
so because of a bad heart. We must not make our faith 
dependent upon the truth of the Mosaic Cosmogomy. At 
this point the venerable Wm. Arthur, who was presiding, 
took the floor for five minutes and expressed his dissent 
from much that had been set forth in Mr. Bunting’s es- 
say. He had heard some of the advanced ideas in the 
discussion, he said, with deep feeling. He was sure that 
they had shaken the confidence of some. His remarks 
were directed particularly to those points in the discus- 
sion which seemed to base the hope of immortality en- 
tirely upon the Fatherhood of God, and to advance the 
idea that pain is evil. This he denied. Pain, he said, if 
applied to hinder wrong, is not evil but good. If it is 
applied to help wrong, it is evil. Bishop Keener, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, got the floor, but had 
scarcely begun to express his views about Evolution when 
his time limit was reached. Bishop Fowler declared that 
he heartily welcomed all investigation. He had shipped 
for an eternal voyage; and if it could be demonstrated 
that the ship on which he was sailing was only a raft 
which would go to pieces in the first storm he wanted to 
know it now. 

The discussion proved to be highly interesting, particu- 
larly to the visitors, many of whom stood up in the gal- 
leries, leaning over and listening eagerly to every word 
that was said. The liberal side of the discussion, and 
some parts of it were very liberal, was maintained exclu- 
sively by the foreign delegates, and the conservative side 
by those representing Canada and the United States. 

In the afternoon the delegates were taken on an excur- 
sion to Mount Vernon. 

On Sunday the preachers were distributed among the 
various Methodist pulpits in Washington and Baltimore. 
Bishop J. P. Newman preached in the morning in the 
Metropolitan Church to a vast audience, including all the 
members of the Conference who wese not engaged to 
fill other pulpits. It was a_ polished and elo- 
quent memorial discourse on John Wesley, from 
the text, ‘There was a man sent from God 
whose name was John.” The preacher held the 
attention of two thousand people while, without a note 
or scrap of paper, he delivered in the majestic style for 
which he is famous, an oration in which were blended in 
lofty language, history, theology. philosophy, philanthro- 
py and literature in tribute to the genius of the founder 
of Methodism. As a feat of memory it was prodigious. 
Filled with historic names and events and dates, every 
name and event and date was given without the least 
hesitation. The stream flowed uninterruptedly on through 
personal and historical description; through brilliant 
periods, through critical analysis with little sign of flag- 
ging on the part either of preacher or hearer. It was 
really a masterly effort, wonderfully comprehensive in 
plan and wide in sweep. and exhibiting an extraordinary 
power in holding tothe main purpose and in making that 
purpose clear. His conception of John Wesley was that 
he was a man onlv inferior to Paul sent of God so to 
preach the doctrines of salvation that man should not 
only be regenerated spiritually, but should be elevated in 
social, intellectual, physical and material condition. The 
Rev. Wm. Arthur, who sat in the pulpit, listened to the 
discourse with rapt attention, and when it was nearly 
concluded, turned to his neighbor with streaming eyes 
and tremulous voice and exclaimed: ‘I am now about 
ready to depart.” 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 12TH. 
THE CHURCH AND HER AGENCY, 

This was the general topic of the day. The specific 
subject of the morning session was ‘‘ The Responsibility 
and Qualifications of the Preacher.” Bishop R. S. Foster, 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, was the appointed 
essayist, and the two invited addresses preceding the 
time assigned to general discussion were by the Rev. 
John Bond, of the English Wesleyan Church, and the 
Rev. William Howard Day, of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Zion Church, Bishop Foster confessed that he 








had made no preparation; but said, explaining why he 
had failed to have a written essay, and saying he was a 
long preacher, accustomed sometimes to preach two or 
three hours at a time, he proceeded to make a very ef- 
fective address on the qualification of the preacher. 1. 
The preacher should be a man, a manly man, and have 
the consciousness of dignified and elevated manhood; he 
should have an honest, effective, candid, intense and in- 
telligent nature, able to bear the severest scrutiny. 2. 
He should have high qualities of mind; he should know 
what he preaches and be a man of experience, a par- 
taker of the Life he offers to the people. Sometimes the 
conscience is reached through the emotions; but the 
main avenue of approach to it is bythe reason. 3. 
While the preacher should iterate and _ re-iterate 
the substance of the Gospel, this is’ not the whole 
of his function. He must consider the environments and 
circumstances of those he addresses and be able to clear 
away the obstructions which prevent their reception of 
the Gospel. He must be the master of all knowledge and 
be prepared to approach the human mind through all 
avenues. Heshould particularly study the works of God, 
for they set forth what he is and who he is. We 
approach every thirty years anew cast of mind. Preach- 
ing must be to these new formed minds ; the deepest in- 
stinct God has planted in the human heart is love of truth. 
New minds are full of inquiry for the truth. The bishop 
warmed to his work, but just as he said: ‘‘ We bring 
men face to face with their horrid sins,” the gavel, which 
was held by Bishop Head, of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Zion Church, fell. Some notable things were 
said by the other speakers; but the time for the reception 
at the Executive Mansion by President Harrison had 
arrived. The President received the delegates and their 
wives at 1:30. Bishop Hurst made the presentations. 
There was no speaking. 


The paper at the afternoon session, by Hugh Price 
Hughes, editor of the London Methodist, was of a rather 
elementary character. He dwelt on the fact that the 
secular press is outside the influence of the Church. It 
was the mightiest agent of civilization,and yet the Church 
had been indifferent toward it. It had come to be what 
it was without the help of the Church, and was largely 
inthe hands of those indifferent or unfriendly to Chris- 
tianity. He spoke ofits three functions: 1st, to gather the 
news; 2d. to express public sentiment; 3d, to denounce 
wrong and proclaim righteousness. He referred to the serv- 
ice Mr. Stead did to virtue by exposing the vile treat- 
ment of girls. He said that the three Churches in England 
which made the best use of the secular press were, the 
Roman Catholic, the Unitarian and the Salvation Army. 
Churches should provide means to train young men for 
journalism.Dr. Dewart, of the Canadian Christian Guar- 
dian, Dr. Joseph Ferguson of England, and Dr. E. E. 
Hoss, of Nashville Christian Advocate, followed.- Dr. 
Hoss said the religious press had not kept pace with 
the secular press in enterprise. He held that it must be 
connected with some one Church, that it must not be a 
mere bulletin, nora quarterly review; must advocate just 
reforms and let hobbies alone. 

FRAGMENTS. 

“UPON my woord,” said an English delegate, Thurs- 
day evening, “this colored man, Bishop Arnett, has made 
the finest speech I’ve heard.” 


--An English delegate who has preached in severa 
churches in this country, says he is surprised to find that 
the singing is not all done by choirs. He had supposed that 
congregations hired choirs to do all their singing. ~ 


....Two pronunciations of ‘‘ Ecumenical” are heard in 
the Conference. The English delegation say E-cumenical; 
the American, Ec-umenical. The former also say Christ- 
i-an, the latter Christ-ian. 


....Many of the foreign delegates, particularly those from 
the British Isles, are accompanied by their wives, who are 
interested observers of American ways and American 
things, and are, moreover, very keen critics. 


....The foreign delegates are mostly quartered at the 
hotels. Many of those of the British Wesleyan Church 
may be found in the smoking room after dinner at night, 
enjoying cigar or pipe, while chatting together in little 
groups. . 

....The post of president proved to be a very easy one the 
first week. There was hardly a parliamentary question 
raised, and no excitement to be quelled. This is largely 
due to the fact that the program and the rules tie the 
Conference closely to routine. 


...-While Bishop Hurst was delivering his address of 
welcome, the irrepressible photographer took a flash-light 
picture from the gallery. The sudden blaze of light startled 
the large audience, many of whom thought a sudden bolt 
had descended from the clouds and entered the church. 


.... When Bishop Arnett sat down Thursday afternoon 
after his brilliant address a white bishop said to his neigh- 
bor: “He is a bold man who rises to speak now.” Dr. 
Buckley took the floor before the remark was completed, 
and offered some valuable observations concerning the value 
of statistics. 

.... It is very curious that many Americans now learn for 
the first time that it isthe English custom to manifest their 
approval of good points by saying “ Hear, hear.”” Some 
who heard it in New York inquired what it meant, not 
clearly distinguishing the words. Very often it sounds like 
a prolonged a—h. 
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....Every mention of the Queen’s name is received with 
the warmest. applause. Bishop Hurst’s allusion to her as a 
“‘woman clad in the habiliments of widowhood, holding in 
one hand the easy scepter of rule, and in the other the even 
scales of justice, the mother of all her people,”’ the foreign 
delegates cheered delightedly. 


....Dr. Buckley made two attempts to have the Confer- 
ence direct that all titles should be omitted in the minutes; 
but the sentiment seemed to be overwhelmingly in favor of 
retaining these frequent marks of academical honors. Mr. 
Hugh Price Hughes made a warm protest against refusing 
to recognize the distinctions which both ministers and lay- 
men have gained. 


....Washington seems a very slow place to the quick- 
spoken and quick-moving English visitors. Said the wife 
of one of the Wesleyan delegates: “I never saw such a slow 
place and such slow people in my life. The train was slow 
and the lifts are slow. The Yankees boast that they can 
beat the world; but they are the slowest people I ever 
saw.’’ And she passed into the elevator, for which she had 
been waiting, and was carried very slowly to the sixth floor. 


.... President Stephenson is a most charming, genial, un- 
ostentatious Englishman. He captured the audience at the 
reception in New York by his superb address, and he did 
the same on opening day in Washington by his graceful re- 
sponse to the addresses of welcome. He has a fine appear- 
ance, being tall and symmetrical, with laughing eyes, an 
expressive mouth, and a handsome beard streaked with 
gray. It is not his first visit to America. He was here once 
before as a fraternal delegate. : 


.... The English delegates having evidently heard that in 
America refreshments are taken at railroad speed, made a 
wild rush for the restaurant at Philadelphia, where the 
special train that carried them to Washington waited an 
hour for luncheon. Before the train had fully stopped, 
some of them started up the platform at afullrun. Ar- 
rived in Washington, they formed aseething, surging mass 
around the desk of the clerk at the hotel, each striving to 
get ahead or keep ahead of his fellows, so as to register 
and get the number of his room, which had already been 
assigned. The clerks and porters were greatly amused. 


....The venerable Wm. Arthur, at the reception given to 
the Conference by the Colored Methodists Friday night told 
this interesting incident. He said that many years ago 
when he was in this country and was talking with Dr. Mil- 
burn about the poetry of Longfellow, the blind preacher 
asked him if he had ever read James Russell Lowell. ‘ No,” 
was the reply; “I never heard of him.” He immediately 
got a volume of Lowell’s poems and read them with the 
keenest delight. He was particularly pleased with the poem 
entitled “The Inheritance.’”’ After he returned to England 
Wm. Morley Punshon, the great Wesleyan preacher and 
lecturer, called to see him one day, and taking down his 
volume of Lowell, he read the poem to him. Mr. Punshon 
immediately put it into one of his famous lectures, and in 
this way Lowell was speedily introduced to the English 
public. vt : 

THE GENERAL CONFERENCE OF THE EVAN- 
GELICAL ASSOCIATION. 


BY THE REV. J. P. SPRENG. 








ONE of the most important matters brought to the atten- 
tion of our Church during the past week is the proposition 
of the minority Laymen’s Convention to the Laymen’s 
Convention at Indianapolis to submit the matters in dis- 
pute to a board of arbitrators chosen from among other de- 
nominations. The Laymen at Indianapolis proposed set- 
tlement under the Discipline. This was of course rejected 
by the ‘ minority.” They have given notice that they will 
not submit to the authorities of the Church. The General 
Conference itself took no action in the matter, nor was it 
appealed to. All-negotiations took place between the lay- 
men, and they, it should be stated, have as yet no voice in 
the General Conference. 

It is not likely, however, that the General Conference 
would have taken a position in favor of arbitration if ap- 
pealed to. To do so would be to abdicate, and transfer its 
constitutional powers to another body not belonging to the 
Church. This it would have no disciplinary right to do. 
It must act. The civil courts are awaiting its decision 
upon the questions of law involved, and will be governed 
by that alone. This must be apparent to every one. Be- 
sides, it is not really a proper case for arbitration, because 
there is nothing here that cannot be reached by legislation. 
This is the position which this body takes, and it is over- 
whelmingly sustained in it by the sentiment of the Church. 

The Committee which examined the minority trials and 
suspensions of Bishops Esher and Bowman made a very 
thorough and careful inquiry. Its report was along one 
and very carefully prepared. According to the findings of 
the Committee, the preliminary examination by the three 
elders, J. Learch, H. J. Kiekhoefer and S. L. Umbach, who 
first examined and acquitted the bishops, was upon the 
same subject matter as that involved in the charges after- 
ward preferred by the opposition, and therefore the 
acquittal by those three elders was an effectual bar to any 
further proceedings against them upon the same matters. 
This makes the so-called trial and suspension of these bish- 
ops by minority partisans absolutely null and void. It also 
found many other glaring irregularities in the proceedings; 
but especially was the evidence of retaliation and conspir- 
acy very strong. . 

The report was adopted by the Conference by a unani- 
mous rising vote amid much feeling which found vent in 
tears and shouts of praise unto God. The scene when the 
venerable Senior Bishop, J. J. Esher, with his aged com- 
panion by his side, arose and, with tear-dimmed eyes and 
faltering tones, expressed his gratitude to the Conference 
in behalf of himself and his family for vindicating him 
after these years of vilification and slander, was most af- 
fecting. He expressed the hope that he might be enabled 





regret the confidence here expressed in him. Bishop Bow- 
man thanked God for giving the Conference the grace to do 
right in this matter. 

The Episcopal message, which was afterward read, is a 
very thorough and comprehensive document; it is a master- 
piece of ecclesiastical statesmansbip. The reports of the 
various institutions showed that while the Rebellion has 
done some harm, it has not greatly interfered with their 
usual prosperity. Of $156,000 raised for missionary pur- 
poses, only $19,000 was contributed by the minority element. 
The same proportion of support prevails in the case of all 
our institutions. 

Bishop R. Dubs was deposed from office and expelled 
from the Church. His trial was found regular, and the 
charge fully sustained. Bishop Dubs bears a greater share 
of responsibility for the division of this Church than any 
other individual. He was the head of the non-acquiescing 
minority, and might, had he chosen so to do, by pursuing 
an honorable course, have saved the Church from disrup- 
tion. As it is, he becomes the first Bishop of the Evangel- 
ical Association to be deposed from office. It is devoutly 
hoped he may be the last; it is a costly thing to have such 
an occurrence. . 

After these important matters were disposed of, Confer- 
ence began to settle down with avidity to its legitimate 
business. But the business moves semewhat slowly, partly 
for the reason that nearly one-half the delegates are new 
men who have never been in the General Conference before. 


Another reason for the slower progress of the business is- 


the fact that everything must be done in two languages, 
the German and the English. Every report and resolution 
must be read in both languages, thus consuming much 
extra time. 

Among the important propositions before the body, are 
the following: To extend the time limit of the pastorate 
from three to four years. Others want the time limit en- 
tirely removed. This latter, however, will not be done. It 
is proposed to create an appellate court, with final juris- 
diction in the case of bishops and general conference offi- 
cers. A radical change in the law for transgressing bishops 
will also be made. The present law, it is conceded, is, to 
say the least, capable of abuse. Such abuse has precipi- 
tated the terrible condition of things which prevailed dur- 
ing the last eighteen months. Another great question is, 
What action shall be taken in regard to the seceding minis- 
ters and members? How shall their status be defined? 
We have no law providing for treason against the Church. 
The framers of our law never thought of such a crime. 
Hence the General Conference must make special provision 
to meet the emergency. 

The Ecumenical Council of Methodism also received at- 
tention. It had been arranged that the Evangelical Asso- 
ciation should participate in that great gathering. Bishop 
Thomas Bowman was a member of the Executive Commit- 
tee. But when it was decided to open the Ecumenical 
Council October 7th, it became impossible to secure the 
proper representation of this Church on account of the ses- 
sion of General Conference. Hence it reluctantly withdrew 
from the Council. But the General Conference last week 
authorized the bishops to send greetings to the Council, 
which was heartily done. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., October 10th, 1891. 


THE GENERAL CONFERENCE OF THE EVAN- 
GELICAL ASSOCIATION, IN SESSION IN PHIL- 
ADELPHIA. rae 


BY THE REV. D. B. BYERS. 





For the sake of greater clearness I will add to what I 
said in my first communication, that while the founders of 
the Evangelical Association preferred and adopted the 
episcopal form of government for the sake of its greater 
adaptation to the utilization and unification of all the ele- 
ments of strength in the spread and permanent establish- 
ment of the kingdom of Christ, they, nevertheless, at the 
same time sought to divest the system of its temptation in 
the direction of an abuse of power. All absolutism was 
eliminated. The bishop may appoint the time and place 
of holding an annual conference, or a general conference, 
but only “with the consent and majority of the confer- 
ence.”’ The bishop does not appoint a presiding elder, the 
annual conference elects him by a majority vote, and as- 
signs him to his district. The bishop has no exclusive right 
to appoint the ministers to their charges; but “ the presi- 
dent [of an anual conference] with the presiding, shall as- 
sign to the preachers their respective fields of labor.”” In 
the interval of annual conference sessions the bishop has 
“the power, if necessary, to change presiding elders from 
their districts ”; but he can do this only ‘‘ with the con- 
sent of a majority of the superintending preachers of such 
districts.” He can “ change preachers from one district to 
another,”’ but only with ‘‘the consent of the presiding 
elders of such districts’’; and ‘from one conferenceto an- 
other, with the consent of such preachers and the confer- 
ences to which they are transferred.”” He has auththority 
“*to receive preachers on trial, and to depose disorderly 
ones,” but only “according to the directions of our Disci- 
pline.” The same limited transferring power and admin- 
istrative authority is also accorded to the presiding elder 
on his district. The bishop has no authority to expel or 
read out any layman or minister from the Church, without 
due process of trial, nor to disannul the finding and sen- 
tence of any trial committee or court. All reasonable safe- 
guards were constitutionally provided against abuse of 
power, as may be seen by a reference to our book..of Disci- 
pline. 

But Bishop Esher, with his following, despite all these 
eliminations and restrictions, have not only cultivated a 
tendency in line with unrestricted episccpal authority, but 
have claimed the right of its exercise in the administration 
of office. And right here the lines have parted. The found- 
ers of the Evangelical Association with a modified episco- 
pal governmental polity, divested of all high prelatical dis- 
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or democratic government—while Esher and his following 
under the same constitutional restrictions have usurped 
the right to administer prelatical authority in the adminis- 
tration of office. From this source all the disturbance in 
the Evangelical Association have sprung. It is the conflict 
with high-church prelatical aspirations and powers on the 
one hand, and a popular American-spirited governmental 
church polity on the other. 

As intimated in my former communication, the Genera 
Conference now in session in Christ Church, Philadelphia, 
is prevaded by a general spirit of cordiality and unity. But 
for the sad fact of the disturbed condition of things in the 
church which oppresses all hearts and casts its somber 
shadow over the denomination’s outlook, there would be the 
most joyous enthusiasm. 


THE CASES OF THE BISHOPS. 


For one week the suspension cases of the three bishops 
occupied the greater part of the time and attention of Con- 
ference. As the Discipline refers the case of a suspended 
bishop to General Conference for a final “‘ determining of the 
whole matter,’’ each case was subjected to a thorough 
examination. Bishops Esher and Bowman not being pres- 
ent, their cases were examined and heardin private ses- 
sions; while that of Bishop Dubs at his own request was 
principally heard in open session. On the 8th inst. the 
Conference in private executive session passed finally upon 
each case, which resulted in the deposition from office and 
the ministry with expulsion from the Church, of Bishops 
Esher and Bowman, and the reversal of the action of the 
trial conference in the case of Bishop Dubs and his vindica- 
tion and re-instatement into his former ministerial and 
episcopal relation. 


A GENERAL LAYMEN’S CONVENTION. 


On the same day on which the General Conference con- 
vened in Christ Church, a representative body of laymen 
from the different States and conferences as far West as 
the Rocky Mountains convened also in the lecture room of 
the church. The delegates with few exceptions were men 
of middle age or advanced years and experience, and in 
their appearance such that it was a current remark among 
observers that ‘‘they might be mistaken for a body of 
Christian ministers.’’ This is the first general laymen’s 
convention in the history of the denomination. It is not 
authorized by the Discipline, but is spontaneous as a result 
of the disturbed condition of the Church. 

The laity has been fully aroused and are seeking an op- 
portunity by organized effort to render not only all possible 
present assistance in the adjustment of matters, but to 
secure such participation in legislation and the administra- 
tion of Church interests and affairs as to make a recurrence 
of such a calamity as that from which we now suffer im- 
possible in the future. Their utterances on this subject 
have a decidedly clear ring, as appears from the following 
which was unanimously adopted: 


* WHEREAS, In the Providence of God the Evangelical Associa- 
tion had its origin among the laity; and whereas its first preach- 
ers, ministers and missionaries were of the laity, and the laity 
stood in close relation to the official bodies of our Church; and 

“ WHEREAS, At a later day the governmental policy of the 
Church drifted away from the laity to the ministry; and 

* WHEREAS, We believe that closer relations between the min- 
istry and the laity would be conducive to the highest interests of 
the Church and the cause of Christ; and 

“WHEREAS, It 4s evident that our laity have been exceedingly 
loyal to our Church polity and all her interests in the various 
departments, and have responded nobly to all of her demands; and 

“WHEREAS, We believe the existing difficulties might have 
been avoided had the laity been allowed a proper representation , 
in the official bodies of our Church; and 

“WHEREAS, In our experience as business men and workers in 
our Church with Christian people seeking church homes, we have 
become convinced that our exclusive Church polity has often 
proven a barrier to their uniting with us, and sometimes those of 
our own faith have withdrawn from us because they could not 
have a voice in our Church government; and 

*“ WHEREAS, We have many laymen, who, by the judicious man- 
agement of their personal business and their honorable and effi- 
cient conduct and action in the positions they have filled of public 
trust in the government of our country, have given evidence of 
their ability to participate in the management of our Church 
affairs; and 

“ WHEREAS, Taxation without representation is not in strict 
accordance with the spirit of American freedom and equality of 
rights as handed down to us by our able fathers assembled in 
this patriotic and famous City of Brotherly Love in the early 
history of ours, the greatest, freest and most divinely blest nation 
on earth; 

* Therefore, we do most earnestly and respectfully ask the Gen- 
eral Conference of the Evangelical Association of North America, 
now in session in the city of Philadelphia, to so amend the laws 
of our Church as contained in our Book of Discipline as to admit 
lay representation in all of the legislative bodies of our Church, 
etc.” 


These were plain words, and were cordially received when 
reported to the General Conference. The several recom- 
mendation were referred to the proper committees, and the 
laymen assured that they should have proper attention. 


THE LAYMEN PROPOSE ARBITRATION. 

Moved by a fraternal and peace-loving spirit the Minority 
Laymen’s Convention addressed the following message by 
telegraph in the interest of arbitration to a similar Major- 
ity laymen’s gathering in session at Indianapolis: 

“The laymen of the Evangelical Association of [North America, 
in Convention assembled in Christ Evangelical Church, Eighth 
Street and Girard Avenue, Philadelphia; send greeting to William 
Grote and the laymen of the Evangelieal Association of North 
America, assembled in the German Evangelical Church in Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

“ WHEREAS, it-is well known that difficulties exist in our be- 
loved Church with some of the ministerial brethren, which 
threaten a division in our beloved Association, and have already 
caused great heartburnings and shedding of many tears among 
the membership, and fears are entertained that worse things may 
follow unless prevented by the laity. 

“ Therefore, We would ask you to join in recommending to the 
ministerial brethren an adjustment of our present difficulties by 
arbitration by disinterested brethren of other denominations and 
save our beloved Church from total disruption.” 
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In answer to this the following message was received: 


“ Your telegram received and contents noted by our Convention, 
which sends greetings. Our brethren join yours for peace and 
unity, and shall be glad to give our influence to any measure look- 
ing to that end which is in accordance with our Discipline and the 
Word of God.” 

To this the minority Layman’s Convention in Christ 
Church, made answer by wire in these words: 

* Your telegram in response to ours of October 2d, received. We 
hail with delight your willingness to ‘ give your influence to any 
measure looking to the end of peace and unity which is in accord- 
ance with our Discipline and the Word of God.’ 

“We, therefore, propose, as a committee of arbitration, the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Evangelical Alliance and the following: 
Dr. Carroll,of the New York INDEPENDENT; Bishop Fallows, of the 
Reformed Episcopal Church, of Chicago; Dr.Noble. of the Chicago 
Congregationalist; Dwight L. Moody, Joseph Cook, of Boston; 
Bishop Foster, of the Methodist Episcopal Church; Dr. Philip 
Schaff; Dr. T. DeWitt Talmage, of Brooklyn; Dr. Patton, of 
Princeton, N. J.; Dr. Harper, of Chicago; Dr. George Dana Board- 
man. 

“ Please submit this proposition to your ministerial brethren.” 


To this Mr. Grote, the Chairman of the Indianapolis Lay- 
man’s Convention, made reply that the Convention had ad- 
journed and in consultation with some of the remaining 
delegates they had arrived at the conclusion that this prop- 
osition was not in accord with the Discipline of the Church. 
The minority Laymen’s Convention then addressed the fol- 
lowing message to the majority ‘‘General Conference” in 
session in Indianapolis: 


“The Layman’s telegram by Brother Grate received in reply to 
our second dispatch. They having adjourned, we beg to renew, 
and refer you to our proposition of October 3d, and pray your Con- 
vention to accept, by resolution, the Executive Committee of the 
Evangelical Alliance, and three or more arbiters suggested in said 
proposition, with a corresponding number proposed by you from 
ministers of other Christian denominations, as a committee on 
arbitration. Will you concur with us? We have submitted the 
same proposition to Conference in session here. Wire reply.” 


To this no answer came. The submission of the same 
proposition to the General Conference in Christ Church, 
Philadelphia, was rewarded with a cordial and unanimous 
indorsement by vote. 

How disappointing the results of all peace propositions to 
the majority ‘‘ General Conference’’ in session at Indianap- 
olis, must be, appears from the following published in the 
Indianapolis Journal of October 5th, the paper advertised 
to contain the approved minutes. Several laymen address- 
ed the Conference, the one vehemently declaring against 
compromising in the interest of peace. Then the report 
says: 

“ Referring to Mr. Boas’s remarks, Bishop Esher, without invit- 
ing discussion, suddenly put the question: ‘ All in favor of a com- 
promise, please arise to their feet.’ But no one arose. * All who 
are opposed to a compromise arise.’ Whereupon every man, 
woman and child in the audience arose, and in an outburst of en- 
thusiasm they made the very welkin ring with, Praise God from 
whom all blessings flow, to the tune of Old Hundred.” 

Upon the hasty adjournment of the Indianapolis Lay 
Convention while peace negotiations were under way, the 
minority Laymen’s Convention gave expression to their dis- 
appointment in the {cllowing: 


“ WHEREAS, The Laymen’s Convention of the Evangelical As- 

‘ation, assembled in Indianapolis, Ind., adjourned while tele- 
staphic communication was pending relative to an adjustment of 
our Church difficulties by arbitration; thereforé 

* Resolved, That we regret and deplore their apparent hasty ad- 
journment without accepting our proposed measures of settlement 
and failing to offer any counter proposition for our consideration. 

* Resolved, That we are of the opinion that they should have 
deferred their adjournment until the negotiations for peace by 
arbitration were successfully consummated or proven to be con- 
trary to our Discipline and the Word of God, thereby meriting the 
approval and blessing of the Divine Master upon peacemakers.” 

Thus endeth another chapter of peace-endeavor on the 
part of the minority in disappointment. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN., Oct. 9th, 1891. 
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PROFESSOR BRIGGS BEFORE THE PRESBY- 
TERY. 





THE Presbytery of New York, after discussing the charges 
and specifications submitted by the Committee of Prosecu- 
tion, decided last Monday, by a vote of 64 to 62, not to table 
the charges, and then adopted the recommendation of the 
committee that Dr. Briggs should be cited to appear before 
the Presbytery and answer the charges. 

The Presbytery met again on Tuesday morning, but did 
little more than to issue the citation, which is returnable 
ow November 4th. By that time the Synod will have ad- 
journed, and the members of the Presbytery will be able to 
go on with the trial day after day until a decision is 
reached. 

Last spring, Dr. Briggs protested against the appoint- 
ment of the committee which investigated his inaugural 
address, and this protest was answered on Tuesday of last 
week by the committee of which Dr. A. W. Sproull, of the 
Church of Sea and Land, was chairman. The answer was 
adopted, and the protest and the answer became part of the 
judicial proceedings. Delegates to the Synod, which meets 
in Watertown next week, were elected. 

The following is the citation placed in the hands of Dr. 
Briggs by Dr. Bliss, the Moderator: 

Presbytery of New York. In the matter of the Presbyterian 
Church of the United States of America against the Rev. Charles 
A. Briggs, D.D. 

You are hereby furnished with a copy of the charges and 
specifications presented to this Presbytery on the fifth day of 
October, 1891, by the Committee of Prosecution appointed by the 
Presbytery of New York at its meeting in May last, which were 
ordered by this Presbytery to be presented to you. 

In compliance with the said action of this Presbytery and with 
the provisions of Section 19 of the Book of Discipline of the Pres- 
byterian Church of the United States of America, you are hereby 
cited to appear at a meeting of the Presbytery to be held at the 
Scotch Church, West Fourteenth Street,on Wednesday, the 4th 
day of November, 1891, at 10 o’elock 4.M., to plead and to make 
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answer to such charges and specifications, and to preceed to trial 
upon said charges and specifications, 
October 6th, 1891. Joun C. Briss, Moderator. 
Dr. Briggs’s protest, presented in May, but read again on 
Tuesday, was as follows: 


WauHeERzAS, the Presbytery of New York, at its meeting in April 
last, appointed a committee to consider my inaugural address in 
its relations to the Confession of Faith, I do hereby protest against 
such action as unconstitutional, as a violation of the usages of the 
denomination, and as a breach of justice and sound discipline; for 
the following reasons: 

1. No previous intimation was given either by the mover or any 
of the supporters of the motion of their intention to take such 
action against me,and I had no Opportunity of considering the 
matter and advising with my friends how to meet the motion, 
This is in contravention of the usages of Presbyterians that before 
any action is taken against any minister he should be consulted 
and warned in order that if possible action may be rendered un- 
necessary. 

2. The Committee was appointed in my absence when detained 
at home by ill-health and without my knowledge and consent, and 
when, therefore, my friends could not determine my views of the 
motion. This ig in contravention of the decisions of the General 
Assembly, that “no discussion ought to be allowed (involving the 
character of an absent person) in his absence.” (‘* Digest,” 1873, pp- 
522, 523.) The Presbytery, noting my absence for good reasons, 
ought to have postponed action until the next meeting of the 
Presbytery. 

3. I had no opportunity of making any explanation in the Pres- 
bytery such as might have made the appointment of the Commit- 
tee unnecessary. It was my privilege so to do; and it was in the 
interests of healthful discipline that the Presbytery should first 
have afforded me the opportunity. 

4. The Committee was appointed in April to consider an inau- 
gural address delivered January 20th in public in the chapel of 
the Union Theological Seminary, and soon after published, and 
which had been accessible to every member of the Presbytery for 
several weeks before the meeting of the Presbytery, and which 
could have been read by any member of the Presbytery and con- 
sidered by him. It is not the practice of judicatories of the Pres- 
byterian Church to appoint committees to investigate such printed 
documents, 

5. The practice of Presbyterian discipline throughout the world 
is based upon the doctrine, “ A presbytery is not so far to receive 
information as to proceed to the citation of a minister, or in any 
way begin the process until there be first some person who, under 
his hand, give in the complaint with some account of its proba- 
bility, and undertakes to make out the libel; second, or at least 
do so before the presbytery undertakes to make it out under pain 
of being censured as slanderers; or, third, that the fama clamosa 
be so great as that the Presbytery for their own vindication see 
themselves necessitated to begin the process without any particu- 
lar accuser; but the Presbytery in this case should be careful first 
to inquire into the rise, occasion, branches and grounds of the 
fama clamosa.” (“Stuart of Pendavis,” 1802, p. 217.) 

In accordance with these ancient rules our old Book of Disci- 
pline defines that, “in order to render an offense proper for the 
cognizance of a judicatory on this ground the rumor must not be 
transient but permanent, and rather gaining strength than de- 
clining; and it must be accompanied with strong presumption of 
truth. Taking up charges on this ground, of course, requires great 
caution and the exercise of much Christian prudence” (iii, 5). 
The new Book of Discipline, when it simplified the law of process 
and says: “ Process against an alleged offender shall not be begun 
unless some person undertakes to sustain the charge or unless a 
judicatory finds it necessary for the ends of discipline to investi- 
gate the alleged offense” (ii, 6) does not do away with these great 
principles of Presbyterian practice, which have been followed by 
judicatories for centuries in all parts of the world. 

The Committee was not appointed on the ground of common 
fame or to investigate rumors, but to investigate a printed 
pamphlet, and, therefore, it has no legal existence. If it had been 
appointed on the ground of common fame the duty of the Com- 
mittee would have been not to investigate the pamphlet, but, in 
the language of the old Book of Discipline, they should have con- 
sidered that, “a general rumor may be raised by the rashness, 
censoriousness or malice of one or more individuals, When this 
appears to have been the case, such individuals ought to be cen- 
sured in proportion to the degree of criminality that appears at- 
tached to their conduct.” C,. A. BriIGGs. 


The following is the answer to the protest: 


The Committee appointed by Presbytery at its session, June 
8th, 1891, to answer the protest presented by the Rev. Charles A. 
Briggs on the llth of May against the action of Presbytery on the 
13th of April appointing a committee to examine his inagural ad- 
dress delivered in the chapel of Union Theological Seminary on 
the occasion of his introduction to the professorship of biblical 
theology in that institution, and to report as to its relations to the 
Confession of Faith, present the following report: 

Inasmuch as said protest is based mainly on the assumption 
that the action of Presbytery was the inauguration of a judicial 
process, and the points raised in the protest contemplate process 
as already commenced, and the laws quoted apply to cases of 
actual process only, it is a sufficient answer that no charges had 
been presented when the protest was made, and no thought of 
process necessarily entertained. 

The committee appointed by Presbytery was one of inquiry 
only, its duty being expressly defined “ to consider the inaugural 
address of the Rev. Charles A. Briggs, D.D., in its relation to the 
Confession of Faith,” which inaugural had been and continued to 
be the subject of very general criticism and widespread dissent, 
and of whose apparent teaching a number of presbyteries had al- 
ready entered the most emphatic adverse judgment. 

This Committee have to deal, not with Dr. Briggs personally, 
but with the contents of an address publicly and officially made 
by him, and extensively circulated with his sanction. 

If this address was misunderstood or misrepresented, and for 
this reason opinions and doctrines were ascribed to Dr. Briggs 
that were prejudicial, and on the ground of which his fitness as a 
teacher of biblical theology in a seminary of the Presbyterian 
Church was called in question, it was surely of the first impor- 
tance and an act of justice to Professor Briggs that his Presbytery 
should inquire into the matter, and, if the allegations were un- 
warranted, be among the first to come to his defense. 

Moreover, such a committee of inquiry was warranted both by 
the constant practice of ecclesiastical bodies and by the Constitu- 
tion of the Church, which gives to the presbyteries the right to 
watch over ‘the personal and professional conduct’ of its minis- 
ters. (Book of Discipline, Chap. VI, 36.) 

That the views herein presented were those held by Dr. Briggs 
is clear from his reply to an invitation sent to him by the chair- 
man of the Committee (the Rev. Dr. Birch), under date of April 
24th, 1891, inviting him to meet with the Committee for confer- 
ence, and to give such explanations as he might desire, in which 
he says: “If I were in good health I would still be obliged to de- 
cline, for the reason that it would seem that your Committee were 
appointed to consider my inaugural address, and not te consider 





any explanations of it I might desire to make.” (Reply to Dr. 
Birch.) 


For the above reason it is the judgment of this Presbytery that 
its action was fully in accord with constitutional requirements 
and with the usages of the denomination, and was in the interest 
of justice and sound discipline. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

A. W. Sprout, Chairman; 

Joun H. EDWARDS, 

Mererrt E. SAWYER, 
Committee. 


Dr. Booth, having called for the Section from the Book of 
Discipline, under which the Prosecution Committee was 
acting, said: 

“The process now having reached this point which is the neces- 
sary result of the constitutional provision in regard to discipline, 
I venture to express the hope that by conference between the 
Prosecution Committee and the accused it may be possible for 
some arrangement to be made through which by reason of ex- 
planations concerning the substance of these charges, the actual 
trial may not be held. The possibility of this is certainly contem- 
plated in the statement from the Book of Discipline just read by 
Dr. Birch, and if such a result could be secured in harmony with 
the requirements of justice and fidelity to truth, I am sure that it 
would be the cause of joy to every member of the Church.” 

Before the Minutes were approved Dr. Booth made the 
following explanation in regard to his questioning Dr. 
Clark’s statement: 

“IT would like to offer an explanation and I don’t know that I 
can do better than by coupling it with a resolution approving of 
the minutes as read and moving that they be adopted. I desire to 
make a simple statement in order that a false impression may be 
removed. I don’t want any discussion. In one of the morning 
papers it is made to appear that I accused my brother, Dr. Clark, 
of falsehood. There is a difference between accusing a man of 
Saying what is not historically accurate and accusing him of 
falsehood; having respect to his descent from Adam and his some- 
what inaccurate theology, I wish to say that I believe he is incapa- 
ble of telling a falsehood. As regards any investigation of what I 
said yesterday, I am willing to meet it. I never meant to charge 
Dr. Clark with falsehood, for I know him to be incapable of it.” 

Dr. Clark: “I simply wish to say that Iam much obliged to Dr. 
Booth for the spirit he has manifested in his remarks. I may say 
that many witnesses yesterday took his remarks in the sense 
which he disclaims, and while expressing my thanks to Dr. Booth, 
I think it well to let the matter rest.” 


The delegates to Synod are: 

Ministers: Principals—James Chambers, Jesse F. Forbes, 
George Alexander, James S. Ramsay, Charles 8. Robinson, 
A. W. Halsey, Wilton Merle Smith, ‘A. W. Sproull, G. L. 
Spining, Charles L. Thompson. 

Ministers: Alternates—Francis Brown, George 8S. Web- 
ster, Stealy B. Rossiter, W. Wallace Atterbury, John T. 
Wilds, Charles H. Parkhurst, John B. Devins, William T. 
Carr, A. Shiland, G. S. Payson. 

Elders: Principals—P. Curtis, J. C. Tucker, W. R. Wor- 
rall, H. R. Elliot, W. M. Crane, R. Beggs, James Bayliss, 
H. Noyes, Walter Edwards, W. B. Wade. 

Elders: Alternates—P. S. Ely, E. Kingsley, A. Hay, J. 
Stewart, S. Q. Brown, K. Van Rensselaer, W. M. Onder- 
donk, F. Blume, 8S. Whittemore, H. F. Caithness. 


— > 
THE PRESBYTERIES AND REVISION. 


A large number of the presbyteries postponed the con- 
sideration of the revision of the Confession until adjourned 
meetings. We give below summaries of a few. 

The Philadelphia Presbytery in the main accepted the re- 
port of the Assembly’s Committee, advising, however, the 
omission of Sections 2, 3, 4 and 7 of Chapter III, and adopt- 
ing the rewritten Section No. 5. Other changes were recom- 
mended in Chapter IX on the Holy Spirit, and on Chapter 
XII where Sections 2, 3 and 4 were advised to be stricken 
out. The Presbytery of Lackawanna advised striking out 
Section 5 of Chapter III; urged a change in Chapter XII, 
Section 1, to emphasize man’s free will and responsible moral 
being. In Chapter XII, Section 4 substitute for “cannot 
be saved,” the words “‘ remain unsaved.’’ With some other 
suggestions the report was unanimously adopted. The 
Presbytery of Crawfordsville expressed itself as satisfied 
with the work done by the Committee on Revision. The 
Presbytery of Cedar Rapids, accepted the report, recom- 
mending, however, that Sections 3 and 4 of Chapter III be 
omitted, and that all references in the Chapter to non- 
election be omitted. The Presbytery of Lima accepted the 
report. The Presbytery of Portsmouth gave its sanction 
to the report, suggesting, however, amendments, recom- 
mending that Section 5 of Chapter III be omitted except 
the last italics, and that these be joined to Section 
3. Chapter XII, Section 3, was amended. 

And the Committee of the Assembly was requested to re- 
cast Chapter IX so as to state as plainly and unequivocally 
as possible what the Scriptures teach on man’s free agency 
and responsibility. The Presbytery of Wellsborough ap- 
proved the report of the Committee with the exception of 
Chapter III, Section 5, Chapter XII, Sections 3 and 4 and 
Chapter IV, Section I. These were rejected as containing 
doctrines not explicitly taught in the Scripiures. The 
Presbytery expressed its high appreciation of the conscien- 
tious work done by the Committee and its thankfulness to 
God for the unanimity in action reached by them. The 
Presbytery of Des Moines approved the general character of 
the report of the Commitee. The Presbytery of Niagara 
adopted the report of the Committee with verbal changes 
in several of the different sections. The Westchester Pres- 
bytery, at Bridgeport, Conn., recommended that the entire 
section of the Confession which relates to predestination be 
stricken out of the Confession of Faith. 

The North River Presbytery after expressing its high ap- 
preciation of the services an@&ability of the Assembly’s Com- 
mittee, moved that they be discharged, that the Confession 
be allowed to remain as it is, and an entirely new statement 
of doctrine be prepared. The Presbytery of Newton, N. J., 
approved the report, with some recommendations. The 
Presbytery of Boston, after much discussion, approved the 
report, with some suggestions. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE receipts of the American Board for September 
were $33,285.92, against $22,530.49 for September, 1890—a gain 
of $10,755.43. This was due, however, to the legacies, which 
were $20,401.03, instead of $5,482.02 for last year. The dona- 
nations showed a falling off of $4,168.58. 





....The brewers of the Catholic province of North Bra- 
bant some time ago sent a protest to the Pope against the 
damaging competition of the Trappist monks. The protest 
has been without effect, and the fathers have recently en- 
larged their chief brewery in Tilburg, and have established 
depots for their goods in all of the leading cities of the 
Netherlands. 


....- The Oberammergau Passion Play is not the only re- 
ligious theatrical exhibition of pious peasants in Europe. 
In Erl, in the Tyrol, the peasants have every Sunday this 
fall been performing a religious @rama, entitled ‘‘ Moses, 
the Deliverer and Lawgiver of Israel.” The play occupies 
five hours, and all the performers, including the musicians, 
are peasants from that neighborhood. The seating capacity 
is 1,000, and this exhibition is highly spoken of. 


....The Old Catholics of France have begun the publica- 
tion of an official organ, Le Catholique Francais. Father 
Loyson strongly favors the new departure, but was not 
active in founding the paper. The program published 
declares that the periodical is devoted to the interests of 
Gallicanism, and has for its motto the famous saying of 
Vincent of Lerin: “‘ Catholic is that which has been always 
believed, and everywhere, and by all.” ° 


...-The German Emperor in his capacity as Summus 
Episcopus of the Evangelical Church of Prussia, has sent 
each of the Provincial Superintendents of the Protestant 
Church of the State, of which there are twelve, a golden 
cross, with the orders that these shall be worn attached to 
a black ribbon, as an insignia of their office, on all official 
occasions, especially when they appear at court or conduct 
services in the presence of the Emperor or m«mbers of the 
royal house. 


... The general outcry at the time of the translation of 
Archbishop Magee to York in regard to episcopal charges 
stirred up the House of Lords to call for a “ return’’ as to 
the figures. It appears that the matter was somewhat ex- 
aggerated, yet there are some facts which seem peculiar, to 
say the least. Archbishop Magee paid in fees, $2,865; the 
Bishop of Lincoln, $2,190; Bishop Temple, $2,070; the Bishop 
of Winchester, $2,675. A letter from the Home Office to the 
Dean and Chapter costs $38, and a regular permit for elec- 
tion, $70. The vicars at the translation of Archbishop 
Magee received $26 apiece “in lieu of wine,” and the “‘ song 
men” got $5 apiece. 


’ ....The Marble Collegiate Church, of New York City, 
where the Rev. David James Burrell, D.D., was lately in- 
stalled pastor, after passing through numerous repairs, has 
come out much improved. The changes have been made 
with the special view to increasing the effective power of 
the church, The pulpit has given place to a platform; 
electric lighting has been introduced, and a new chancel 
organ added to the old one. The “ Cathedral plan” of as- 
sistant clergy is also to be carried out, one clerical assistant 
and two lay helpers having already been engaged. There is 
to be a combination of the rental and free-pew system in 
the hope of attracting transcient worshipers. 


.... The Catholic Young Men’s National Union held its 
seventeenth annual meeting in Philadelphia last week. 
There were 350 delegates representing the 148 Societies, of 
which 38 were arganized during the last year. Among the 
Societies were one or two composed of colored members, 
and two colored delegates spoke, one of whom contrasted 
the liberality of this Union with the narrowness of the 
Patriotic Order of Sons of America, which, at its last 
annual meeting, refused to admit colored men as members. 
The resolutions adopted favored the erection of club build- 
ings for the Unions, their increase, and the development of 
their facilities for affording culture and entertainment for 
their members, the encouragement of temperance, and 
sympathy with colored Catholics. 


.... The orthodox propaganda among the Lutherans of the 
German Baltic Provinces is in the charge of the “‘ Orthodox 
Baltic Brotherhood,” with headquarters in St. Petersburg. 
When the proselyting schemes first began this society paid 
each “convert” the sum of fifty rubles as ‘sponsor 
money.” Now they pay only twenty-five rubles. The 
Brotherhood has local agents dnd agencies throughout the 
provinces and is well organized. The work of persecution 
goes on without interruption. A number of Protestant 
pastors lave recently been exiled or deposed for imagin- 
ary offenses against the legal prerogatives of the State 
Church. The Russification of the schools, in language and 
religion, is prosecuted with a zeal worthy of a better 
cause. 


....Mr. Moody makes an earnest appeal to the Christian 
public in behalf of the Chicago Bible Institute, which 
trains young men and women for distinctively evangelistic 
work, by instructing them in the Bible, in music and 
methods of work. On every hand appeals from pastors 
and churches are pouring into him for “earnest, spirit- 
baptized men and women, whose chief qualifications for 
the work of soul-rescue are a knowledge and heart experi- 
ence of the Word of God, a burning love for Christ and 
fellowmen, and the endowment of fervor -from high.” 
Such persons are to be found, but they need training, and 
many are too poor to afford even the $150a year that is 
required for tuition and board in this Institute. So press- 
ing is the need, so rich are the opportunities, so complete 
are the arrangements of the Institute that Mr. Moody urges 
friends everywhere to come to his help in his endeavor to 
meet the calls, ‘ 





Missions. 


ANNUAL REPORTS OF THE AMERICAN 
BOARD. 


WE are indebted to the kind courtesy of the Rev. Dr. E. 
E. Strong, editor of the Missionary Herald, for advance 
copies of the Reports—to be read at Pittsfield this week— 
from which we make the following extracts : 


ANNUAL SURVEY. 
PAPAL LANDS, EUROPEAN TURKEY, INDIA AND JAPAN. 
[SECRETARY CLARKE’S DEPARTMENT. ] 

The past year has been one of growth and progress in the differ- 
ent mission fields under my care, apparently limited only by the 
means at our disposal. 

PAPAL LANDS. 


The success of our labors in Papal lands is more marked than 
ever before and compares very favorably with the work carried 
on in other parts of the great field. 

In Western Mexico after years of discouragement and trial the 
mission has gained the confidence and esteem of all classes. The 
work is seen to be of substantial worth in the changed lives and 
character of the people and in the worthier ends of life exhibited. 

Jn Northern Mexico the progress reported a year ago has been 
continued, and the missionaries are constantly finding welcome 
in new places. The churches are being enlarged in numbers; 
suitable church edifices are in process of erection or are soon to be 
built ; a training school for native helpers has been begun with 
great promise, and it is hoped, will ere long supply in a measure 
the want of native preachers to carry forward the work begun at 
so many points. In each mission the Girls’ Schools are in need of 
additional teachers in order to their greatest efficiency and to re- 
lieve those in charge from their excessive burdens. 

In Spain, evangelistic work has been carried on as in former 
years with about the same measure of success. The native 
churches, altho constantly receiving additions, are still weak 
because of the emigration of their members to other countries 
where they may hope to secure a better livelihood. The Girls’ 
School at San Sebastian has fully justified the confidence of 
former years and has won a large place in the esteem and regard 
of the people. 

In Austria the work of the Board is now practically limited to 
Bohemia, but the concentration has been with the happiest re- 
sults. More than 100 membershave been received to the churches 
on profession of faith during the year—a larger number in propor- 
tion to the missionary force than in any other mission field of the 
Board. Altho working under very stringent limitations and hin- 
dered in many ways by the jealous opposition of ecclesiastics, the 
outlook was never more promising than now. 

EUROPEAN TURKEY.—BULGARIA. 


In Bulgaria the missionary work is endeavoring to keep pace 
with the great social and political progress of the people. It is 
felt that we have a most important work to do there in develop- 
ing the earnest life and character of the people, to secure perma- 
nence and success to the new national life that is being develoved 
—developed largely through efforts put forth by representatives 
of this Board, not only through direct evangelistic effort, but 
through the press and institutions for the education of the people. 
In addition to the work carried on for Bulgaria, a new enterprise 
has been begun in behalf of the Albanians, a race of mountaineers 
on the western border between Macedonia and the Adriatic, hith- 
erto untouched by evangelical influences. The one great need in 
this field is of means to improve the ever-widening opportunities. 


INDIA AND CEYLON. 


The retrenchment made necessary during the last few years has 
told heavily upon the work in India. It has not beena question of 
growth or of progress, but of existence simply. The missions have 
been charged to make out their estimates at the lowest figure con- 
sistent with the maintenance of the work in its present condition, 
without any attempt at enlargement. In the Marathi Mission a 
part of the missionaries with their native agents gave up two 
months’ salary, to prevent closing of schools and the dismissal of 
native preachers and teachers. Another missionary met the en- 
tire reduction required at his station from his own limittd means. 
These personal sacrifices best express the feeling of the mission 
and the native helpers in regard to the needsof the work in hand. 

The greatest trial of the year was the death of Dr. Bissell, the 
Secretary of the Mission. The retrenchment had borne heavily on 
his heart. He shared with others in giving from his slender salary 
to meet the emergency. In addition to his duties as secretary, in 
constant correspondence with all parts of the field, and his in- 
struction as professor in the Theological Seminary, he took charge 
of two stations, each of which would have furnished ample em- 
ployment for one man; and on the twenty-eighth of last May, 
after writing a long letter with all his wonted vigor of thought 
and expression to the Foreign Secretary, he lay down to rest, the 
heart failing to do its office. 

The Madura Mission has borne up bravely during the year while 


‘literally less than half-manned; five missionaries taking upon 


themselves the care of twelve stations. As an example of the re- 
trenchment in this mission a single instance may be mentioned. 
Dr. Washburn felt obliged to dismiss fifty Christian students 
from his college at Pasumalai—young men on whom much time 
and labor had been spent in preparation for future service—to 
effect a net saving of barely $140. The severest trial, however, in 
both missions was the inability to furnish Christian teachers to 
whole villages turuing from heathenism and begging to be in- 
structed in the things of Christ. 

In these circumstances it is much to be able to say that these 
missions in India have held theirown during the year, witha 
small gain to the aggregate church membership; a fact suggestive 
of what might have been could adequate means have been em- 
ployed. 

Little change is to be reported from Ceylon, where our work is 
so far advanced that a large part of the current expenses for 
evangelistic and educational purposes is met by the people. The 
one want is the special blessing of the Holy Spirit to secure fruit- 
age of the labors of past years. 

$ JAPAN. 


The mission in Japan, notwithstanding some peculiar difficul- 
ties arising from the political situation, the anti-foreign sentiment, 
and some anti-evangelical influences, reports a year of progress in 
the addition of more than 1,000 members to the churches; and 
toward the close of the year a great re-action in popular sentiment, 
favorable to Christianity. It was much that in a population num- 
bering but one Christian to 1,000 there should have been thirteen 
Christians out of 300 members elected to the first national parlia- 
ment. It was a just recognition of the new life-force that is leav- 


was therefore felt to those friends who have come to their help in 


this emergency; not the least to those who have enabled them to 








keep up the evangelistic work by the employment of over fifty 
students during the recent vacation. 

The Doshisha, founded by Joseph Neesima, is becoming more 
and more the center of the highest and best Christian influences. 
The hope of its founder seems now in a fair way to be realized in 
its becoming a Christian University. The education of women 
has not been neglected. Six schools of high grade, attended by 
more than 1,000 young women, bear witness to efforts in this direc- 
tion. One of these institutions at Kobe is soon to be enlarged in 
its course of study and general equipment, by the Woman’s Board 
of Missions of the Interior, that it may do for young women what 
the Doshisha is doing for young men. These institutions, both for 
young men and young women, illustrate the breadth of the work 
which is being carried on by this Board for the religious and social 
elevation of the millions of Japan. 

In view of the success attending our efforts in Papal lands, 
notably in Mexico and Bohemia; of our influence in developing, 
an interesting nationality to the south of the Danube; in view of 
the remarkable change of sentimentzjamong the millions of India, 
as seen in the calls for Christian teachers and preachers, and in a 
readiness among the higher classes to listen to evangelists lixe Dr. 
Pentecost; and in view of the results already accomplished in 
Japan and the grander still apparently just within our reach, it is 
to be hoped that the impending retrenchment the coming year 
may be averted; that individuals and churches will be found 
ready and glad to sustain and enlarge a work of grander promise 
than was ever before presented in the mission fields of the Ameri- 
can Board. Let it be remembered that in India and Japan the 
number of ordained ministers of the Gospel, foreign and native, 
is still less than one to 100,000 souls; and yet the want now is not ~ 
so much of new missionaries needed as they are to enter upon 
unoccupied fields, as for means to educate and employ an efficient 
native agency to labor among their own countrymen. 


ASIATIC TURKEY, THE CHINESE EMPIRE, AFRICA AND 
THE PACIFIC ISLANDS. 


[SECRETARY SMITH’S DEPARTMENT.] 


We present here a brief review of the past year’s events in 
twelve missions of the Board—three in Asiatic Turkey, four in the 
Chinese Empire, three in Africa, and two in the Pacific Islands. 
The present force attached to these missions comprises 331 foreign 
laborers, ten of whom have gone out for the first time this year. 
Two have died within the year—Dr. Lowell Smith, who went to 
his work in the Hawaiian Islands fifty-nine years since, and Mr. 
Rood, forty years a member of the Zulu Mission. To these should 
be added the name of Mrs. Lyman, who went to the Hawaiian 
Islands in 1831, whose death occurred last year but was not re- 
ported. 

ASIATIC TURKEY. 


It is a feature of special interest in the work in Asiatic Turkey 
that the Board occupies this great and intensely interesting field 
practically alone, and has done so from the first. A striking sim- 
ilarity of agencies and methods; and a marked unity of spirit and 
results have thus been secured. Missionaries and native laborers 
pass easily from mission to mission, as circumstances may require; 
and the work in the three separate fields moves forward substan- 
tially asone. The territory included within these three missions 
embraces about 330,000 square miles, eight times the size of the 
State of Ohio, and includes a population of perhaps 20,000,000, of 
whom about one-third are Armenians and Greeks and the remain- 
der Moslems, the latter as yet inaccessible to missionary work. 
This work has well deserved all the interest that has been drawn 
to it in the past; it never more worthily challenged the zeal or re- 
warded the labors of the Christian world than it does to-day. The 
Board nowhere has so much at stake. Of the 530 missionaries now 
on the lists, 157.are in Asiatic Turkey; and of the total sum ex- 
pended by the Board upon the foreign field one-fourth is devoted 
to these missions. 

From all this outlay of men and means a good return is reported 
for the past year. The churches have received an unusually large 
number on confession of their faith; native pastors and preachers 
are gaining in Christian character and power of service; pupils 
are multiplying in all the higher schools; native contributioms ere 
greater than ever before; Christian literature circulates’ snore 
widely and has a stronger influence. The diminished appropria- 
tions for general missionary work have brought peculiarly heavy 
burdens, because the native agency, upon whom this reduction 
mainly falls, is an unusually large and important part of the total 
working force in these fields. The enforced dismissal of capable 
and valued preachers and teachers, trained at great cost for this 
very work, the closing of chapels and schools, the abandonment of 
work in not a few places, and that at a time when all signs favor 
enlargement rather than reduction; all this has been a peculiarly 
trying experience. 

The country in Eastern Turkey has been in a disturbed condi- 
tion during all the year; annoyances from government officials 
have been unusually frequent and bold; and some points, as in 
Erzrfim and Mosul, missionary work has been interfered with. 
The prompt and efficient aid rendered by Mr. Hirsch, the United 
States Minister at Constantinople, in all cases coming under his 
jurisdiction, is gratefully acknowledged. 

The notable increase in the number of pupils in all the colleges 
and higher schools of these missions, the larger share in the 
instruction of these schools borne by native teachers, the advanc.- 
ing standards for admission and graduation, and the relatively 
great number of these pupils hopefully converted during their 
studies; these are some of the most cheering facts in connection 
with the great work of Christian education which these missions 
are conducting. 

Special religious interest has been awakened in not a few places, 
as at Van and Erzrfim, at out-stations in the Trebizond, Mar- 
sovan, and Cesarea fields, and in several of the higher schools. 
The way is prepared, and the season is ripe, for evangelistic work 
on a broad scale, and for a large ingathering to the churches of 
those who know the truth and are fully convinced of their duty 
but who hesitate to take the last decisive step. 


CHINA. 


The importance of this great Empire of the East, which em- 
braces five million square miles in area and includes a fourth of 
the human race in its population, and its natural weight in the 
affairs of the world for generations and ages to come, are steadily 
taking a more distinct place in the thoughts of the statesmen and 
Christain leaders of the age. 

Internal changes of striking character assure us that this 
nation of venerable antiquity and proverbial conservatism, almost 
without its knowledge and against its will, is in reality unmooring 
from all its past, and is embarking upon a movement that must lead 
on to the greatest of revolutions in its internal life and external 
relations. The time is most opportune for the pressing of mission - 
ary work at every point, in every form, with all our power. The 
present disturbances, while not without elements of anxiety, are 
rather symptoms of the general ferment that is spreading than of 
a re-action, and will doubtless in theend lead to a far more open 
door for all evangelistic work. 

The Hong Kong Mission presents a report of widening fields, 
open doors, and increasing interest, and calls for two additional 





missionary families at once, 
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The Shansi Mission moves on its way steadily and harmonious- 
ly, amid the growing confidence of the people and the cheering 
proofs of God’s favor. With two central stations and several out- 
stations, in the midst of a great population, with a prosperous 
boarding school for boys, a large and growing medical work, the 
nucleus of a native church, and the promising beginnings of work 
for women, the mission prosecutes its labors with cheerful zeal, 
and looks on to the future with growing hope. 

The Foochow Mission reports accessions to its churches larger 
than in any former year in its history, and an increasing readi- 
ness to hear and receive the Gospel. Could the mission receive 
the five additional missionary families and the five single women 
called for two years ago, the hands of the newcomers would be in- 
stantly filled, and the opportunities of the work would still be far 
beyond the reach of the workmen. 

The North China Mission presents a broad and wisely planted 
work, surrounding the capital of the Empire, in the midst of at 
least 20,000,000 to whom this mission alone can bring the Gospel 
message. It is a strategic situation, peerless among the missions 
of the Board. Year by year for many years this mission has 
called for large re-enforcements, and has pointed out its imperial 
opportunities; and yet the number of ordained missionaries on the 
ground to-day is but one more than it was fifteen years since. 
The wide opportunities on every hand give emphasis to the reiter- 
ated call for new laborers. Must another year go by without a 
single new recruit for this great and promising field? 


AFRICA. 


Africa continues to draw the attention of the civilized world, 
and to occupy a large space in the thoughts and plans of the Great 
Powers and of the Christian Church. The volume of missionary 
labor in this continent has nearly quadrupled within the last two 
decades, and is stillon the increase. The Board, within this 
period, has opened two new missions, but has only seven more 
ordained men in its service now, in these three fields, than it had 
in the Zulu Mission alone twenty years ago. 

The East African Mission, reduced almost to extinction by the 
absence and withdrawal of its members during the earlier part of 
the year, is at last happily strengthened by the coming of two 
families and of the missionary physician who has been waited for 
so long. 

The West African Mission records a year of unusual progress in 
every line of its work. The Portuguese war of last autumn, while 
threatening serious calamity and interrupting work for a brief 
period, in the end resulted in gaining for the missionaries a firmer 
hold on the confidence of both the Portuguese and the native 
people, and in drawing larger numbers to the mission schools and 
to the Sabbath congregations. The schools are so large as to make 
it necessary at once to double the teaching force; and it is chiefly 
from these schools that new converts are gathered. Evangelistic 
work is carried on far more widely among the villages than ever 
before, and the native converts begin to bear their share in this 
work. 

In the Zulu Mission we record a year of prosperity and growth, 
without striking incidents. The diminished force of missionaries 
has thrown an increased responsibility upon the native laborers; 
and the limited appropriations have compelled a stronger appeal 
to the mission churches to add to their gifts and keep the work 
from suffering loss. In both cases the response has been prompt 
and beyond all former precedents. The mission is planning for 
an enlargement of its work in Durban, the port of the Colony, in 
Zululand, and, if the way is open, in Mashonaland; and the na- 
tive Christians are proving themselves ready for their share in 
these enterprises. 

THE PACIFIC ISLANDS. 


The work of the Micronesian Mission, except on Ponape, has 
been pressed in the usual manner, and has gained quite the usual 
success. The training schools have gathered large numbers of 
young men and women, and good success is reported in them all. 
Mr. Walkup reports among several of the Gilbert Islands a state 
of unusual promise; and Dr. Pease finds among the Marshall 
Islands a remarkable readiness to receive the Gospel. Mr. Snell- 
ing, oi the other hand, laments the unfaithfulness of native 
preachers in the Mortlocks, and the backward state of many 
of the churches and schools. Almost in exact proportion to 
the constancy of supervision by the foreign missionary are the 
state and the prospects of the work among these islands. 

The chief interest in this mission centersin the disaster which 
has befallen the work on Ponape at the hands of the Spanish 
authorities, involving the wanton destruction of mission houses 
at Oua, the enforced suspension of missionary work, the closing 
of mission churches and schools throughout the island, and cul- 
minating in the virtual expulsion of five missionaries from the 
island. There is not the least ground for the charge of the Span- 
ish that the American missionaries have incited the natives to 
rebellion. 

The facts of the case, in full detail, have been laid {before our 
Government; and a vigorous appeal has been made for protection 
against the wrongs to person and property received at the hands 
of the Spaniards, in violation of the express terms of agreement 
between our Government and Spain when the Spanish jurisdic- 
tion in the Caroline Islands was first set up. To this demand of 
our Government for reparation and the re-instatement of our 
missionaries in their residence and work on Ponape, it is not 
known that any answer from Spain has yet been given. But the 
outrage is too wanton, the demand of our Government is too just, 
to permit evasion or to warrant much longer delay. 

Thus once more, with the close of the year, we bring the record 
of a work prosecuted amid many lands with happy results through 
fourscore years, and never enjoying more signal proofs of the 
Divine blessing upon the work and the workmen than in the story 
which closes here. Under the care of the Board through twenty- 
one missions, planted amid great populations, giving access to 
more than 100,000,000 souls, and encircling the globe, comprising 
more than"1,000 great cities and strategic points where the Gospel 
is regularly preached and Christian schools are maintained, em- 
ploying 538 anissionaries, seconded by a force of 2,648 native 
preachers and teachers, including 410 churches with 38,226 com- 
municants, gathering an army of 46,408 pupils in schools of all 
grades, from the theological seminary and college on the one 
hand tothe common school and the kindergarten on the other 
ministering medical relief to 100,000 patients, and distributing the 
Scriptures and Christian literature by millions of pages annually, 
the sublime work of evangelizing the pagan nations is moving 
forward amid multiplied proofs of God's favor, and the day of 
redemption for a lost world is hastening apace. 


GENERAL SUMMARY. 1891, 





Missions, 
Woe OR I, coco ceccscccnccsnsceccpecncctcceccencces 21 
i incnsnnahéseccancdcanscalchsecsnnns ane % 
WRG GE CUB oc ccc ccccccccccccncncesectescepece 1,186 
Places for stated preaching 1,287 
AVOURGO COMAOITINEB. 6 0.0 cc cece ccccccccccocscechaageeucscc’ 70,329 


Laborers Employed. 
Number of ordained Missionaries (11 being Physi- 


aw rlnt TI iis iia cides viaspeceddas dansedeates’ 

Whole number of laborers sent from this country 538 
Number of Native Pastors........ Me dh ketas ccecves wens ae 
Number of Native Preachers and Catechists Videvewan 553 
Number of Native School-teachers................... 1,479 
Number of other Native Laborers........... dc ckoe cen) GB 

Total of Native Laborers..................++: areas 2,648 

Total of American and Native Laborers.......... 3,186 

The Churches. 
I, Fi cick ccsetevtectssisscestigticchiees 410 
Number of Church Members..................ccceeeeeeeees 38,226 
MERE Garin; thd POM his ho RT ek ek ch TATRB Sai. 3,554 
Whole number from the first, as nearly ascan be learned 118,507 
Educational Department. 

Number of Theological Seminaries and Station Classes.. 20 
WRG ceebs chiens endnds cndtncabes chosedhaio teens chacbeRevetes 347 
Colleges and High Schools ...............ceccceseeeeesceees 62 
Number of Pupils in the above...................eesee0e- . 3,984 
Number of Boarding Schools for Girls.................... 54 
Number of Pupils in Boarding School for Girls........... 2,923 
Number of Common Schools. .................0eceeceeeeees 980 
Number of Pupils in Common Schools..................... 37,750 
Whole Number under instruction......................6.- 46,408 
Native Contributions, so far as reported.................+ $114,537 


HOME DEPARTMENT. 


Three only of the Corporate Members of the Board have been 
called away by death during the past year, all from Massachu- 
setts: Philip L. Moen, Esq., Henry M. Dexter, D.D., LL.D., and 
Moses A. Herrick, Esq. 

During the past year there have entered upon missionary work 
abroad, or are on their way thither, five missionaries and fourteen 
assistant missionaries, one of whom is a physician, a total of nine- 
teen. 

Several other missionaries and assistant missionaries have been 
recently appointed and are expecting soon to sail for their fields 
of labor. 

Twenty-eight missionaries and assistant missionaries have re- 
turned to their fields of labor or are now on their way, after tem- 
porary rest in this country. 

The reports of our District Secretaries, the Rev. C. H. Daniels, 
of New York ; the Rev. Drs. 8. J. Humphrey and A. N. Hitchcock, 
of Chicago, and the Rev. Dr. C. C. Creegan, Field Secretary, 
whose office is at Boston, show the variety and extent of their 
work during the past year. The senior of these brethren, Dr. 
Humphrey, after twenty-seven years of faithful labor, has inti- 
mated his purpose to retire from full service in this department of 
work at the close of the present year. 

In addition to the work of the District and Field Secretaries, 
and largely in connection with it, several of the missionaries of 
the Board, temporarily in this country, have done royal service. 


THE MIDDLE DISTRICT. 


{Including Connecticut, the Middle and South Atlantic States, 
apd Ohio.) 


The Rev. C. H. Daniels reports as follows : 


“The most prominent feature has been the field work. The 
calls for the services of our missionaries and the Secretary have 
been generous. These, with the calls upon the Secretary, make 
above 850 addresses among the churches of this district and under 
the direction of this office. The average cost of these 
addresses in the way of traveling expenses is less than $1.35 
each. More than this, our correspondence has made us aware 
that an unusual number of pastors have preached foreign mission- 
ary sermons. We have received reports repeatedly of renewed 
efforts in the monthly concert for prayer. 

“Field days, so called, have been held in a large number of 
cities and also in a good number of smaller places. Missionary 
campaigns have been carried out with reasonable success in some 
ten different parts of the district. 

“The financial statistics show the number of churches in the 
district to be 1,113—contributing 672, non-contributing 441. 

“It will be noted: 1. We have not enlisted all the churches to 
give to this work. This is still a serious problem worthy of Chris- 
tian thought. 

“2. We ought to lay the work of foreign missions upon the 
hearts of the youth in our Sunday-schools more than we have. 
We must give the children complete Christian training. 

“3. The work of the Woman's Board of Missions is an important 
factor in foreign missions. It has a distinct constituency. This 
constituency should be kept distinct, and care should be had not 
to fulfill pledges or solicit funds outside the legitimate constitu- 
ency. 

“If permitted another year of service, further plans for increas- 
ing missionary interest in fellowship with the churches will be 
prosecuted, and it is hoped that larger amounts of missionary lit- 
erature may be found in the churches and homes.” 


DISTRICT OF THE INTERIOR STATES, 
(From Indiana and Michigan to the Rock Mountains.] 


The Rev. Drs. S. J. Humphrey and A. N. Hitchcock make, 
on the whole, the most encouraging report of any year in 
the history of the district: 


“1. The opening of the year was signalized by an important 
meeting at the residence of Vice-President E. W. Blatchford. 
After earnest prayer and consultation a ‘Statement and Appeal’ 
was agreed upon, which was subsequently signed by nearty all the 
Corporate Members of this district and sent out freely among the 
ehurches. To further supplement the work of the District Secre- 
taries an Advisory Committee of fifteen members was formed, 
whose counsels have been wise and valuable. 

“2. The field work, including campaigns, simultaneous meet- 
ings and the visitation of churches, conventions and colleges, has 
been prosecuted with vigor. The cordial welcome extended by 
pastors has been very encouraging, and their co-operation most 
helpful. There has been a substantial increase in the working 
force through the aid of returned missionaries. It is estimated 
that in ten different States not far from 500 missionary addregses 
by returned missionaries and secretaries have been given, not 
including a large number made by efficient representatives of the 
Woman's Board. 

“3. During the year a more than usual interest has been shown 
in the matter of Proportionate Giving. Many have come to feel 

“4. The work among the Sunday-schools and Christian Endeav- 
or Societies has hardly kept pace with the general advance. Yet 
it is becoming more and more apparent that these organizations 
are denominationally a part of us, and that this mass of our 
young life should receive systematic preparation for its future 
responsibilities. 

“5. We regret to state that, while the receipts from this district 
have. largely increased, the number of applicants for missionary 
service is much less than usual. Two ordained missionaries and 
two lady missionaries are al] that have received appointment this 
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“6. The call for missionary intelligence steadily maintains its 
increase, especially in conneetion with the movement for ‘ Simul- 
Meetings. 


taneous 
demand. 
“7. The crowning mercy of the year has been the enlarged re- 
ceipts. They reach a much higher point than appears in any pre- 
ceding Annual Report. The total of $118,056.49 is a gain over the 
total of last year of $30,083.54, an increase of nearly 34 per cent. 
and of 37 per cent. over the annual average of the preceding five 


’ Books, maps and ‘documents are in constant 


years. 

“8. One element of the gains of the year is significant and hope- 

ful. The number of contributing churches has been greater than 
ever before, 1,176, an advance of 148, or nearly 14.5 per cent. 
“9. It is sometimes said that the West, growing rapidly in num- 
bers and wealth, is not keeping equal pace in its gifts to foreign 
missions, and that it is not bearing its proportionate part in the 
receipts of the Board. This may betrue. But it will be encourag- 
ing to note that it is steadily gaining in this respect.’ 


REPORT OF THE FIELD SECRETARY. 
The Rev. C. C, Creegan, D.D., writes as follows: 


“ During the year the Field Secretary has spoken more than two 
hundred times, in twenty States of the Union. He has delivered 
addresses before nine State Associations and the students of ten 
colleges and several academies and normal schools, and has vis- 
ited, on the Sabbath, or at other times when attending missionary 
gatherings, more than one hundred churches. In doing this work 
he has traveled a distance equal to the circuit of the globe. 
“Three missionary campaigns have been conducted in the West 
and South, largely among the home missionary churches, which, 
however, show a great interest in the foreign work. 

“This was the first visit, by any officer of the Board, south of 
Washington, and the cordial welcome from the pastors in Florida 
and the instructors and students in the institutions of learning 
may be taken as an indication of a deep and growing interest in 
the cause of foreign missions. The two students from Fisk Uni- 
versity, who have made for themselves such an excellent record 
as missionaries in Africa, are likely to be re-enforced by others 
from that institution as well as from Straight, Howard and other 
schools at*the South where colored youth are now gathered in 
large numbers. If Africa is to be evangelized during the next 
generation, or at any time, the work must be done very largely by 
natives, or by colored brethren from our own land. 

“The event of the year, so far as this department is concerned, 
has been the series of missionary rallies held in several of the New 
England States during the months of January, February and 
March, and which, it is believed, has resulted in greatly quicken- 
ing the missionary interest in many of our churches. 

“From the success of these rallies 1am persuaded that like 
meetings should be held in all the centers of population—not only 
in New England, but throughout the country—as often as every 
two or three years. The effect of such a meeting in a community 
is much the same as that of an Annual Meeting of the Board. 

* As this report goes to press circulars and letters are on their 
way to (all) the churches, inviting them to join, as in previous 
years, in observing September 27th to October 4th, inclusive, as a 
‘Missionary Week.’ 

“As we look toward the future, and our ears catch the cry of 
the thousand million souls in the heathen world who know not 
Christ, let us make a more earnest effort than ever before to se- 
cure the ‘ million dollars’ for foreign missions which is so sorely 
needed to carry on successfully the work of the Board. This sum 
can be raised by the Congregational churches of the land the 
coming year, if only we will all unite in earnest prayer and untir- 
ing effort.” 

Aid has been received from the American Tract Society, in 
publications printed at the Home Office to the amount of $388.72, 
and in cash for printing in the languages used on mission fields to 
the amount of $4,175. 

The American Bible Society has put at the disposal of the mis- 
sionaries of the American Board in India, Austria and Spain, the 
sum of $2,081.05 to be expended in the purchase and distribution 
of the Scriptures, and has sent books to other missionaries under 
the care of the Board,in Africa and the islands of the Pacific, to 
the value of $3,962.18, This in addition to the printing of the Gospel 
and Acts in Sheetswa and the help rendered by the agents of the 
Society. 

We are permitted to announce that during the past year the do- 
nations, having steadily moved forward from month to month, 
have reached the total of $484,463.78, a gain over the preceding year 
of $66,542.04, and over the annual average of the preceding five 
years of $92,715.70. Of this amount, $184,844.32 came from the three 
Woman's Boards, an advance over the preceding year of $15,637.95 
(from W. B. M., $119,393.48, a gain of $8,653.88; from W. B. M. I., 
$60,613.10," a gain of $6,274.83; from W. B. M. P., $4,887.14, a gain 
of $609.24). Of the total donations, $44,463.78, the sum of $57,671.33 
was from donations for special objects additional to the regular 
donations, which enabled the Committee to appropriate this addi- 
tional amount, greatly to the relief of the missions. 

We are also permitted to report for the year just closed, 1890-"91, 
another advance, the legacies having reached the sum of $206,458.41, 
again over the preceding year of $6,656.30, and above the annual 
average of the preceding five years of $65,375.57. The total re- 
ceipts, therefore, for the year now under review from donations 
and legacies were $690,922.19, an advance over the preceding year 
of $73,198.34, and above the annual average of the preceding five 
years of $158,091.27. Adding the income of the General Perma- 
nent Fund, $10,495.46, we report the total receipts from these 
sources for the past year as $701,417.65. 

From the Swett bequest, which was received seven years ago, 
and was then by vote at the Annual Meeting “set apart by the 
Board to meet special calls for a brief period of years in the evan- 
gelistic and educational departments of the missionary work 
abroad, emphasis being placed upon the present emergency in 
Japan and upon the great opportunity in China,” there was appro- 
priated during the past year, for the purposes for which this be- 
quest was set apart by the Board, the sum of $42,000, ineluding for 
Japan, $18,120, and for China, $18,723.45. 

From that part of the Otis bequest which was set apart by the 
Board twelve years ago for new missions there was appropriated 
during the past year toward the support of these missions, six in 
number, namely, West Central Africa, East Central Africa, 
Shansi, Hong Kong, Northern Japan, and Northern Mexico, the 
sum of $80,907.85. These amounts from the two special bequests, 
added to what has already been reported as received from ordina- 
ry sources, with the balance in the treasury at the beginning of 
the year, $487.00, has placed at the disposal of the Committee $824,- 
812.58. The expenditures of the year have as usuai been kept as 
near as possible to the sum at the disposal of the Committee, and 
have amounted to $824,048.54, leaving a balance in the treasury at 
the close of the year of $764.05. - 

THE IMMEDIATE FINANCIAL NEED. 

1. Upon the supposition that the regular donations and special — 
additional donations, the two amounting last year to about $484,- 
000 (regular $426,792.45, additional $57,671.38, total $484,463.78), reach 


from bequests does not fall below $150,000; that $50,000 may be 





year, 





wisely taken from the Otis bequest for new missions—these sums 


the same sum during the year to come; that the amount received . . 
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with the addition of what may be expected from the small residue 
of the Swett bequest (about $10,000) and from the income of the 
General Fund, about as much more, will amount in round num- 
bers to $704,000, leaving $120,000 to be provided by special additional 
donations, in order_not to fall below the amount expended last 


year. 

2. The urgent requests from the missions, however, call for the 
expenditure, upon what they regard as an exceedingly economi- 
cal basis, of at least $75,000 more than was appropriated last year, 
bringing up the immediate needed expenditure from $824,000 to 
about $900,000. 

8. The immediate financial need, therefore, is an assurance in 
some way for the coming year of an increase of donations from 
churches and individuals of not less than $200,000. Is there any 
way by which such an assurance can be given so that the Pruden- 
tial Committee can act upon it a few days hence when they grap- 
ple with the serious question of the Appropriations for 1892? 

We certainly have abundant occasion for thanksgiving to God 
that the increased receipts from regular and special donations 
during the past four years, particularly during the past two of 
these years, make the outlook for the year to come so hopeful, As 
the donations reported one year ago passed for the first time in 
the history of the Board the goal of $400,000 and those for the year 
reported to-day well-nigh reached the new goal then suggested of 
$500,000, let us make sure by our united ls and ors 
that during the year to come these freewill offerings move for- 
ward, if possible, to the generous sum of $700,000, from which 
eminence, looking through Bunyan’s “ prospective glass,” we shall 
be able to discern as not far distant the much-needed annual mil- 
lion. 





SUMMARY OF THE TREASURER’S REPORT. 
EXPENDITURES. 
Cost of Missions. 





















































Mission to West Central Africa................ $18,435 °21 
Mission to East Central Africa................ 12,974 06 
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Shansi Mission.......... 18,456 

Mission to Japan 120,654 

Northern Japan Missio 25,809 
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Cost of Agencies.” 
Salaries of District and Field Secretaries, etc....,....... $21,085 99 
Cost of Publications. 
Missionary Herald .........++0eeeeeeee $14,579 40 
Less amount an from 
subscribers..........-++++ 18 
and for advertisements. Boe 9,961 68 
— $4,617 S 
All other publications. ...........cceceeeesceeees 
$6,941 81 
Less amount received for “ Mission Stories,” 
$190.98; etc., GLBL. 6... .ccrcccvecccccsccsscvces 44 
$6,809 37 
Cost of Administration. 
Department of NS bes SeUL abe dasdows $13,410 35 
Treasurer’s Department............0-eeeeeeeees 002 66 
SOOT SEE ieee ccnecccg i vccuscnscaqusepesecess 1,987 40 
Miscellaneons "isis bodbede odvobessvandacbede ove jes OT 
—————_ $28,714 38 
$824,048 54 
Balance on hand August 3lst, 1891........ Aepotevsecseated 764 05 
WOR. ons cdivicsccvadssdbaddetocccdincdvcostuasceconss $824,812 59 
Donations, as acknowledged inthe Mission- geni.eas 
Leena vot ee ‘led coece gee tive Mi soee eeee '" 
“tare nariatens yretieit ats rome Y 206,458 41 
From the Legacy of Asa Otis................ 907 85 
From the Legacy of samuel W. Swett....... 000 00 
Interest on General Permanent Fund........ 10,495 46 
$824,325 50 
Balance on hand September Ist, 1800..................0+ 487 09 
$824,812 50 


LEGACY OF ASA OTIS, SET APART FORK NEW MISSIONS, 


Balance of securities remaining in the Treas- 
on at ot Bae so $124,873 00 


22,255 75 
13,359 06 
——— $100,487 81 
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Received for Dividends and Interest.......... 


Expended for new Missions as follows: 
West Central Africa Missio 
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LESSON FOR OCTOBER 25TH. 


CHRIST COMFORTING HIS DISCIPLES.—Jonn xiv, 
1-8, 15-27. 


NotEs.—‘“ Let not your heart be troubled.”—At my de- 
parture. He had foretold his death, which was quite differ- 
ent from the kingdom they had expected.———‘ In my 
Father’s house are many mansions.”’~The word ‘‘mansions”’ 
may deceive us as to the picture. A large Eastern palace, 
or temple, or khan, has about it many open or closed 
chambers in long lines, where a visitor can sleep. The 
thought is that you are going to my Father’s palace above. 
It has innumerable chambers, and I go to get everything 
ready in them for you, and will then return to bring you 
there. ** T come again.”—That is, at his second com- 
ing, or, in general, when hecalls each away in death.—— 
“Where I am.’’—With my Father, in his house. “An- 
other Comforter.” —He had himself been their comforter; 
now during his temporary absence they should have anoth- 
er, whom he would send, the Holy Spirit. The word ‘‘Com- 
forter”’ means helper, also advocate. “The Spirit of 
truth,”’—The Spirit which should guide them into all truth. 
“Whom the world cannot receive.”—The phenome- 

non of the spiritual gifts received by the early Church 
was something perfectly new, and confined to the 
Christians. Simon Magus offered money to people to 
purchase this gift.———“‘ I will not leave you desolate.” 
—Or orphans. ‘* The world beholdeth me no more, but 
ye behold me.’’—I leave the world and its corporeal view; 
but ye shall still see me by faith.‘ And will manifest 
myself unto him.’’—Spiritually, after my departure. 
“Judas (not Iscariot).’’—Also called Thaddeus and Lebbeus. 
——‘“' What is come to pass that thou wilt manifest thy- 
self?”—Judas did not like it that this manifestation was to 
be confided to the disciples. He wanted all the world to see 
Christ’s glorious kingdom, even those who were his ene- 
mies. Christ’s answer is that communion with himself is 
a special privilege of disciples. Only those who love him 
and keep his word can have his abiding presence, while 
others are excluded. This abiding is in this world, God 
coming to man, and different from the abiding in the man- 
sions, or chambers, above after we have gone to him. 
“Peace I leave with you.”—* Peace” is the Oriental word 
of salutation and farewell. Here Christ bids them farewell 
with the word “ Peace,” and then explains what is the full- 
ness of meaning in the word, and that their hearts need not 
be troubled even if he must bid them farewell. 

Instruction.—The disciples needed to be told not to be 
troubled. They naturally would be very much troubled. 
They had expected a glorious kingdom, and had just been 
quarreling as to who should have the best places in it, when 
he surprises them by telling them that he would leave them 
and be put to death. That shattered all their hopes! What 
should they do? 

One who believes in God is ready to believe in his Son as 
soon as he knows of him. The two are closely connected in 
our knowledge and our faith; for our knowledge of God 
comes chiefly through our knowledge of Jesus Christ. 

Christ represents his Father as a king with a great pal- 
ace; in if are many chambers for the abode of his servants. 
There abide all the officers of his court, all his servants, all 
his Son’s friends, all the retainers of the palace. That is 
one figure of Heaven, and one which brings us very close to 
God; it is closer than the thought of numerous houses, 
mansions, scattered about a city or an imniense realm. 

There is room, space, in Heaven for all the millions of 
God’s people. There is room for the humblest in the heart 
of God, in the love of his Son. He does not want any to 
perish, but that all may live. 

Christ will come for us. We have learned, better than 
the disciples knew, that we need not expect the visible com- 
ing of Christ to conclude the world’s history. Whatever 
they expected, and whatever the cause of their error, for us 
we must expect Christ to come only in death. That is our 
second coming of our Lord. ‘And then he will come for us, 
and surely take us to himself, and to the chamber prepared 
for us. 

Heaven will be a companionship with Christ. He wishes 
us with him. We shall be close to him, as it were in the 
same house, occupying each one separate apartment in the 
royal palace with him. 

It is not enough to know that when we die Christ will 
come for us and take us to his house; for what shall we do 
in the meantime? The disciples had had Christ’s daily 
guidance. He had taught them, comforted them, helped 
them in eyery way. Now he!was gone, who would teach 
them and. protect them? They felt that they would be 
orphans indeed, They had expected that he would stay 
with them, and make a very glorious reign with them on 
earth, But now he tells them he is going to leave them, 
and they are greatly troubled. So he tells them that he 
will not leave them orphans. He will provide one who will 
fill his place—even the Holy Spirit. 

It is the advantage of the Holy Spirit’s presence that it is 
ever accessible. They could not allbe all the time with 
Jesus, were he on earth ; but each one can always be under 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit. He can be with us always. 

Christ and the Holy Spirit are identified in office. At one 
moment Christ tells them that he will come unto them, 
that “ ye will behold me,” and the next he tells them it is 
the Holy Spirit that shall be with them. The Spirit is 
the spirit of the Son, his spiritual presence, The Spirit’s 
guidance and comfort is his guidance equally. 

Christians need not feel desolate, like orphans, if they 
have Christ or his Spirit in their hearts. Then they should 
rejoice. They have the best company, the best guidance. 


























They have Christ’s spirit in their heart, Christ manifested 
to them. 

One chief work of the Comforter is to bring Christ’s 
words to our hearts and our remembrance. We can culti- 





vate his presence by thinking on Christ’s word, 


Christians have something the world does not have. } 


If the Spirit was to bring to the remembrance of the disci- 
ples what. Christ said, we may be sure that he guided them 
when they wrote it down in the Gospels. Those books are 
inspired. 

Christ’s last words to his disciples gave them peace. That 
peace he left with them. Itis still with them. It is their 
characteristic that they are not troubled by the little things 
of life, because they have peace in the love and promises of 
God. 








» Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
GRANT, R. D., Harvard St. Baptist ch., Boston, Mass., resigns. 
HIOTT, D. W., called to Williamston Baptist ch., 8. C. 
HORNE, G. H., Brooklyn, N. Y., resigns. 
JONES, Arnrnur, Newburgh, N. Y., resigns. 
rou M. H., New York City, accepts ca!l to New Brunswick, 





SEYMOUR, Rosert G., Auburn, N. Y., appointed Dist. Sec. of 
the A. B, M. U. 


SORRELS, W. F., called to Inma ch., 8. C. 
WARREN, H. M., New York City, accepts call to Yonkers, N. Y. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


CADY, Writ. J., declines call to Anoka, Minn. 


CHITTENDEN, ANDREW H., Andover, O., called to North ch., 
Providence, RI 


CLARKE, Atmon T., Atlanta, Ga., accepts call to Church of 
Covenant, Shelby, “Ala. 


COLWELL, Henry J., Rio, Wis., called to Pres. ch., Jordan, 


FREDENHAGEN, Epwarp A., Otsego, Mich., accepts call to 
East Side ch., Lansing, Mich. 


FREELAND. SAMuRt, First ch., San Francisco, Cal., 
to First , Pueblo, Col. 


yuesueeaa’ J. W., Brainerd, Minn., resigns. 


GLEASON, CHANLES A,, Angele, Ind., accepts call to missionary 
and school work in Eastern Indiana. 


GORDON, WILLIAM C., Yale Sem., accepts call to Anderson, Ind. 
GRAY, Wri11AM J., Fort Scott, Kan., resigns. 
BAlt. M., Keokuk, Ia., accepts call to Second ch., Springfield, 


accepts call 


en, Geo. D., Lake City, Minn., accepts call to Burlington, 
a. 


HOUGHTON, Rates J., accepts call to Rockport, Me. 


HUMPHREYS, Tomas, A., Cyclone, O., accepts call to Johns- 
town, Penn. 


ae + Epwarp P., Church of the Puritans, Brooklyn 
resi; 


JONES. WruiaM M., Union ch., Minneapolis, Minn., accepts call 
to Hyde Park ch.,’St. Louis, Mo. 


LANDERS, WARREN P., First ch., Huntington, Mass., resigns. 
—. GrorGge E., Webster, Mich., accepts call to Benson 


LanDoE ey, STAs W., Oberlin Sem., qooynte call as English as- 
in Bethlehem ch., Cleveland, O 


Lenren, CaAsIMIR B., Cambrid . accepts call to Sedgwick St 
Branch of New England ch., hicago, Til. 

wat ae James 8., Stuyvesant Ave. ch., Brooklyn, N. Y 
res! 


PEARSON, SAMvuEL, Dodge and Howells, Neb., accept call to 
Kimball and Ogalalla. 4 


RALPH, J. H., Primitive Meth., accepts call to Rochester, Wis. 
RICKER, George &., St. Louis, Mo., called to Cheyenne, Wyo. 


SHEPARD, SAMUEL, St. Paul, Minn, called to Forestville ch. 
Chicago, Ii. 


SIMMS, THomas, Greeneville, Ct., called to Center Ch., Man- 
chester. 


SMITH, Pury §., accepts call to A. M. A. work, Tennessee. 


STRUTHERS. ALvaap L., City Missions, Minneapolis, Minn., 
accepts call to Mazeppa. 


TAYLOR, Frepenrick C., Yale Sem., called to Hyde Park, Vt. 


THORP, Wisp B., Yale Sem., accepts call to First ch., Bing 
mion, N o and 


resigns Hooker Fellowship. 
bce 4 soe ee D., Oklahoma City, accepts call to Ambo 
nd. 


VITTURN, EDWARD M., accepts call to Grinnell, Ia. 
WiagaMe, J. P., Meth., Richwood, O., called to Washingto 


WILSON, Gowen C., aeons Ct., accepts call to be General 
Missionary in Maine 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


BARR, T. E., Racine, Wis., declines call to Kalamazoo, Mich. 


BUCHANAN, D. W., Oceanville, L. I., accepts call to First ch., 


Mauch Chunk, Penn. 


CHICHESTER, W. se D.D., Los Angeles, Cal., called to Second 
ch., Cincinnati, O. 


COR, W, W., Wenena, Ill., accepts call to Second ch., Seattle, 


CORNELIUS, 8. A., called to Second ch., Oil City, Penn. 
DONAHEY, J. A., Waynesburg, Penn., called to Barnesville, 0. 
EDWARD, C. E., Port Allegheny, Penn., resigns. 

FINLEY, G. W., D.D., Romney, W. Va., called to Tinkling Spring 


ch., Va. 
HANNA, D. O  Casthons Collegiate Institute, accepts call to 
Secon ch., Carthage, Mo. 


called to 
HERBENER, J shy rr rncen ll Ga., accepts call to First ch., 
ieee Ala. 


F.C., New Se accepts call to East Washington St. ch., 
ms lis, Ind. 


LAYPORT, W. F. Osborn, accepts call to Pataskala, O. 
LAWRENCE, E. C., D.D., called to Westhampton, L. I. 
LORD, R. B., Millport, accepts call to Gallipolis, O. 
RANDOLPH, J. D., Atglen, called to Christiana, Penn. 
ROBERTS, J., Lane Sem., accepts call to Farmington, O 


nad F. N., Wilson Mission, N. Y., accepts call to Chestnut 
Chapel, “Montclair, N N. J. 


Leuspeneaen, D.F., Asheville, N.C., called to McConnelisville, 8. C. 


SKELLENGER, D. W., Albany, N. Y., called to Washburn 8t, 
ch., Scranton, Penn. 


WHITE, C. T., D.D., accepts call to Lewisville, Ind. 
WICKEN, J. M., called to Carmel ch., Philadelphia, Penn. 
WILSON, J. L., D.D., Abbeville, 8. C., called to Fayetteville, N.C. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


BLISS, W. D. P., St. Luke’s ch., Linden, Mass,, resigns. 


CARTER, Gsorce G., 8. T. D., sccepts oy call to All Saints ch., 
Hudson, and Trinity ch., Claverac 


CURRIE, C, G., D.D., accepts call to Christ AG Baltimore, Md. 
FENN, T. T., called to Christ ch., Paterson, N. J. 

FLAGG, E. O., accepts call to St. Mark’s ch., Tarrytown, N.Y. 
FOGGS, E. A., D.D., Christ ch., Philadelphia, Penn., resigns. 
MAS WELL, SAMUEL, accepts call to St. Paul's ch., Glen Cove, 


McREADY, U. G., St. John’s ch., Versailles, Ky., accepts call to 

assistant of St. James gan its call to St. 

ch. "Bridesburg, Philadelphia, - 

PHELPS A. 8., Shelburne Falls, Mass., acce to St. Paul's 
Bound Brook, N. J- pial 


aawig J. Ng DD. Layee ch., Springfield, I1,, 
rst Pres. ch. a, O. . 
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Literature. 


{The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us an equivalent to 
their publishers for all volumes received, The inter- 
ests of our readers will guide us in the selection of 
works for further notice.) 


LEA’S RELIGIOUS HISTORY OF 
SPAIN.* 


Dr. Lea’s ‘‘History of the Inquisition” is 
favorably known as 
wide research and reasonable impartiality. 
In the prosecution of his study the author 
discovered some phases connected with the 
activity of the Inquisition in Spain which 
appeared worthy of more elaborate treat- 
ment than could be accorded to them in a 
general narrative. In consequence he has 
investigated them in a series of separate 
essays which have been gathered into the 
present volume. They offer a number of 
curious problems and some interesting 
episodes in the intellectual development of 
the Spanish race, which is in some respects 
unique in the history of European civili- 
zation. 

The tendency to mysticism in the inter- 
pretation and application of religious ques- 
tions is universal to the race. It is inevi- 
table that this should be the case when we 
consider the mystery of our origin and 
destiny and the vagueness of our knowl- 
edge of the universe and its Creator and 
Ruler. But some races have shown especial 
inclination to mysticism; some have been 
especially beset by strange, wild and often 
abominable sects and leaders of religious 
thought. 

The intensity of the Spanish character 
offered ample material for religious 
enthusiasm in spite of influences that 
might have been supposed more than suffi- 
cient to repress it. It was to this very 
trait that Spain owed the Inquisition, 
which eventually became the deadliest 
enemy every variety of religious 
thought but one—that laid down by the 
spiritual despot of Rome. 





of 


The mysticism of the Spanish mystics is 
shown to have had the same origin and 
a similar development to that of early 
Christianity. Far back toward the dawn 
of history, there has existed a belief with 
a certain class of minds that the soul could 
elevate itself to the Godhead by prolonged 
contemplation aided by corporal austeri- 
tiess With some natures spiritual exalta- 
tion is produced by continuous mental 
concentration. That exaltation, however, 
often degenerates into the wildest extrava- 
gances; and those very obstacles which 
are supposed to depress the soul while 
continue in the body ele- 
to honor by such enthusiasts. 
many of the Spanish 
professedly 


we 
vated 
Thus 


who 


are 


mystics 
striving for 
from the flesh and were ready 
to jeopardize their lives for their faith, 
abandoned themselves to the grossest sen- 
A fraile of Ocafia had it revealed 
to him that he could engender on holy 
women a number of prophets of God. 
Another, one of the Alumbrados or Illu- 
minati, succeeded in corrupting nearly all 
the nuns of a convent with the theory of 
the old mystics that fleshly desires could be 
indulged without defiling the soul if the 
spirit was free from passion and accepted 
the temptation as a trial sent by God to 
purify the spirit by humbling it. Doubt- 
less many accused of these practices and 
belief were innocent of them. But the 
fact still remains that it was true of some 
whose,earnest sincerity Dr. Lea yet finds 
it impossible to question. This has been a 
phase common to mysticism everywhere, 
and shared by female enthusiasts no less 
than by those of the opposite sex. This 
seems to indicate that there is an instinct 
in the soul that suggests another and a 
higher purpose in the great mystery of sex 
than is conceded to it by some at the pres- 
ent day, by whom sex is regarded as only 
a means to stirpiculture. 

The anchor brings out very clearly, if, 
indeed, further evidence were necessary, 
the grossly unfair methods practiced by 
the tribunals of the Inquisition, in tak- 


* CHAPTERS FROM THE RELIGIOUS HISTORY OF 
SPAIN CONNECTED WITH THE INQUISITION. CEN- 
SORSHIP OF THE PRESS—MYSTICS AND ILLUMI- 
NATI—ENDEMONIASAS—-EL SANTO NINO DE LA 
GUARDIA—BRIANDA DE BARDAX!, By HENRY 
CHARLES LzA, LL.D. Philadelphia: Lea Brothers & 
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ing testimony, and especially in garbling 
and changing the depositions of the ac- 
cused, As it was largely on these deposi- 
tions that the highest authorities to whom 
they were referred formed their judgment, 
it is evident that not only severity but 
criminal falsification directed the tremen- 


dous assizes in the dark dungeons of the 


Holy Office. 
This appears with great fullness of 


| detail in the exhaustive trials to which ac- 
a work exhibiting | 


cused Alumbrados and Molinists were sub- 
jected,and which extended sometimes over 
long periods of years and were attended by 
often repeated and protracted tortures. 

But, notwithstanding, very few of those 
persecuted for mysticism suffered the 
death penalty. Some were condemned to 
seclusion in convents, to cessation from 
public speaking, or the like; ,but many 
were actually acquitted and set free. The 
reason for a leniency so uncommon at that 
time and at the hands of the Inquisition 
was simply that only those were doomed 
to death who were proved to have assailed 
the authority and beliefs of the Church of 
Rome. But mostof the mystics were very 
far from having any such intention. They 
generally accepted the national faith in 
toto, and their peculiar notions were only 
adjuncts to that creed. The Church of 
Rome allows great latitude of thought 
on such conditions. Once attack its au- 
thority and seek to undermine its tenets 
and you pass the death line. As a Rus- 
sian once said: ‘‘ Do what you please; say 
what you please; I care not; but utter a 
word against Russia and I am your enemy 
forever.” It is thus with the practice of 
Mohammedanism. No sect or religion has 
more subdivisions than thatcult. Turkey, 
and especially Persia, are honeycombed 
with them; mystics of every variety and 
degree, some spiritual and pure, others 
material and impure; but they are all per- 
mitted to exist; while some of their follow- 
ers may occasionally suffer annoyance, 
the lives of. those who accept them are 
safe. It is only when one attacks the di- 
vine origin of the Prophet's mission or the 
authority of the Koran that the law steps 
in and shears off his head. 

Incidentally Dr. Lea suggests the curi- 
ously protracted nature of the procedures 
of the Inquisition. He instances the case 
of a man who was denounced in 1694. 
Two years were employed in collecting 
preliminary evidence against him. On 
July 12th, 1696, the Inquisition issued a 
mandate for his arrest. It was then dis- 
covered that he had died on the previous 
May 3d, and been buried with all the cere- 
monies due to a good Christian! 

The first and in some respects the most in- 
teresting and novel portion of this volume 
is devoted) toa consideration of the Censor- 
ship of the Press in Spain. Mr. Browne has 
recently shown, in his masterly monograph 
on the history of the press in Venice, that 
the Church sought to enchain that engine 
of modern civilization from the very out- 
set. Dr. Lea, in turn, informs us that the 
supervision of books began in Spain 
long before the birth of Guttenburg. The 
history of the efforts and edicts by which 
the Church sought to repress the develop- 
ment of mind in Spain, whether by pen or 
press, forms one of the most extraordina- 
ry episodes in the progress of civilization. 

The author says, in explanation: 


““In the essay on censorship, I have de- 
parted somewhat from the sphere of purely 
religious history; but in Spain Church and 
State were so intimately connected that in 
some fields of activity it is impossible to 
treat them separately. In its origin, censor- 
ship was devised by the Church to preserve 
purity of faith; then the papacy made use 
of it to strengthen the defenses of the tem- 
poral power, and the State naturally took 
hold of the machinery thus created to serve 
its own purposes. No survey of the subject 
could be complete that did not consider it in 
both aspects.” 

It is a curious fact that the earliest cen- 
sorship, that contained in the Apostolic 
Constitutions, is said to have been dictated 
to St. Clement by the Apostles, and forbids 
Christians to read the books of the gentiles, 
stating that the Scriptures should suffice for 
a believer. But the Church of Rome long 
since practically excluded those very Scrip- 
tures from the hands of the people. In 
1234 a decree of King James I, ‘‘The Con- 
queror,” forbade the possession by all his 





subjects of any portion of the Old or New 
Testament in the vernacular,. Soon after 
that ordinance a formal censorship over 
book or manuscript sellers was established 
in Spain. In 1502 Ferdinand and Isabella 
promulgated an elaborate law for the cen- 
sorship of books. The bishops were ap- 
pointed as examiners and licensers under 
this statute. 

It was inevitable that the enforcement 
of the growing machinery for regulating 
the issues of the press should fall into the 
hands of the terrible Holy Office. Dr. 
Lea’s chapter on the Functions of the 
Inquisition in this connection is full of 
new, valuable and entertaining informa- 
tion. It is interesting, for example, to 
learn that even so orthodox a writer as 
Cervantes did not wholly escape. One 
passage in particular was permanently ex- 
punged from ‘Don Quixote,” the words, 
‘‘ works of charity negligently performed 
are of no worth.” 

Every author should read Dr. Lea’s 
book to learn what enormous difficulties, 
delays, labors, excisions, expenses and 
penalties attended the practice of author- 
ship in Spain from the expulsion of the 
Moors until Napoleon overthrew the In- 
quisition and expelled Carlos IV. The 
struggle of wrestling with an easy-going 
Congress for an international copyright 
law, appears most trivial indeed compared 
with the arduous path of authorship in 
Spain. It speaks well for the vigor of her 
literature that it has achieved such tri- 
umphs in its long warfare with deadly 
foes. 

The style of this work, while rarely 
brilliant or illumined by little of the glow 
of literary fire, is nevertheless clear, di- 
rect and scholarly. It appeals strongly 
not only to those who are interested in re- 
ligious movements and beliefs, but also to 
the student of general history. The size 
and shape of the book also render it easy 
to hold: while, at the same time, the type 
is large and clear. We are pleased to 
state that a copious index is added. The 
publisher who issues any such work with- 
out an index, as some of our publishers 
do, richly deserves to be turned over to 
the tender mercies of the Inquisition. 

o> 





Parties and Patronage in the United 
States, By Lyon Gardiner Tyler, M.A. (G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.00.) This volume is 
No. LX VIII in the Putnams’ highly intelli- 
gent ‘‘ Questions of the Day’’ series. The 
author proposes to strike a blow at the root 
of corruption in Federal (and incidentally 
State) politics by showing that its source lies 
below the surface in the tremendous inter- 
ests that have attached themselves to the 
State and National Governments, and that 
State Rights and Jeffersonian simplicity are 
the only cure. The keynote of his book 
is in the following extract (p. 2): 

“* Spoils system ’ should be a general term ap- 
plicable to all those consequences flowing from 
an abuse of the patronage of the Government: 
for the corruption of the civil service, involved 
in its partisan administration, is indissoluably 
connected with the measures which corrupt the 
men that control and the men that constitute 
the civil service. As long as the present system 
prevails of high tariffs, vast appropriations, 
enormous expenditures, operating without any 
man or State knowing how he or it is affected by 
them, good, earnest, brave men like George Wil- 
liam Curtis, ex-President of the Service Commis- 
sion, will labor and labor in vain to effect teform 
in the offices.” 

Mr. Tyler undertakes to show that the 
“spoils system” began with the Govern- 
ment itself. Looking at our political history 
from his extreme Jeffersonian point of view, 
he asserts that it has grown with the growth 
of nationalism as opposed to the State Rights 
doctrine, and in proof appeals to a sketch of 
the history of political parties which carries 
him far away from the line of the civil ser- 
vice reformer, now into the camp of the 
“strict constructionists,” and now onto his 
ola ground as the special defender of Presi- 
dent Tyler’s Administeation. There is much 
to be said for Mr. Tyler’s assertion that 
party interest and not the President is main- 
ly responsible for the abuses of the appoint- 
ing power under the “spoils system.” He 
quotes General Jackson’s protest near the 
end of his life that he had personally made 
but two removals during his eight years in 
office. His remarks on this subject, tho 
tinctured with the zeal of a “strict con- 
structionist,” and likely to be discounted on 
that account, are nevertheless valid and co- 
gent on the main point, As tothe Jefferson- 





ian policy, Mr. Tyler fails to appreciate the 
enormous corruption which lay in the theory 


of governing by balanced interests, which he 
substituted for purely party administration. 
We need not add that we cannot agree with 
him, that Mr. Jefferson’s economies (as, for 
example, the reduction, we might say de- 
struction of the army and navy) were eco- 
nomical, and the history appealed to by Mr. 
Tyler seems to show by his own admission 
that the enormous expansions of the 
“spoils system” occurred under Jackson 
and Van Buren. It is not necessary to dis 
cuss here the ingenious theory advanced for 
the defense of his father’s Administration. 
Mr. Tyler traces back to Mr. Polk the fatal 
departures from the line laid down by his 
father, and claims that they plunged us into 
war with Mexico, and on our own soil into 
the war between freedom and slavery. He 
says that eventually Mr. Polk’s policy 
made possible the formation of the Repub- 
lican Party, and the War for the Union. It 
is a long cry back from some of the 
matters discussed in the volume to Civil Ser- 
vice Reform; and the main interest of a good 
deal of Mr. Tyler’s history lies in the fact 
that it isan old Jeffersonian’s account of the 
break up and formation of the political par- 
ties in this country; nevertheless, the book 
is wholly out of the ordinary vein, presents 
the subject in a new light,and will be likely 
to give any one who reads it a wholesome 
stirring up from the bottom. 


The Scotch preacher, the Rev. John Mc- 
Neill, who has just sailed home from this 
port, has given himself so good and strong 
an introduction in the pulpits of this city 
that we need only notice the volume of 
Sermons by the Rev. John McNeill, how 
published here and in Chicago (Fleming H. 
Revell Company, $1.50), under the general 
title of the “Regent Square Pulpit.”” The 
striking, broad and strong personality of the 
preacher makes him very effective in the 
pulpit, but his printed sermons show a keen 
observation, a knowledge of the practi- 
cal bearing of Scripture truth and a sim- 
ple force which carry them _ success- 
fully through the ordeal of cold type. 
Sons of God. Sermons. By the Rev. 
S..D. McConnell, D.D. (Thomas Whittaker. 
New York. $1.50.) Dr. McConnell is the 
Rector of St. Stephen’s Church, Philadel- 
phia, and author of ‘“ History of the Ameri- 
can Episcopal Church.”’ This collection of 
his sermons will be read with profit and in- 
terest. They are wide-awake sermons, well 
up with the advance of thought, simple, di- 
rect and interesting in style. St. Mat- 
thew’s Witness to Words and Works of our 
Lord; or, Our Saviour’s Life as Revealed in 
the Gospel of the Earliest Evangelist. By 
Francis W. Upham, LL.D. (Hunt & Eaton, 
New York. $1.20.) This is a practical study 
of the Gospel of St. Matthew. We do not 
agree with the author that it is older than 
Mark in the order of time. His expositions 
and practical applications are, however, 
full of meat, and make a volume of unques- 
tionable value. Truth-Gleams, By J. 
O’B. Lowry, D.D. (J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Philadelphia. $1.00.) This is a collection of 
finely finished papers on various subjects, 
rich in didactic suggestions and ethical and 
religious thoughtfulness, Recognition 
after Death. By the Rev. J. Aspinwall 
Hodge, D.D. (Robert Carter & Brothers, 
New York. 7 cents.) This volume was 
first published two or three years ago; but, 
notwithstanding the vigorous discussion of 
the subject of which it treats, remains an 
eminently wise, suggestive and leading 
book. The author never loses his own good 
judgment, nor the clear lights which fur- 
nish all the guidance and all the promise we 
have on this difficult but important subject. 
Home-Keeping a Fine Art. (Wolcott 
& West, Syracuse, N. Y.) It is not every 
man who can touch a thing with Bishop 
Huntington’s grace and fine-cut intellectual 
brilliance. Like a masterpiece of genre 
painting, this address to the young lady 
graduates of Keble School, at Syracuse, 
raises homespun into brocade and common- 
place to poetry. The point of the address is 
in the title, but for the grace, good sense, gra- 
cious seriousness and deftness of the work- 
manship, we must refer our readers to the 
address itself, adding that we wish every 
schoolgirl in the land might have this ad- 
dress on her graduation day. 

















Poetry, with Reference to Aristotle’s Po- 
etics. John Henry Newman’s essay on this 
topic, edited by Prof. Albert S. Cook, of 
Yale, with introduction and notes, forms a 
highly interesting number among the edu- 
cational books published by Messrs. Ginn & 
Co. (Boston. 50 cents.) This essay is one 
of the most striking examples of Newman’s 
prose, and its value as a model for study is 
very much increased by the absénce of 
rhetorical ornament and its great simplicity 
of style. Professor Cook’s work is an excel- 
lent introduction to the essay as a study of 





style, tho it offers little or no comment on 
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Newman’s critical position, which after re- 
peated examination appears to us open to 
question in several pretty important points. 


pepe ay cea the value of plan and 
the o nent of pl dramatic 
poetry i ris me grains of 
allowance, se as a protest against the sub- 
stitution of plot for poetry or.of mechanical 
workmanship for genius, it is impossible 1 not 
to sympathize with it. Few among ‘the 
crities of the present time will agree with 
his opinion that Byron was a poet of little 
or no genius, So, too, while we must sympa- 
thize with the passion which formed so large 

a part of Newman’s life, to wed art with re- 
ligion, he makes but uphill work of it in 
supporting his definition of poetic talent as 
the “originality of right moral feeling.” 
Newman is, however, one of the great writ- 
ers who do more for right thinking when 
they are wrong than most others when they 
are right, The present essay contains so 
much fine, rich and suggestive analysis, is 
developed in such an orderly manner and is 
so noble and bracing in its tone as to justify 
its selection for study—especially as it pos- 
sesses the highest merits.of style, The occa- 
sional insufficiency of the thought impairs 
neither its nobleness nor its suggestiveness. 


Plane and Solid Geometry. By Seth T. 
Stewart. (American Book Co., New York. 
$1.12.) This handbook is constructed with 
distinct reference to geometrical study as a 
training in logic, at least so far as the study 
can be made a discipline in logic without 
turning aside from the main subject, which 
is, the best method of teaching plane and 
solid geometry. This attempt to bring out 
the logieal side of geometrical drill, and, by 
implication or insensibly, to make that 
drill efficient as a training in logic, is one 
of the fine points of this manual. The 
whole field is mapped out in a series of 
groups or books, which present the different 
subdivisions of the main subject simply and 
witheut confusion. Each book is provided 
with a synopsis, and the entire volume is 
arranged in a series of graded exercises. 
The exercises laid down for the student 
lead up from the simple and elementary to 
the complex and difficult, and are arranged 
to provide every student with every elemen- 
tary aid he requires; but, at the same time, 
to demand the rigorous use of his own pow- 
ers. As an example of the logical order of 
the books, the Fifth treats of proportion, 
and as this is the basis of mensuration, the 
Sixth and Seventh books are devoted to the 
application of proportion to the mensura- 
tion of plain figures. The method of reason- 
ing employed is substantially inductive, tho 
the exercises are intended to be analytic as 
well as synthetic., The volume is not marred 
by any considerable departure from the 
usual phraseology, tho we note some doubt- 
ful variation—the definition of an angle as 
“‘a difference of direction.’’ This is much 
too indefinite for a good definition, and 
would not be greatly improved by substi- 
tuting directions for direction.”” The dem- 
onstration throughout the book is rigorous 
and geometrical rather than algebraic. At 
the end of each book will be found some 
general scholia for advanced students. 

A Bibliographical Catalogue of Macmil- 
lan & Co.’s Publications from 1843 to 1889, 
(Macmillan & Co., New York. $3.00.) Thisis 
a volume of which, both as to its mechani- 
cal execution and its contents the publish- 
ers may well be proud. As a record of 
the publishing achievements of the house it 
begins in 1843 with two small volumes, “The 
Philosophy of Education,” by A. R. Craig, 
and “The Three Questions: What Am I? 
Whence Camz2 I? Whither do I go?” by 
William Haig Miller; it ends in 1889 with an 
alphabetical list of 168 publications as the 
output of that year; among them, to say the 
least, a full and fair proportion of the best 
publications of the year. From the prefatory 
notice we learn that the firm, composed of 
the brothers Daniel and Alexander Macmil- 
lan, began business in 1843 in a shop No. 
17 Trinity Street, Cambridge, which they 
had purchased with the aid of Arehdeacon 
Hare. Daniel died in 1858. Five years later 
the surviving partner, Mr. Alexander Mac- 
millan was appointed Publisher to the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. He held that post until, 
in 1830, the University took the management 
of its publications into its own hands. At 
this time the University expressed its appre- 

ciation of Mr. Macmillap and his work by 
giving hith the degree of Master of Arts 
honoris causd. ‘The house as now constitu- 
ted consists of Alexander Macmillan, George 
Lillie Craik (1865), Frederick Macmillan, 
(1874), George Augustine Maemillan (1879), 
and Maurice Macmillan (1883). The New 
York branch house, which was opened in 
1869 under the management of the late Mr. 
George E. Brett, at his death in 1890, was 
constituted on an independent basis with 
Mr. George Platt Brett at its head as resi- 


The Homiletic Review for October con- 
tains five papers in its “Review Section”: 

“Clerical Conservatism and Scientific Rad- 
icalism,” by Principal William Caven, D.D., 
Toronto, Canada; “The Higher Criticism 
and the Tombs of Egypt. Egyptology No. 
Vill,” by the Rev. Camden M. Coburn, 
Ph, D., Saginaw, Mich.; “ Richard Rolle, the 
Hampole Hermit,” by Prof, T. W, Hunt, 
Ph.D., L.H.D., Princeton, N. J.; ‘ Popular 
Misapprehensions of Roman Catholic Doc- 
trine, Polity and Veegn’ be by the Rev. Chas. 
C. Starbuck, Andover, Mass. ; “Scripture 
Interpretation (Concluded),” by James 
Mudge, D.D., Clinton, Mass. The “Ser- 
monie Section ”’ is opened by a brilliant piece 
of work, ‘“‘The Measure of Immeasurable 
Power,” by Alexander Maclaren, of Man- 
chester, Eng., followed by “ Christian Line- 
age,”’ by the Rev. William R. Campbell, 
Boston, Mass.; “Christ, Our Archetype— 
Our Exemplar,” by the Rev. W. H. Wells, 
Owensborough, Ky,; “The Best of All Leg- 
acies,” by: T. D. D. Witherspoon, D.D., LL.D., 
Louisville, Ky,; ‘The Spirit of Youth,” by 
A. H. Bradford, D.D., Montelair, N. J.; “A 
Funeral Sermon,”’ by Charles M, Shepherd, 
Evanston, Wyo. Ter.; ‘The Wheat and the 
Chaff,”’ by Prof, J. B, Thomas, D.D., New- 
ton Center, Mass.; ‘‘ The Fruits of Christian 
Hope,” by Alethes; ‘ Backsliders in Heart,” 
by Evangelist ; ‘The Resurrection Body,” 
by Ego; “‘Communion Sermon,” by Chal- 
mers; “Striking Thoughts from Recent 
Sermons”; “‘ Themes and. Texts of Recent 
Sermons”; ‘Suggestive Themes for Pulpit 
Treatment”’; ‘Helps and Hints, Textual 
and Topical,” by Arthur T. Pierson, D.D.; 
“The Prayer-Meeting Service,” by Wayland 
Hoyt, D.D. The other departments are the 
Exegetical and Expository Section, the Eu- 
ropean Department, Miscellaneous Section, 
and Editorial Section. 


The first volume of The Memorial History 
of the City of New York from Its First Set- 
tlement to the Year 1892, edited by Gen. 
James Grant Wilson, will be published by 
the New York History Company this month. 
' The whole work is to be in four volumes oc- 
tavo of about 600 pages each, printed by the 
De Vinne Press, and sold only by subscrip- 
tion. The work is to be illustrated. with 
about 1,000 portraits, views of historic 
houses, scenes, statues, tombs, monuments, 
maps and facsimiles. It is to be done, as 
we understand, on the co-operative plan, 
under the general Editor, General Wilson. 
The contributors make a long list of distin- 
guished gentlemen, among whom we note 
Judge Charles P. Daly, the Rev. Morgan 
Dix, Judge Theo. W. Dwight, the Hon. 
John Jay, Bishop Henry C. Potter, Profes- 
sor Schaff, the Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, 
Bayard Tuckerman, and many others, The 
introductory advance sheets show that the 
work is to be prefaced with a general sketch 
of the entire history of American explora- 
tion and discovery—done on a comprehen- 
sive scale, so as to present a general compi- 
lation of opinions and conclusions on the 
subject, rather than the most critical sift- 
ing and review of the voluminous and 
rather bewildering facts in the case. Gen- 
eral Wilson is well known as the author of 
several valuable works, and especially as 
the co-editor with Mr. John Fiske of the 
“Cyclopedia of American Biography.” 


. The present work is to contain many origi- 


nal documents in facsimile relating to the 
early history of the city which were recent- 
ly obtained by General Wilson in Holland. 
The first volume is expected in October, and 
the other three are to follow at intervals of 
six months. . 

Come Unto Me. By Mrs. May Bradford 
Whiting. (Thomas Whittaker, New York. 
75 cents.) This is a collection of daily read- 
ings for every day of the month, each passage 
being preceded by some suitable scripture or 
hymn. The readings are pervaded by a 
great and almost irfesistible earnestness, 
——tThe Progress of Doctrine in the New 
Testament. By Thomas Dehany Berriard, 
M.A. (American Tract Society, New York. 
$1.00.) This volume contains the eight Lec- 
tures of the Bampton Course delivered 
about twenty-five years ago. They were de- 
clared at the time by Prof. Alvah Hovey to 
be as “ nearly perfect in form and substance 
as any human production can well be made.” 
They remain fresh and unsurpassed, and 
show with convincing power the progress of 
doctrine in the New Testament from the 
Gospels to the Apocalypse.———The Last 
Pages of an Officer’s Diary (Fleming H. 
Revell Co., New York, 25 cents), is a very 
accurate transcript of the religious experi- 
ence of such a man when suddenly con_ 
fronted with the fact that he has but a few 
weeks more to live and of his difficulties in. 
really availing himself of the salvation he is 


so anxious to reach. 
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England Threat- 
ened. By the Rev. Calvin ©. ‘Aimaron, A.M, 


(Springfield, , French, seetecde ar ane 1- 
lege. $1.25.) pe rap et of this book oa 
has an interesting Sr wh which should at- 
tract readers. The t cal work was 
performed by the young men of the French 
Protestant College at Springfield, Mass., 
during their spare moments, They had ‘only 
type enough to set ten pages at a time; 
when set these ten pages were taken to the 
city and electrotyped. The type was then 
distributed and set up anew, and this proc- 
ess went on until the 240 pages were 
all set, The French Protestant’ College 
has grown out of an attempt to meet the 
rapidly increasing French Canadian popula- 
tion in New England with Protestant educa- 
tion and Protestant evangelization. Presi- 
dent Amaron presents the facts and the ar- 
gument that rests on them. There is no 
doubt that the French invasion of New Eng- 
land has become formidable, and that the 
New England churches have already found 
in it a new and difficult problem. Dr. 
Amaron is not discouraged and does not 
write in a pessimistic vein, His book is full 
of facts and equally full of wholesome prac- 
tical suggestions. It ought to be read. 


We have before us the first four volumes 
of the new Riverside edition in thirteen 
volumes of The Writings of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. They are in manufacture up to 
the Riverside standard of taste and thor- 
oughness, and include the whole “ Break- 
fast Table’’ set down to volume IV, Over 
the Teacups, which forms its appropriate 
close. The other volumes are: The Auto- 
crat of the Breakfast Table, Vol. 1; begun 
in The Atlantic November 1857, Close upon 
the “ Autocrat”? followed The Professor at 
the Breakfast Table, Vol. Il. The Poet at 
the Breakfast Table, Vol. III, of the present 
edition,was first published later, about 1870 
——The Poetry of Tennyson. By Henry 
Van Dyke. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York.$2.00,) The second edition of this cri- 
tique by the brilliant pastor of the Old Brick 
Church in this city is published. It is re- 
vised and enlarged; and we cannot givea 
better proof of its good sense and general 
claim tobe read than by quoting the follow- 
ing (p. 282): ~ 

“Candidly then and after serious reflection, 
upon my literary honor and conscience, I believe 
that the very best way to study any poet is to 
read his poems.” 


The Life Romance of an Algebraist, 
by George Winslow Pierce (J. G. Cupples, 
Boston), is sad and sorrowful enough in this 
reflection of it. A wilder dance the types 
never had of it than in this book, The fun 
goes on incessant. There is wit and specu- 
lation, poetry, puns, love and learning, all 
in the most gorgeous topsy-turvy—a chaotic 
paradise of metersand mathematics, which 
suggests that 

“The insane root 
That takes the reason prisoner” 
was not the root botanic but the root math- 
ematical. A’ sad and painful interest 
holds the student of abnormal psychology to 
the book, as the transcript of a fantastic 
mind. In this point of view there is nothing 
like it in literature; and a splendid mind it 
is that goes flashing on through these pages. 
Its inconsecutiveness, dashed with genius, 
“Like a black block of marble jagged with 
white, 
As with a vein of lightning petrified, 
Looks blacker than without such.” 


The Forum for October contains many 
good things, among which we note a 
paper by President Jordan, of Stamford 
University, Cal., on “ Agricultural Depres- 
sion and Waste of Time,” in which he 
dwells on the idle habits of the farmers. 
The article on the ‘ Prevalence of Gamb- 
ling,” by Mr. W. B. Curtis is an arrow shot 
to the mark. His observations on the spec- 
ulative character of business go to the bot 
tom of the subject. Mr. W. P. Andrew’s 
paper on the “Increase of Crime by ‘ Re- 
formatory’ Prisons” is a serious and alarm- 
ing view that is not now for the first time 
brought to our attention. Colonel Dodge’s 
paper on “The Needs of our Army and 
Navy” shows how absolutely our great 
cities lie at the mercy of any great maritime 
power. Mr. Edward Atkinson does the 
cause of sound thinking a service in his 
brief paper on the “Real Meaning of the 
Free Coinage’ Agitation. ” The number 
opens with a graceful paper by Archdeacon 
Farrar, “ An English Estimate of Lowell.” 


As for The Globe, a new quarterly, pub- 
lished at Philadelphia and edited by Wil-- 
liam Henry Thorne as a Review of Litera- 
ture, Soctety, Religion, Art and Politics, 

we open the current number and strike on 

this for the first deliverance: 

“In all human there never was a revo- 

lution so pray Der uncalled * a Ae ‘the 

American. Revolution of 1776; and people who 
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growing out of it have been and are beautiful, 
permanent, or to be delighted in, should make 
Thomas Paine and Samuel Adams, not George 
Washington or John Dickinson, their idols in 
these days or in future ages. 

“ Among all human historians, Mr. George Ban- 
croft, the American historian, par excellence, is 
probably the least truthful, and the most likely 
to’'go down to real history as the monumental 
American liar.” 

We pause at that and counsel our readers 
to do the same. 


The Works of Epictetus. Translated from 
the Greek, by Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son. Two Volumes. (Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co.) This is a new and revised edition of 
Colonel Higginson’s admirable work which 
was first published some twenty-five years 
ago. It is a.work of perennial interest; and 
those who cannot read Epictetus in the 
original will lose but little by depending on 
this thoroughly good translation. In his 
last preface, Colonel Higginson says: 

“It is, however, of very little importance who 

receives the credit of the version, as long as the 
high thoughts of Epictetus secure a renewal and 
an enlargement of their audience.” 
This is amiable; but we insist upon saying 
that the credit in this instance belongs to a 
man who in our time has had and has ex- 
pressed thoughts as lofty as any that ever 
the old Greek was able to formulate. 


A Friendly Talk about Revision. By 
Edward D. Morris. (A. D. F. Randolph & 
Co., New York. 30 cents.) The best thing 
to be said of this pamphlet is that itis really 
what it claims to be, a competent and can- 
did discussion of the Assembly’s report on 
the revision of the Creed, and that this is 
precisely the need of the moment in 
the Presbyterian congregations. Professor 
Morris first reviews the ground in a general 
way and presents the argument for revision. 
His tone is gentle, re-assuring, and so win- 
ning as to suggest the impression that if the 
whole case were in his hands there would be 
no two sides to the question. Hethen takes 
up the Committee’s report to the Assembly 
section by section,and with great simplicity 
and in pacific phrase says the best that can 
be said for the changes proposed. It could 
not be done better. 


Dictionary of National Biography. (Mac- 
millan & Co. New York. $3.75 per vol.) 
Under its new editor, Sidney Lee, this vo- 
luminous but admirable work is moving for- 
ward at an encouraging rate. The present 
volume advances to Inglethorp. Every 
new volume adds to the utility of those 
previously published, and confirms the 
opinion we have frequently expressed as to 
the critical merit of the work, as well as of 
the good judgment and thoroughness of the 
editorial supervision. The work seems now 
to be coming out at the rate of one volume 
a month, which brings the conclusion of the 
whole into view within three years from 
date. It isa monumental work for which 
the subscribers can well afford to wait pro- 
vided the first half is not already antiquated 
when they receive the last numbers. 


* Joe Brown” Doctor on Alcoholism; Its’ 
Cause and Cure. (E. Scott, New York. 50 
cents.) Thisisa strong and radical book, 
whose keynote is Dr. T. G. Thomas’s saying 
that were he offered ‘‘ by some great power 
the accomplishment of one wish, he would 
select the destruction of the process by 
which alcohol is created.” The author as- 
serts the heredity of the alcoholic passion, 
and that alcohol drunk by nursing mothers 
may and does poison the nursing children. 
One of the most valuable suggestions in his 
powerfully written pamphlet is the value of 
food in allaying the craving thirst of inebri- 
ates when endeavoring to conquer the old 
appetite. It asserts that adraft of milk or 
some refreshing and quickly digested food, 
taken at the moment will give the aid that 
is required. 


Contemporary Socialism. By John Rae. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $2.50.) 
The first edition of this work was noticed 
at length in our columns. The second, 
which lies before us, is considerably changed 
by both addition and revision. The chap- 
ters on the “ Progress and Present Position 
of Socialism” and “ Russian Nihilism,” are 
virtually entirely new. A chapteris added 
on “‘ Anarchism,” and a long one on “ State 
Socialism.”” Besides this the whole work 
has been gone over and retouched or re- 
written to bring it into correspondence 
with the ever-changing and advancing 
phazes of socialistic opinion and organized 
socialism. 


The Sermon Bible. St. Luke I, to St. John 
Itt. (A. C. Armstrong & Son, New York. 
$1.50.) “This series of preachers’ aids, which 
is intended to be a summary of the best 
homiletic aids and suggestions on every 





’ verse in the Bible seriatim, is now complete 
for the Old Testament in four volumes. Of 
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the New Testament two have been previous- 
ly announced. The one before us is the third. 


The Colonel, of the Tenth Cavalry (L. C. 
Childs & Son, Utica, N. Y. 50cents.), by O. 
P. Clarke, Custodian of the Grant Cottage, 
Mount MacGregor, is a story of the War, 
highly sensational in character, with a love 
tale renning through it which on the one 
hand intensifies the narrative and on the 
other mitigates the savagery of war. The 
story ends in a happy marriage. Mildred 
the heroine and Ashcroft the hero are 
well drawn. 


The October number of the Review of Re- 
views contains a group of striking articles 
apropos of the Methodist International Con- 
ference, It contains also a series of five orig- 
inal articles on the late James Russell 
Lowell. For ourselves the best part of the 
Review of Reviews is the small print at the 
end where we find the index raisonné of 
recent books, contents of all sorts of periodi- 
cals and valuable indexes which are com- 
piled with care and great labor. 

- 


LITERARY NOTES. 


THE leading serial story in the Atlan- 
tic Monthly for 1892, will be *‘Don Orsino,’’ 
by F. Marion Crawford. 





i. 


.. The first edition of ‘‘The Faith Doctor” 
by Edward Eggleston (Appleton’s), was ex- 
hausted on the day of publication. 


..The Appleton’s publish “ Laboratory 
Practice,’ by Prof. J. R. Cooke, of Harvard, 
a companion volume to the well known and 
standard work by the same author, ‘“ The 
New Chemistry.” 


..Maemillan & Co, have been appointed 
special agents in the United States, for the 
books published in London by George Bell 
& Sons, including the well-known collection 
of standard literature issued under the 
name of “ Bohn’s Libraries,” 


..The second of the Lessons from the 
Census, by Mr. Carroll D. Wright, to appear 
in the November Popular Science Monthly, 
will point out some serious defects in our 
mode of enumerating the people, and pro- 
pose definite measures for its-improvement. 


..The Longmans are to issue at once 
Ca anon Farrar’s new copyright novel, ‘‘ Dark 
ness and Dawn; or, Scenes in the ‘Days of 
Nero.” The same are to publish *‘ Seas and 
Lands,” by Sir Edwin Arnold. The earlier 
chapters are devoted to Canada and the 
United States; the rest to Japan. 


.. The newest of important educational 
movements, University Extension, will have 
first place in the Popular Science Monthly 
for November, in an article by Prof. C. Han- 
ford Henderson, on what has been done in 
England, the beginning that has been made 
in this country, and the plans of the exten- 
sion organizers for the future. 


..The Branch House of G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons in London has been moved from King 
William Street, to No. 24 Bedford Street, 
Strand. Their new store is opposite to the 
Macmillans, and will give much more com- 
modious quarters for the several divisions of 
their London business. They report an in- 
creasing interest on the part of English 
readers in American literature, and a grow- 
ing demand for American books. 


...."‘Fairas the Morning” isa new Sunday- 
school hymn and song book, compiled by J. 
H. Kurzenknabe and W. W. Bentley, with 
this unique point in its favor, that it is to 
be followed by a full arrangement for a Sun- 
day-school orchestra, combining first violin, 
second violin, solo cornet, second cornet, 
clarionet, flute, viola, trombone, cello and 
bass, yet so arranged that six instruments 
carry the full harmony. It will be pub- 
lished by J. H. Kurzenknabe & Sons, Har- 
risburg, Penn. 

..The Charity Organization Society of 
New York has decided to begin on Novem- 
ber Ist of this year,a new monthly, The 
Charities Review, which is to take the place 
of the Monthly Bulletin. It will discuss 
social and economic questions and subjects 
which interest workers and students in the 
field of charities. It will also contain papers 
on methods, organizations, experiments, 
current events, personal and biographic 
notes, news, etc. It will have many promi- 
nent writers among its stated contributors. 
It will be edited by John H. Finley, of this 
city, and published by The Critic Company, 
52 Layfayette Place, at $1.00 per annum. 


..To meet the latest ideas and methods 
as to the study of the Modern Languages 
the Messrs. Ginn & Co. (Boston), have 
planned two new series of hand books for 
the study of French and German, under the 

” title of “The International Modern Lan- 
guage Series,” edited by Ferdinand Bécher, 


and Alphonso N. Van Daell, Professor of 
the same in the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. The series will be divided into 
four classes, Elementary, Intermediate, 
University, in which three grades the hand- 
books are in press, and a fourth preparatory 
volume for children which is to be prepared 
later. The series is to be comprehensive in 
method. 


..“‘A Monograph on Privately Illustra- 
ted Books. A Plea for Bibliomania.” By 
Daniel M. Tredwell, Lincoln Road, Flat- 
bush, Long Island, 1892, will be issued in 
December prox. The book will describe 
privately illustrated books, their illustra- 
tions, inlaying, binding, cost, etc., contain- 
ed in the most celebrated libraries in New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, etc., 
with many other facts curious and interest- 
ing concerning books,and the men who illus- 
trated them. The volume will contain about 
500. pages, printed at the De Vinne press, 
and in three.editions, one of 250 6n Holland 
paper, at $7.50; one on Whatman drawing 
paper, of 25 copies, at $20.00; and the ordi- 
nary edition on heavy laid paper at $5.00. 


.-Max O’Rell’s new volume of travels, 
“ A Frenchman in America,” will be pub- 
lished by the Cassell Publishing Company, 
New York, late in October. It is said to be 
fresh, racy and humorous. Melville D. Lan- 
don, better: known as “ Eli Perkins,” has 
put the result of his experiences of thirty 
years on the lecture platform in a volume 
entitled “‘ Thirty Years of Wit,’’ which the 
Cassell Publishing Company,New York, will 
soon have ready for publication. The same 
are to publish “ A Hidden City,’’ by Walter 
McDougall, the cartoonist of the New York 
World, Itis*somewhat in the Rider Hag- 
gard vein. An attractive feature of this 
volume will be Mr. McDougall’s own illus 
trations. 


.. We find among Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co.’s new books for young people: ‘‘ A Score 
of Famous Composers,” by Nathan Haskell 
Dole, formerly musical editor of the Phila- 
delphia Press and Evening Bulletin, with 
portraits of Beethoven, Wagner, Liszt, 
Haydn, etc. 12mo, $1.50. ‘“‘ Famous English 
Statesmen,’’ by Sarah K. Bolton, author of 
‘Poor Boys Who Became Famous,” ‘ The 
Jo-Boat Boys,” by the Rev. J. F. Cowan, 
D.D., editor of Our Young People, ete. 
“An Entire Stranger,” by the Rev. T. 
L. Baily. ““Thrown upon her Own Re- 
sources; or, What Girls Can Do,” by 
“Jennie June” (Mrs. Croly). ‘‘Led in 
Unknown Paths,” by Anna F. Raffensper- 
ger. ‘ Half a Dozen Girls,’ by Anna Cha- 
pin Ray, author of “ Half a Dozen Boys.” 


.-Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. announce 
the fifth volume of ‘Schouler’s History 
of the United States,” which will be ready 
soon, and will bring the history down to 
the Civil War. The same publishers have 
projected a new series intended especially 
for girls and women, on subjects of special 
and peculiar interest to them. Three vol- 
umes in the “‘ Portia Series,” called after 
Shakespeare’s model of feminine knowledge 
and discretion, are: ‘‘ Chats with Girls on 
Self-Culture,” by Eliza Chester, which the 
publishers believe to be a book of uncom- 
mon charm and excellence; ‘‘ Physical De- 
velopment and Exercise for Women,’ by 
Dr. Mary Taylor Bissell; and “The Art of 
Entertaining,’’ by Mrs. M. E, W. Sherwood. 
The books are 12mo in size, and vary in 
price according to length. Other volumes 
in this series are in preparation, 
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“Every Person, Whether Christian 
or Pagan, Should Read 
HENRY DRUMMOND’S WORKS ” 


The Programme of Chris- 
tianity 


Contents. Introduction. The Founding of the So- 
ciety. The Programme of the Society. The Machin- 
ery of the Society. A New Address by HENRY 
DRUMMOND, to be issued uniform with the pre- 
vious booklets. Price % cents. Ready Nov. ist. 


The Greatest Thing in the 
World 


By HENRY DRUMMOND. Leatherette, gilt top 
price 35 cents; Illustrated edition, cloth, price $1.00. 


Pax Vobiscum 


By HENRY DRUMMOND. The Second of the Series 
of which “ The Greatest Thing in the World” is 
the First. Leatherette, gilt top, price 35 cents 
Illustrated edition, cloth, net, $1.00. 


The Changed Life 


An Address by HENRY DRUMMOND. The Third 
of the Series. Just Ready. Gilt top, leatherette 
printed in blue, price 35 cents. 


Natural Law in the Spirit- 
ual World 


By Henry DrUuMMOND, F.R.S.E., F.G.8S. Cloth, 
red top, title in gold, 458 pp., price 75 cents. New 
edition. 


“ Its originality will make it almost a revelation.” — 
Christian Union. 


“Too much cannot be said in praise of it, and_ those 


who fail to read it will suffer a serious loss.”—The 
Churchman, 


* First :” A Talk with Boys 


An Address delivered at Glasgow to the Boys’ 
Brigade. Paper cover, 10 cents; $1.00 per dozen; 

leatherette, silver edges, 35 cents. 
“4 A teatifiots elegance of phrase is his, and such an 
be gained by long tice. Butin these 


Sanat of hurry it must always a rare 4 for 
that reason will be high] hiy prized.” me Wd ai 


t" AUTHOR’S ONLY EDITIONS 
For sale by all booksellers, or sent by mail on receipt of 


JAMES POTT & CO., Publishers 


14 and 16 Astor Place, New York 





Will charm those who yearn for an ea- 
citing novel to read when Sunday-school is 
aver.—N. Y. Sun. 


A KING OF TYRE. 


A Tale of the Times of Ezra and Nehe- 
miah. By James M. LupLow, D.D. 


16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.00. (New 
Edition.) 
It is stirring and at times dramatic. The 


style is picturesque and the characteristics 
of the age have been well reproduced. It is 
a narrative of adventure and trial, of relig- 
ious zeal and political manceuvring, of 
love and hatred. As has been said truly 
concerning one of the writer’s earlier vol- 
umes, it reminds the reader not a little of 
the romances of Scott.—Congregationalist, 
Boston. 

A graphic and picturesque account of a 
very interesting time and people. The inci- 
dents are many and various, and their inter- 
est never flags. Such thingsas the religious 
celebration and the coronation in Tyre, the 
Feast of the Tabernacle in Jerusalem and 
the wedding in Samaria are beautifully de- 
scribed, and though the historic suggestions 
are many they do not obscure the vein of ro- 
mance which runs through the whole and 
gives it whatis, after all, its greatest charm. 
—Critic, N. Y. 


A New Edition of Dr. LuDLow’s earlier 
story,” The Captain of the Janizaries,” 
is ready. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1.50. 

Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 

t@™ Hither of the above works will be sent by mail, 


postage paid, to any part of the United States, Canada, 
or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 
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HE 


SQUIRREL 
INN. 


InLustraTED By A. B. Frost. 
222 pages; cloth; price $1.25. 
Sold by all booksellers and published by 


THECENTURY CO.N. Y. 
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Novel. 
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D, APPLETON & CO.’S 


_NEW BOOKS. 
FREELAND: 


A SOCIAL ANTICIPATION. By Dr. THEO- 
DOR HERTZKA. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 

A most interesting attempt to work out the social 
problems which confront the world to-day. Itisa 
description of an ideal community founded upon new 
and yet not impossible conditions. In Germany this 
book has met with a success equal to that of Looking 
Backward in this country, and, like the latter book, it 
has led to the foundation of clubs and societies, and to 
efforts to put the plans of the author into actual prac- 


ONE REASON WHY. 


By BEATRICE WHITBY, author of ‘‘ The 
Awakening of Mary Fenwick,” “‘ Part of 
the Property,” etc. No. 81, Town and 
Country Library. 12mo. Paper, 50 
cents; cloth, $1.00. 

“It is not often that the feet, nove ofan author is 


such a pronounced success as is ‘The Awakening of 
Mary Fenwick.’ ”—Christian Union. 


** Pegs of the Fveperty,, io » therensbiy book. 
refreshii te read 8 novel in w ich \ 
is nebataon etal od work.”—London Spectator. 


LABORATORY PRACTICE 


A Series of Experiments on the Fundamen- 
tal Principles of Chemistry. A com- 
panion volume to “The New Chemis- 
try.” By Prof. JosIAH PARSONS COOKE, 
LL.D., Professor and Director of the 
Chemical Laboratory, Harvard Univer- 
= 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


second 4 e eae description of the 


order to bring the experimental 
method within { the’ masons ¢ Ff ans “ = of that class, 
the writer —— 
struction common teeny eh ae A  anok as may be 
made by a tinsmith, or found at any house-furnishin, 

store. es The student ht to 

wn observations, and then inte resi 
with such aid as may be necessary from the instruc- 
tor.”—From the Preface. 


For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


1, 3, & 5 Bonp STREET, NEW YORK 
A ‘Story of vivid interest and thrilling 





i incident, which will please the boys. 


THE JO-BOAT BOYS. 


By Rev. J. F. CowAN, illustrated by H. W. 
Peirce. 12mo, $1.50. 


“ Will take high rank both for its Meerary merit and 
for its moral tone.”—Methodist Recor 


“ Will appeal to every boy who has a particle of 
sympathy in his heart.) Home Journal. 


“The boys are real, qversien J + ama such as 
one meets often.”—Congregatio 


His bo bes bg are all alive and keep author and reader 








wnat 


“A more heroic a a aitihes little heart never beat 
under a ragged jacket than is Ly in Tim, the boot- 
black and -t —, whose rescue and regeneration 
are so vividly portrayed. Cincinnati Commercial. 

FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 

Send for our complete catalogue. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 
46 East Fourteenth St., New York. 


EWSPAPER APVERSTGING. 
7°, Pages, 30 Cen 
G. P. ROWE & CO., 10 Spruce Street, N 


SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS, xs, 


Cc ounty Seat List. Pittsburgh, New York. 
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By Phillips Brooks. 


SERMONS. First Series. 


2th Thousand. 12mo. 20 Sermons. 380 
pages. Cloth, $1.75. Paper covers, 50c. 
pe and not sectarianism, is built up by 

i a Fay DA - L e=e ” 

af. Y. Y. Tribune. 


SERMONS. Second Series. 


(The Candle of the Lord, etc.) 18th Thou- 
sand. 21 Sermons. 378 pages. Cloth, 
$1.75. Paper covers, 50 cents. 


is di ive i 
mon bg ySpeed aie ol Bek 


SERMONS PREACHED IN ENGLISH 
CHURCHES. Third Series. 


9th Thousand. 14Sermons. 320 pages. Cloth, 
$1.75. Paper covers, 50 cents. 


ie has a message to deliver, it is from God; he 
bane in ite reality, and he Walivers it earnestly and 
7, is hearers catch the enthusiasm of his 

we rn tal ith. rn tnarek man. 


TWENTY SERMONS. Fourth Series. 


7th Thousand. 378 pages. Cloth, $1.75. 
“Mr. Brooks brings to the pulpit eommes of a poet 


and the devout heart of a Christian, with a very large 
and generous human personality.’’—Independent. 


THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD, AND 
OTHER SERMONS. Fifth Series. 


” Thousand. 21 Sermons. 382 pages. $1.75. 


rer 
away un ted. larger paris ‘wil 
crag np ese twenty-one sermons.” anime oe Word. 


LECTURES ON PREACHING 


Delivered before the Divinity School of 
Yale College. iith Thousand. 12mo. 
281 pages, $1.50. 

“These are admirable lectures. Nothing better of 
the kind, nothin more really helpful, has ever ap- 
peared. No candidate = ae 4 orders, no theological 
student, no cle the first three lec- 


tures without t being funpreesed with the solemnity 
— ow blessedness of the preacher’s work.” —Church- 


THE INFLUENCE OF JESUS. 


The Bohlen Lectures for 1879. 13th 
Thousand. Pop 274 pages. $1.25. 
“The rin, ote isthe Fatherhood of God to 
all mankind, ‘Tavorite idea of this distinguished 
preacher, and Cc which he here develops bs S| all his 


characteristic energy, eloquence and hopefu 
The Literary World. 


TOLERANCE. 


Two Lectures addressed to the Students of 
several of the Divinity Schools of the 
Prot. Epis. Church. 4th Thousand. 16mo. 
111 pages. Paper, 50 cents. Cloth, 75 cents. 





For sale by all Booksellers, or sent by mail, postpaid, on 
receipt of prices. 


E.P. DUTTON & CO., 
Publishers, 
31 West 23d Street, - = New York. 


JUST OUT. 


Home Keeping a Fine Art. 


By Rt. Rev, F. D. Huntington, vy Bishop Gentes New 
ork. Published in attractive f ce, 35 cents. 
Mailed on receipt of price. 


WOLCOTT & WEST, Syracuse, N. Y. 
BIB LE The Rev. Dr. Withrow’s Illustrated 
of Travel in avis 


3 PALESTINE will be a 
ddress 


os request. 
LANDS wee er Metnadist Publishing 











CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ NEW BOOKS 


MARIE ANTOINETTE A AT. THE TUILERIES 


A new volume on the Famous Women of the French Court. Translated from the French 
of M. IMBERT DE SAINT-AMAND. With Portrait. 12mo, $1.25. 


ra eras int the of the ne Pore Ponty, and the political history of the time, from the forcible removal from 
les in 


the subject of this boo! 


1791, inclad ing the unfortunate attempt at flight and the arrest at Varennes, are 


Already Issued: oar Antoinette and the End of the Old Régime.—Citizeness Bonaparte. 
—The Wife of the First Consul.—The Court of the Empress Josephine.—The Happy 
Days of the Empress Marie Louise.—Marie Louise and the Decadence of the Empire.— 
Marie Louise and the Invasion of 1814.—Marie Louise, the Return from Elba, and the 
Hundred Days. Each 12mo, with Portrait, $1.25. 


“ Attractive in L smo arrangement, never dull, with much variety of scene and incident, and admirably 


translated.”—The Na 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE LIT- 
ERATURE OF THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT. By Prof. S. F. Driver. Crown 
8vo, net, $2.50. 


This is the A. of the I ional Theological 
peas and is admirably adapten to introduce the 


Dring, so abl giving the results of his labors, Dr. 
pa eg 
quiry. ”"—The Scotsman. 


THE FINE ARTS. By Prof. G. BALDWIN 
Brown. Illustrated. 12mo, net, $1.00. 
tert hole fi ° 
hae hotest ames sta. 
sion Manuals, and well illustrates the natare : and 
scope of the 


*,* Sold by 





THE LIFE OF AUSTIN PHELPS. 
A-Memoir. By ELIZABETH STUART 
PHELPS (Mrs. Ward.) Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, $2.00. 

vie tae Gee ireietinly vo Up ane The 
writer has ted a true portrait of her fathertrue 
to the idevw and yet not omitting to make | 


life. You are brought near the man and ate te hal 
the secret of his power." — Boston Herald. 


ACROSS RUSSIA. From the Baltic to 
the Danube. By Dr. CHARLEs A. StTop- 
DARD, Editor of the New York ‘ Ob- 
server.’’ Illustrated. a $1.50. 

traveler and 

author has pee pictured most eraphicaly th the othe, people 


art and institu! 
life in Russia. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’s $ SONS, 743-145 Broadway, N.Y. 











Do We Need New Hymn- 
Books ? 


The standard church 
Laudes Domini. It is 


music book of to-day is 
the work of Dr. Robinson, 


of whose hymn-books Two Million Copies have 


been sold. 


It is.not an experiment,— it is a great 


and enduring success, and it is now being adopted 
by so many churches that the dream of uniformity 
in the use of hymn-books would seem to be soon 


an accomplished fact. 


It has never disappointed, 


nor failed to stimulate congregational singing. 
‘An ideal prayer-meeting book,’ Laudes Dom- 


ini for the Prayer Meeting, has recently been 
issued, and the success of Laudes Domini for the 


Sunday School is well known. 


These three books 


are entirely independent, but many churches use 
the three with the highest satisfaction. 


Returnable sample copies of the church and prayer-meeting edi- 
tions sent: free to pastors for examination. A sample of LAUDES 
DoMINI FOR THE SUNDAY SCHOOL sent, postpaid, for 35 cents. 

Churches contemplating a change in hymn-books are invited to 
send for our little book of “ Forty American Churches,” containing 
pictures of some new and famous churches in which LaupEs DoMINI 
is used. Also alist of hundreds of other churches using it. Our 
little vest-pocket book of “ International Lessons and Golden Texts” 
is sent free upon request to all Sunday-School workers. 


THE CENTURY CO. 
33 East 17th Street, New York. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Dante’s Divine Com- 
edy. 
Translated by Cuartes Extor 


NorTON, Professor in Harvard Univer- 
sity. With Notes. In three volumes. 

I. HELL. 12mo, gilt top, $1.25. 
Professor Norton is recognized in America 
and in Europe as not only one of the best 
Dante scholars, but as one of the few mas- 
ters of English rose. His translation of 


the Divine Comedy is as literal as is consist- 
ent with good English. 


What is Reality? 
By Francs H. Jounson. 
Crown 8vo, $2.00. 
This is a book of remarkable grasp and 
power, ond i is a contribution of great value 


toward the solution of some of the deepest 
problems that can engage the mind of man. 


Dr. Holmes’s Works. 
New Riverside Edition. 
Elsie Venner. 


The Guardian Angel. 


8vo, gilt top, $1.50 a volume. 


The One-Hoss Shay, 


With its Companion Poems, 
How THE OLD HorsE WON THE BET, 
and THE BroomsTICK TRAIN. By OLI- 
VER WENDELL HoiMEs. A Holiday Book, 
with sixty Illustrations by Howarp 
PYLE. 8vo, full leather binding, $1.50. 


*,* For sale M Prog attain Sent tpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price, by the Publisher eee a 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., Boston. 


11 East 17TH STREET, NEW YORK. _ 
Keeping Abreast of the 
Young People. 


The Chautauqua Reading Circle is largely made up 
of parents who are reading for the sake of their chil- 
dren. They can not bear to permit that separation in 
tastes and sympathy which is inevitable when young 
people are studying constantly ard parents are men- 
tally inactive. You can surely spare forty-five min- 
utes during the day. A busy mother writes: “I gave 
up waiting for time and took it.” Next winter the 
Chautauqua Course includes American History, Gov- 
ernment and Literature, subjects which appeal to 
all patriotic Americans. Begin to make up your 
minds now. Don’t put the matter off. Write to The 
Chautauqua Ofiee, Drawer 194, Buffalo, N. Y. 


EPILEPSY. 
An account of the only rational mode of treatment, 
Send stamp for pamphiet edition. “**t™ment 


DR. WILLIAMSON, New London, Conn. 
MUSIC. 


WANTED.-—Positions in Choir or Quartette by two 


young Soprano and Contralto soloists), sepa- 
rately or h 
y. vtogether. snot, Aadress MRS. LOTHER. 247 -N. 


eee AS THE E MORNING. 


eg 


& SONS, Watrisburg, Pea. 


Crown 























SABBATH DAY MUSIC 


A superb book, full sheet size, heavy oe per, en- 
— plates, Very com prehensiv e. piec es 
or piano or organ. 


CHOICE SACRED SOLOS 
39 songs for Soprano, Mezzo Soprano, and Ten- 
or. 


CHOICE SACRED SOLOS FOR LOW 
VOICES 


40 songs for Contralto, Baritone and Bass. 
CHOLCE SACRED DUETS 

30 beautiful duets by standard authors. 
SONG CLASSICS, Vols. 1 and 2 


Two volumes, each with about 40 classical 
songs, of acknowledged reputation. 


PIANO CLASSICS, Vols. 1 and 2 
Two large waleanee, full music size, containing 
44 and 31 pieces respectively. Only the best 
composers are represented. 

repae ae CLASSICS, Vols. 1 


men h volume contains about 50 pieces of easy 
but effective music. 


Any volume, postpaid, in paper, $1; 
boards, $1.25: Cloth Gilt, $2. 


Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 


0, H. DITSON & 00., J, E, DITSON & CO., 
867 Broadway, N. Y, 1228 Chestnut 8t.. . Phila. 


"THE NEW SONG BOOK 
—USED AT— 


Mr. Moody’s Northfield Conference, 


GOSPEL HYMNS No. 6, 


By SANKEY, McGRANAHAN AND STEBBINS. 
Sent by Mail on receipt of 36 cts. 
The John Church Co, | The rye &Main Co., 


74 W. 4th St., Cincinnati. 76 E. % , New York. 
B E. 16th St., New York. | 81 Randolph St., Chic ago. 





FISSHE 


Grand, Upright and Square. 
Moderate Prices. 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED. 


5th Ave.,cor. 16th St., N.Y, 


rw CHU RC H Co., Music ic Publishers, Cincinnati, oO. 








_ EDUCATION. unl, 2 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 


3 East 14th Street, New York. 


Iss BOYER’s ENGL ISH, FRENCH ‘and Mu- 

sic School, for Boarding an and Day Pupils. 19°24 

Chestnut Rtas Philadelphie, Music hebarement in 

charge of Miss FE. P. Sherwood, and under the super- 
vision of W. i. Sherwood, 


ROCKLAND COLLEGE. NN AGK-ON-THE- 
College for Young Ladies. University Preparatory 

and Business for Young Men. Qacceesrat school a 

popular rates. Catalogue of W.H. BANNISTER. 


ROSWELL HOME 8O8OOL, = under twelve, 
and training. 
Peekskill, N. Y. Healthful location. 
Send for Circular. 
MRS. DANIEL D. CHAMBERLAIN, Principal. 
NEw YORK CITY, WASHINGTON SQUARE. 
° SCHOOL OF PEDACOCY. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
HENRY M. MACCRACKEN, D.D., LL.D., CHANCELLOR. 


Instruction in all departments of higher Pedagogy. 
Excellent facilities for the study of methods and 











systems. daily eens can hel themselves by teaching. 
Lectures dail HF rdays. Five courses. 
oo low. ot ¢ Sholarsh Masi of 
" 


Pedacony ( ee a. BS Roe 
e' 








Circulars an: A informa sent on AS 3g 
JEROME A Dean, 
Sa Pedagogy will instract a’ limited 
correspondence, 


number 
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Sinancial, 
THE RETURN OF GOLD. 


DuR1NG the first half of the present year 
gold to the amount of nearly $80,000,000 
was taken from the United States “to 
Europe. Since the turn of the commer- 
cial tide in our favor, largely because of 
our exceptional advantages in having large 
crops coincident with a searcity in Europe, 
there has been returned to us about $12,- 
000,000 with something like $3,000,000 
more assured. What the probabilities are 
for our receiving back all the gold exported, 
are largely matters of opinion. 

In the first place we cannot know what 
the balance of accounts really amounts to 
as between the United States and Europe. 
What is usually called the balance of trade 
—that is the excess of exports over im- 
ports of merchandise—on which so many 
base 
number of elements in the problem, The 
amount of money taken abroad by tour- 
ists in the form of letters of credit, and 
the amount remitted to the old home by 
immigrants, are unknown quantities. In 
these cases the credited money must be re- 
mitted abroad either in the -form of gold 
or of exports. Again, we know that a 
great deal of money is invested in America 
by England, Germany and Holland, and 
that the earnings or interest on these in- 
vestments amount annually toa large sum. 
In all these cases we, a8 a rule, pay our 
debts abroad, not in gold, but in exports. 
It therefore does not neccessarily follow 
that gold will come back to us because our 
wheat exports are large. 

Because gold is now of especial value to 
the banks of England, France, and Ger- 
many,we may expect that every legitimate 
commercial effort will be made to keep 
that metal in their own vaults.The Bank of 
England is the clearing house for interna- 
tional trade. The private banking houses 
and banks in England keep their surplus 
in the Bank of England. These and other 
deposits are liable to be called for quickly 
in gold and in large amounts. Every for- 
eign or domestic obligation discounted is 
payable in gold. Hence the Bank of Eng- 
land n:ust keep a larger stock of gold than 
any American bank, for in international 
trading nothing passes for money but 
gold. The usual sign that the ‘‘ Old Lady 
of Threadneedle Street” (as the Bank of 
England is nicknamed) thinks gold to be 
going out too fast, is the raising of the 
rate of discount. This means simply that 
the borrower must pay more interest; and, 
so far as it goes, the raising of the interest 
rate checks the discounting of foreign or 
other paper whose proceeds are likely to 
be demanded in gold for shipment abroad 
or for home distribution. 

Years ago the Bank of England con- 
trolled the London money market. The 
rate of interest it decided upon was the 
rate in all the banking houses of the city; 
but this is not so now. The Rothschilds 
and other well-known capitalists, as well 
as the city banks, have so much money to 
lend that the Bank of England no longer 
fixes the rate for the whole city, but has 
dropped to the position of a leader in the 
market. If to save its gold it advances 
the rate of interest too far, the others sim- 
ply take all the offering loans at lower 
rates—a thing, of course, which the Bank 
of England cannot permit. The Bank’s 
power ,to prevent gold exports to New 
York by this method is therefore limited. 

It has been saidin some of our news- 
papers that gold was at a premium in 
London _ because of efforts to stop ship- 
ments tg the United States. This is not 
correct. In our ordinary meaning of the 

words, there is no premium on gold in 
London, and we may almost say there can 
be none. The usual precautions taken by 
England to protect fully the English cur- 
rency have been set forth in these col- 
umns. The greater part of the English 
bank notes are based on gold in the vaults; 
nor can any new bank note be issued un- 
less the corresponding amount of gold is 
deposited. Premium on gold means that 
one of two kinds of money in circulation 
is of more value than another; if a gold 
‘dollar could buy more than a silver dollar 
in the United States then gold would be at 
a premium, a thing of course to be pre- 


their calculations, is but one of a | ’ 
-do so, and its consent usually depends on 





vented at all hazards. But a citizen is 
obliged to take only that coin which his 
Government issues. sovereigns 
are not legal tender money in the United 
States, ‘nér are our gold eagles in 

Hence a banker wishing toremit gold? 
London to New York can draw Efiglish 
gold coin from the Bank of England; but 
if he wishes American eagles he must buy 
them as ‘he would any other commodity. 
Asa matter of fact London exporters of 
gold prefer eagles, because sovereigns are 
older coins, and being in constant cireula- 
tion in Great Britain are worn by the abra- 
sion; and since they are valued in New 
York by weight as bullion, there is a small 
loss in importing them into the United 
States, so a small advance is sometimes 
paid for American eagles. 

As to the Bank of France, it must be re- 
membered that France is practically on a 
silver basis for its money. Its’ national 
bank need not pay gold unless it agrees to 


the question how far the foreign trade of 
France will be helped by thepaying out of 
gold instead of silyer. All these forces 
play their respective parts in questions of 
international trade, and the shifting of 
gold is the result of the workings of all of 
them. No definite statement, therefore, of 
the prospective receiving and sending of 
gold is possible, beyond the fact that our 
leading bankers believe that the United 
States will receive considerable sums dur- 
ing the coming winter. 

The expected gold will have an impor- 
tant effect upon business here. It will add 
just that much to our stock of gold, none 
too large in our national Treasury now. 
Its return will help to restore confidence 
which is the basis of the greater part of 
our trading; and also by increasing our 
circulating currency with a coin every- 
where acknowledged to be the standard, it 
will ease our money market, domestic and 
international. 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


DULLNESS reigned supreme in Wall 
Street, whereas less than two weeks ago 
the volume of transactions was exceeding 
all the records of recent years. The spec- 
ulative community has confessed its ina- 
bility to account for the somewhat start- 
ling change, and no satisfactory explana- 
tions have yet been evolved. The fact 
remains, however, that the cliques in all 
the prominent stocks, while they have not 
unloaded, have withdrawn from the mar- 
ket for the time being, and seem to be 
awaiting developments. When the re- 
action from the recent great activity came 
it was quickly demonstrated that there 
was.a heavy short interest underlying the 
market; and since that time the efforts at 
depression on the part of the professional 
operators have resulted merely in enlarg- 
ing the volume of outstanding shorts. The 
pools are intact; the continued moderate 
outside inquiry has proved sufficient to 
absorb the short stock offered, and 
it has been evident for some days 
that the bears were picking up moder- 
ate amounts wherever it could be done 
without materially advancing prices. As 
far as the actual position of the market is 
concerned, therefore, the condition appears 
to be strong, for there is very little long 
stock pressing for sale. The chief reliance 


| of the shorts is based upon their belief that 


the pools are overloaded. The surface 
conditions do not indicate that such is the 
case. The market cannot remain very 
much longer in such a stagnant condition, 
and whether the first pronounced move- 
ment will be up or down must be a matter 
of individual opinion. The conditions cer- 
tainly favor the bulls for the long run. 
Prices are now on an average of five points 
below the best figures of 1890, and are 
also much below 1889. Operators are now 
actively interested in the market who 
have not been known to ‘engage in specu- 
lation for many years previously, the 
Vanderbilts being prominent in this class. 
Their securities have ranked as leaders of 
the list, and have been the best supported 
group since the active advance was inter- 
rupted by the exposure of the Missouri 
Pacific’s troubles. The latter stock seems 
to have found its level, but is naturally re- 
garded with distrust. It will be some 





time before the money-lending institutions 


| will cease to discriminate against Gould 
securities as collateral,” ‘The ‘amount “of 
gold so far received or en route for this 
country is nearly $20,000,000, and borrow- 


tion. There is no sign of a cessation of the 
inflow of the yellow metal. 





Contrary to general expectation, the 
Bank of England did not advance its rate 
of discount, which remains at 3 per cent., 
tho the proportion of reserve to liability is 
brought down from 41.14 per cent. to 38.35 
per cent. by withdrawals of gold for ship- 
ment to America. The English press has 
been complaining bitterly for some weeks, 
because the rate was not put up to 4 or 5 
per cent,, which indicates that the action 
of the governors was as much of a sur- 
prise on the other side as it was here. The 
only explanation, apparently, is their de- 
site to render the outside money market 
as easy as possible until after the closing 
of the subscription. books for the new 
Russian loan, which is being offered in 
London, Paris and Berlin, the entire fail- 
ure of which might exert a somewhat 
unsettling influence all through Europe. 
Berlin and Paris were net looked to for 
large subscriptions at the best. The money 
on call in London has been loaning on a 
basis of $@1 per cent.; it is expected that 
the approaching fortnightly settlement 
will induce materially higher rates. 

The fact that the Bank rate was not ad- 
vanced was sufficient proof to the street 
that recent rumors of impending failures 
abroad were much exaggerated. For some 
time there have been intimations of further 
complications in connection with the house 
of Murietta of London. The firm has been 
in a weak position for more than a year, 
in fact, before the Baring collapse the 
Muriettas were helped through their diffi- 
culties, and after that they were again 
aided. Recently reports have gained cur- 
rency that certain Berlin bankers have re- 
fused to renew a loan to the house, but 
the last extension is said to have been un- 
til February, 1892. The officials of the 
Bank of England are emphatic in their 
statements that serious financial troubles 
are not Syraatened i in any quarter. 

The encouraging reports now being re- 
ceived regarding the coal trade are in 
marked contrast with those of two or 
three months ago. All companies having 
facilities are sending a heavy tonnage to 
the -West, to the relief of our Eastern 
markets. On such shipments the roads 
are receiving better prices at the mines 
than they can secure on orders for New 
England. The close of lake navigation 
will necessarily end these shipments, but 
the trade hopes that they can be continued 
for six weeks more. In the local market 
actual prices are a little below the official 
circular; and the independent operators 
control a large proportion of the new bus- 
iness, as the large companies are not bid- 
ders for it at going rates. The latter, how- 
ever, afe moving a large tonnage on Sep- 
tember contracts. The opinion obtains 
that the October circular will be well 
maintained during the last half of the 
month, 


The sudden halt in the upward move- 
ment of prices is explained by many as 
due to the failure of the bond market to 
move in sympathy with the stock list. 
There is little investment inquiry for bonds. 
Most of the money now being brought to 
the Stock Exchange for investment comes 
into the street, because its possessors’ de- 
sire to share in the profits to accrue to the 
country from our enormous crops. It is 
seeking profits, rather than a fair and 
steady return of interest. Hence stocks 
have advanced in much greater proportion 
than have bonds, aifd the market for the 
latter is narrow and unsatisfactory. It 
is a situation without a parallel in 
recent years, and one which is 
causing our railroad managers much 
anxiety. Their companies are carry- 
ing heavy floating debts, incurred in 
the building of new lines, the purchase of 
necessary equipment, etc. These expendi- 
‘tures should be covered by sales of bonds, 
but they cannot be readily sold. In some 





instances the needs of thé roads are press- 


ing, and the only way out of the difficulty 


' is to give the stockholders new stock at a 


diseount. from market prices. It is truly 
a little startling to see a road whose stock 
is quoted below 30, offering new stock to 
pay for work which bonds should be issued 
to cover. This-is why many hold that 
further arrivals of gold, and a resulting 
advance in bond prices should precede any 
pronounced upward movement in the stock 
list. 





The loan market is without new fea- 
ture. Its tone is steady, with inquiry for 
and supply of loanable funds about equally 
matched. Call loans on stock collateral 
were made during the week at rates rang- 
ing from 2per cent. to 7 per cent., ruling 
at about 4} per cent., which was also the 
average rate obtained by the financial in- 
stitutions. Time loans continue at 54 per 
cent. for short terms, and 6 per cent. for 
six months. Commercial paper is selling — 
at 6 per cent, for the best names. The 
banks of the Eastern States are the only 
large purchasers. 


BANK STOCKS. 


Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing October 10th, 1891: 





pmetice... Merchants’.......... 14934 
jo National Exchange 135 
IT, oan +cc0 North America. .... 170 
Manketsan POGUES dines shsesscese't 
ket and Fulton State of N. Y........ 110% 
echani 





The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


Oct. 10. Oct. 3. . Differences. 
BORD sy sb sess 00 $402,842,300 $405,833,500 Dec. $2,991,200 
Specie............ 70,076,900 64,158,800 Inc. 5,918,100 
Legal tenders 37,750,400 =: 39,592,100 Dec. 1,841,700 
Deposits... 404,751,300 402,592,600 Inc. 2,158,700 
Circulation...... 5,631,700 5,621,600 Inc. 10,100 





The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 





Specie............ $70,076,900 $64,158,800 Inc. $5,918,100 
Legal tenders... 37,750,490 39,592,100 Dec. 1,841,700 

Total reserve. .$107,827,300 $103,750,900 Inc. $4,076,400 
Reserve required 

against dep’ts. 101,187,825 100,648,150 Inc. 539,675 
Excess of re- 

serve above 

legal require- 

Ments.........+ 6,639,475 3,102,750 Inc. 3,536,725 
Excess of reserve Oct. Ll, 1990... ........ 6. -.ceeee 3,155,225 

UNITED STATES BONDS. 
Bid. Asked. 

U.S. Ext. 2s, registered...............0.0006 100 ted 
U.S. 48, 1907, registered ..............-+2s0008 116% 116% 
TU. B Ga TEE, GOO oo ccec cscs csc ccccccsen 116% = 116% 
Garner OK MMi so... ci ec cc cisicsccescecicee i wee 
CII Gi tir cnc Senntccsvecccesoceccessess 112% 
CUrseniey OB, BAB... 2000 .cceccccdosccsvceccces 114534 
Camprency Gn, WEB... .cncccccccccveccccccccccs 17 
Cee Gy CIB 05, gcint coe ccveccvsvisccsvond 11946 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 

The par of sterling Exchange is 4.86. 6. 
The rates for actual business were as 
follows, viz.: Sixty days, 4.794@4.79%, 
demand 4.83, cables, 4.83%. Commercial 
bills were 4.783@4.78}. The supply of cot- 
ton bills was liberal. 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


*..The Edison Electric Illuminating 
Company have declared their twenty- 
sixth quarterly dividend of one per cent, 
payable November 2d. 


..At the annual meeting of the Amos- 
keag Manufacturing Corporation, held at 
Manchester last week, the Hon. T. Jeffer- 
son Coolidge, of Boston, Treasurer, re- 
eke that the past year had been one of 

he most prosperous in the history of the 
Corporation. Besides paying its usual 
dividends, the capital had been increased 
are The total profits for the year were 


....Mr. Howard A. Coffin, Treasurer of 
the Iowa Loan and Trust Company, of 
Des Moines, Iowa, died in Wall Street on 


Friday morning last. Mr. Coffin was one 
of the organizers of the Iowa jas and 
Trust Company, and to his grea 

ability and wise and edaaetanies business 
methods was due in a great measure the 
success of the company. Mr. Coffin was 
Mighly cecsmod kpown. A in financial circles and 


..The estimates of the Produce Ex- 
change, based upon the official report of 
the Government, shows that the output of 
wheat, corn and oats, as compared with 
last year’s a will be as follows: 


1300. ~ Increase. 
Sate Bene. eee 


aera 399,262,000 150,738,000 
a 000,000 1,489,970,000 080,000 
Oats.......... 694,000,000 5 Ses. ezl O00 170,379,000 





ques che £ 858,000,- 
areicre irconts ines wanna 
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...-In our financial advertising columns 
we print this week the quarterly state- 
ment of the National Bank of Deposit of 
the city~of New -York. This bank was 
organized by a number of the prominent 
business men of the city in July, 1887, and 
it has accumulated in the little more than 
four years of active business with a capi- 
tal stock of $300,000, a surplus and un- 
divided profits of $77,250.54. This state- 
ment serves to show the wisdom of the 
founders of the bank. Its location is at 55 
Liberty Street, corner of Nassau. 


..The Welland Canal around the Falls 
of Niagara connecting Lakes Erie and On- 
tario is situated in and owned by the Do- 
minion of Canada. Being of capacity suf- 
ficient to float large vessels, grain and 
merchandise can be transported from the 
upper Lakes direct to Montreal without 
transshipment. It is stated that out of 
some six million bushels of grain chartered 
at Duluth to go to the seaboard, it is ex- 
pected that the great bulk will reach Eu- 
rope via Montreal. The business men of 
the East, and particularly of New York 
State and New York City, are seemingly 
oblivious of their own interests in not de- 
manding from the Congress of the United 
States the building of a canal on American 
soil connecting Lakes Erie and Ontario. 


. Actual money is only used in about 
ten per cent. of the business transactions 
of the country. About ninety per cent. is 
transacted and payments made by checks. 
A large percentage of these checks or drafts 
upon banks finally find their way to the 
city of New York, the monetary center of 
the United States, "and are presented to the 
banks upon which they are drawn 
through the medium of the Clearing 
House, and the balances between the banks 
are settled there daily. The transactions 
of the Clearing House for the year ending 
October ist, were $35,638,334,269.92. The 
average daily transactions were: 


CUARPTIIEB... on ccccccenccccoccseqesecge $11,651,471 = 


..The Program of the Annual Con- 
vention of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, to be held at New Orleans on 
November 11th and 12th, will include 
several papers by prominent New York 
Bankers, the address of Morton McMichael 
Jr., Esq., President of the Association, a 
paper on ‘* Wall Street” which will touch 
incidentally upon the exportation and im- 
portation of gold, by Mr. George Rutledge 
Gibson, a member of the New rig For Stock 
Exchange, a paper by ye Authur T, 
Hadley of Yale College ** Recent 
Railroad Legislation and i its Effect upon the 
Finances of the United States.” Other inter- 
esting papers are promised by well-known 
gentlemen in the West and South. Topi ~~ 
proposed for discussion will be “ 
Banking System and the Currency. of the 
Future,” and “Is it Practicable to have a 
National Rate of Interest?’ The dates 
selected are much later than usual, but this 
was necessary in erder to insure suitable 
weather in a Southern latitude, The at- 
tendance promise to be fort The rail- 
roads east of the Mississippi and most of 
those in Texas have granted reduced rates 
of fare to the Convention to those who de- 
sire to — _ a route that _ 
went, e iC rogram, giving fu 
information, will be sent to bankers and 
banks by mail about October 30th. 


.. Among the securities sold at auction 
on the Real Estate Exchange on the 8th 
and 9th insts., were the following lots: 

1 share New York Law Institute,............. 155 


50 shares Thurber-Whyland Co. pref... .98@101 
$26,000 Ala. new funding 4 per cent. bonds, due 


$1,000 Helena and Red Mountain Rd. Co. first 
mort. sinking fund 68................eseeees 110 
$200 American Coal Co. of Allegheny County, 
Md., 644 per cent., due 1898........5....085 102% 


160 shares Citizens? Fire Insurance Co.......... 


Insurance Co 
$1,600 Citizens’ Fire Ins. Co., 7 per cent. reserve 


Tiled... a Saddutnncena apmandtaminen & 
ia earn 2 Spy Go... 181 
‘a! n and Co., 
ee Et oe ey 
100 shares American 
pred ar, w 


Pee eee eee ees i 


eee eee ee Reb ee hE N ee eee ee ee senator eneeeens 


10 chaeee Teas Serban ; 

....The Plaza Bank will be opened for 
business October 15th in the Plaza Hotel 
Building, corner of 58th Street and Fifth 


Avenue. It will be a State bank, with a. 


capital of $100,000 and a surplus. of -$100,- 
000 more. It is unique in that it probably 
has on its list of stockholders a greater 
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mp Eastman, William L. a 
D. 8. Morris K. J H. 
Havemeyer, W: Ottman, Obid Wheel- 
er, John L, * - 


kiss, J Ss P. —. 
Gardiner Wea Dugro, C 

Huntington, William * ler and wit. 
liam L, Fliess.. The officers of the bank 


illiam McMaster 

Cashier; and Woodbury G. Langdon, Vice 
President. The cashier has not yet been 
selected. 


DIVIDEND. 
The National Cordage Co. has. declared 
a quarterly dividend of two per cent. on 
the preferred and two and a half per cent. 
on the common stock, payable Nov. 2d. 








; ig tos Investment 


Credit. | Securities. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, NO. 59 WALL STREET, N.Y. 


The North Texas National Bank. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 
SURPLUS, $200,000. 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $100,000. 
LARGEST NATIONAL BANK IN TEXAS. 
DALLAS, TEXAS, . 
B. BLANKENSHIP, President. 
HENRY EXALIL, Vice-Pres’t. 


J. B. OLDHAM, Oashier, 
C. R. BUDDY, Ass’t Cashier. — 


VERMILYE & C0., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 


BOGUE. & HOYT, 
Investment Agents, 


Real Estate Board Building, Chicago. 


Investments in Chicage Real Estate Pay 
Better than almost any other 
class of investments. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED, 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 
Te the richest i 
gang, vieek i land neh ye clal and. ad 

















or tg ulars. 
A am values throughout Texas are increasing 


FIELD & SCURRY, 
The North Texas National Bank Bdg., Dallas, Texas. 


“THE SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST,” 


PROVIDENT LOAN J RUST 00., 











0., 

Rtahied amount ofits Capital Stock. paying 8” per 
cent., can be pea at $100 a and 
admitted to New York by, State 
—_ Write for fu | gt mere Neh iy, or 

57nd 56 William Street, ewe York. | oS 
A BOOK 

ON INVESTMENTS 
is sent free by 


THE PROVIDENT TRUST COMPANY, 


- 36 Bromfield Street, Boston; Mass. 





SPRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYARLE 


COMPAKY, 


re R.P, EaRmanr, Pres. W. ¥: SPENCER, Cashi y 
190 and 188 Washington Street, 
STORER OND, SESSCe. 





EASTERN DEPOSITS REPAIC 








DENVER, COLORADO, 





ae 


ON, BOND AND MORTGAGE. 


Titles Examined and Guaranteed. 
FIXED AND LOW FKEs, 

Ne charges for disbursements. 

34 NASSAU ST, (Mutual Life B’ld’g), N. Y. 

189 Montague St. (Real Est, Ex, Bldg,)B’klyn 
ANDREW L. SOULARD, President. 
JOHN A. BEYER, Vice+President. 
WM. WAGNER, Treasurer. 

__S. B. LIVINGSTON, Secretary. 
DENVER 
Real Estate im ue cener of penver | — 
= of ae city of its sive and « 

eS oo who 


of us 
ioe wee hw 


ve vara “three. to > Ave you cars 7 400%. 
ci ‘iA MBERLIN ERLIN IW INVESTMENT cO., 





rHnY uonTeA 





corre- 
references 
Pucet SOUND LOAN, TRUST 


and BANKING COMPANY, (paid up 
capital, $125,000) New Whatcom, Wash. 


TEXAS 1005 aD INESTENT 









erience. 
—— rar ow OEE eet fd Chit Rank ot 
0 
Bank. 


San A Texas: wood National Bank; San 
Antonio National 
Edin Scotland: The quapenent American Mort- 


ror Enteral re 


273 Commerce Street, San A ia, Texas. 


SUPERIOR, was 


650 lots in Park Addition vee East 8 coming Manufactur 
few blocks from Depot. The —— 
Center any =a Only $10) to 6 to $ 

y paym yments. We thio cach, 35 cash 
double 1 my > year t not sooner. Free maps and other 
information 


JOS. C. HENVIS, Sec’y 
Superior Real Estate Improvement Co., 
25 Wisconsin Block, | Wert Puperior, Wis. 








FAIRHAVEN, 


THE TOWN OF 
BELLINGHAM BAY, 

AND THE 
FUTUREGREAT CITY OF PUGET SOUND 
Is destined to be a great manufacturing and commer- 

cial center, because it has: 
The largest and safest harbor on the Pacific Coast. 
The greatest area of adjacent agricultural land. 
The most magnificent forests of timber in the world. 
The finest natural town site and water front. 
Immense veins of the best cca! in the West. 
Mountains of first-class iron ore. 
Extensive quarries of blue sandstone for building 
4, 

Valuable information concerning the future me- 

tropolis of the Pacific Northwest can be obtained by 


eee) | 
ATRHAvEN LAND COMPANY, 
ee Wash. 


is ig enjoying greater > _peoaperity 
any city in the Union, an 
oer continue at the head of the 


rocession, owing to her supe- 

another city in the world can 

offer such inducements to home seekers and investors. 
Write for full particulars and a copy of our Souvenir 


of Helena. 
THE WITHERBEE- ANDREW _ INVESTMENT CO., 
3 4 4 and 5 Gold Block, Helena, Montan na. 


|BQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 
CONDENSED STATEMENT, June 30,1891. 





Capital auathorized.............. $4,000,000 00 
Paid im (Caah)...........00....000.- 2,049,550 00 
Surplus andundivided profits 830,396 67 
RGWGOD. 2 2 Far ccSerepeccdh chiasecet cote 14,074,813 56 


This company solicits correspondence 
about all first-class investment securities. 

Buys and negotiates Municipal, Raii- 
road, Water, Industrial and rrigation 
Bonds. 

Issues its debentures and negotiates 
mortgage loans. 


CHARLES N. FOWLER, President. 
CHAS. BENJ. WILKINSON, Vic e-President, 
>». SHA WHAN, Sec. and Treas. 


OFFIC ES: 
New York, 208 Broadway. Boston, 117 Devonshire St. 
Phila., ath & A= peremede Sts. Kansas C ity, Missouri. 


London » England. Berlin, Germany. 
Ss CITY LOANS. 
T. ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 


We have never handled farm loans. On 
P hand for sale, $500.00 to $10,000.00 loans on city 





| nh anny os 6,7 and 8 per cent. Write 





A ‘or our regular 
| v The Standard Investment Co. 
= OF ST. PAUL, MINN. 





This 
nia, and is con’ sting: te ae 
worth from $5 to per ac’ + 
on 


Pro ey 


“al “ny marae Here IsI 


Both of thése Companies 


Common Stock, e 


Of this Ca) 


subscription. 


"Tg ets of frodi one to one hundred shates éac 









a earning capacity almost Bear Valley and yn belief. 


forges ae ait eae sche a ata Te valuation 





THE ATTENTION OF INVESTORS — 


Is called to the offering of a portion of the Capital Stock, both 
Preferred and Common Stock, of the 


oor VALLEY IRRIGATION C0. 


(OF REDLANDS, SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA.) 


ene controls the wees supply of San Bernardino County, in Southern Califor- 
ie exceptional growth of that favored section. Land which is 


becomes paaaity salable at from $100 to 


a. acre when prov 

ruil The lands it oe by t ried wo are the most valuable orange lands in the world, yielding largest 
ble lands of the district so graphically described by Charles Dudley Warner in 
EASING ITS CAPITAL to enable it to meet pressing demands tor 


properties of the Bear Valley Land and Water 
~ gee Development Company, organized in 1890 


largely profitable from the outset. © 


ta “dS CAPITAL, § $4 ,000,000. 
‘Preferred Stock, 8 per cent. cumulative, . $1,000,000 


$3,000,000 


Shares, $ i 00 each. 


ne paid £9 for the total properties and assets of the two 
of the ‘Se ob0,000 of Preferred Stock was offered to public 


IT HAS, BEEN SOLD ‘DIREC TLY TO INVESTORS 


alley y Jerigation, Com Company had reached, on Se ptamper 30th, 5,014 


had realized a total of $511,428. Sales since that 


~apon the merits of the pro; L have given the fullest possible pub- 
zo ovary queue. guarter, and in over: direction _ 4 


With abundant cash at command noth- 

the enterprise, and carrying forward the work on a 

ulon of rights of very great value, cos the founda- 
u“ 


ertaking _—_ country. 
as fast as needed, [| 000 


ai below the actual value. The com fally, 


stock, espec 
now 10 per cent. nt. divid idends, it is earning 











and be: oni one-fourth of the total capital, is 








ition, can give a greater security or 










sean: 


(ee 


MURRAY. BILL HOTEL, New ¥ork City. 


uae the aetetly 


hy will issue no bonds, it gives all 


‘h it is so fortunate in its abun- 
ng at far below the current prices 


‘shall remain wnsold. be advanced 
probable that elt otit wil be sold before 


nate. 
T; ene, a Dividends payable semi-annually, January ist and 


Tow Xr rk, 
tory. 


Land oar stock, in Freasarer issued arg of the Company. coupons, and are registered by 
Y answered 1¢ you will call on or address 


se W. GREENE, Financial Agent, 


Oabdie Address, “ Seegreene, New York.” 











For. ears and 7 PER CENT. FIRST MORTGAGES on 


ESTATE. 


BOGE QUTHLAN & 0, Mangas Dues 72 Dard Bret, CHIOAO, ‘Th 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 








October 15, 1891. 





United States Trust Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 


NOS. 45 and 47 WALL STREET, 
Capital and Surplus 


NINE MILLION DOLLARS. 


This company is a legal depository for moneys paid 
into aun, and is authorized to act as guardian or 
trusi 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the company. 

Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, and 

women unaccustomed to the transaction of business. 

as well as religious and benevolent institutions, will 

find this ec company a convenient depository for money, 
JOHN A. STEWART, President. 

GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 

JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-President. 

TRUSTEES: 





WILSON G. HUNT, 
CLINTON GILBERT, 
DANIEL D. Loxp, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, 
JAMES Low 

WM. WALTER PHELPS, 
D. WILLIS J AMES, Oak ANDes E. ORR, 
JOHN A, STEW/ WILLIAM H. MACY, JR., 
ERASTUS COKNING, Alb’ nyW-M. Dv. SLOANE, 

JOHN HARSEN KHOADES, GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, FRANK LYMAN, Brooklyn, 
GEO. HENRY WARREN, ae Ff. VIETOR, 
GEORGE BLISS. . WALDORF ASTOR. 


Henry L. THORNELL, Sec E 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


WILLIAM LIBBEY, 
JOHN CROSBY Brown, 
EDWARD COOPER, 

. BAYARD Corzma, 
CHARLES 8. SMI 
WILLIAM Koc = FULL ER, 








THOMAS LYMAN, 
REAL ESTAT E. | 


a S GROVE an RAVENS- 
ree rt: ooD. pL RORERT 


221 ¢ Yhamber of Commerce Building. 
S. E. Cor. La Salle and Washington Streets, Chicago. 


TEXAS. 
SAN ANTONIO and ARANSAS HARBOR, 


Splendid chances for investments; more money will 
be made at these places in the next five years than 
any place inthe U.8. Loans negotiated at 10 per cent. 
net to loaner. Rerer to all Banks. KINGSLEY & 
REA, 218 E, Houston St., San Antonio, Tex. 


TACOM INVESTMENTS 


GUARANTEED 8 p.c. 
net on ali moneys sent us for joroatment in real 

tate in the thriving city of TACOMA, WASH.,, 
sides we send you one-half the protte, and 10 
‘ent, net on mortgage loans first-class security. 
Write for information, Gest references given. Au- 
dress, Mauning, Bogle & Hays, Tacoma, Wash. 






Arthur C.Gehr. Established 18. Est. Sam’l Gehr. 


ARTHUR C. CEHR & CO., 


SUCCESSOKS TO 
SAMUEL GEHR & SON, 
114 Dearborn Mt., Chicage. 
Real Estate Loans and Investments. 


MAILED FREE. 


An Illustrated Circular, with Map of 
Northern Minnesota, 


Address 


FRANK I. TEDFORD, 


$1.00 


$3 00 FOR EVERY 
e Besides Dividends. 
BIG PROFIT "tear the bottom as possible, cone | 


sistently with safety, thus securing the benefit of the 
ADVANCE besides a handsome interest on your 
money in the shape of DIVIDEN 

I will put you in the way to make %&% 5.0 for every | 
$1.00 invested. Hest benk reference 

K. HH. BUCK, 17 Taber Bleck, Denver, Col, 


PORTLAND, OREGON. | 


We have a plan for the 





DS. Write meand | 


investinent of money in 


large or small sums that will commend itseif to all | 
who desire a safe investment with good profits. 
The good name and stability of Portiand, Uregon, 
will guarantee you in making an investment here. 
Prospectus will be sent upon application, with full 
details and references. Address 
T. A. Woon, REAL ESTATE COMPANY, 


ortiand, Oregon, 


NATIONAL BANK STOCK. 


Stock of the new Columbia National Bank, of Taco- 
ma, Washington, for sale. Send for particulars to 


HERBERT B,. CHURCH, 


53 Congress Street, Boston, Mass., or 
The WESTERN TRUST CO., Tacoma, Wash 


THE MIDDLESEX 


BANKING COMPANY, 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Subscribed Cap tal . - $800,000 
Paid-Up Capital $600,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 





deposit of Ist mortgage with the Union Trust 
Company of New York. Amount of issue 
lintited by Law. Connecticut Trustees, 
my, NET Absolutely secure. Luterest pay- 
Oo oe semi-annually by drafton New 
York. Personal attention given to all 
—— ress 
K J. HAMILTON, Fairhaven, Wash. 
IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 
Surplus and U ndivided Prefits. 200,000 00 
The Debentures issued by this Company are recog- 
nized by investors seeking perfect security instead of 
oitered My one public. 
Refers 
Messrs. ‘Hiram Dewing & Son, New York City. 


Executors, ete., can invest in these bonds. 
FIRST MORIGAGE LOAns, 
atiah eat references. 
Capttal.....cccccccccscccee scovccceseees $500,000 00 
high rate of interest as among the safest investments 
Messrs. Morton, Bliss & Co., New York Cit 


Geo. G. Williams, Esq., oi the Chemical National 
Bank, New York City. 

F. D. Gray, Esq., th the National Safe Deposit Com- 
ppany, C icugo, I 


A. Smith, Esq., No. 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
oo the Savings Banks and Investors throughout 


the East. Correspondence solicited. 
JOHN M,. OW NS President 
. A. COPFIN, Treasurer, 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS, 


Offers superior inducements for the safe and aounts 
pie investment of "large OF 
8 surrounded 


ste can & boneht in bodies, from 


lo 
st ye & w prices. wee 
Rit oe to the Southwest. ata 
investments made with good j 
absolutely safe and profitable. 
Business Property and Suburban Acreage. 
Write for information. 
WATSON & CO., 
. 0. Box 807. SAN ANTON 10, Texas. 


Blai aline =: with "Tides ‘and i Kail, 


The International City, 
rg on 2 tt a Nations, 
lo saclaleu 10 the woru:western corner of the great 
STATE OF WASHINGTON; 








moves 


Dente, So 
course of construction that will furnish 
ployment for 10W men. Popula 


We control 75 per cent. of the entire town site. Terms 
of sale one-third cash, balenee to suit pure’ r. 
Kefer, by on. oo the N. Y. INDEPENDENT. Ad- 
dress, for plots, etc., descriptive of 
Blaine and the State rr Washington, N& oNG- 
LAND LAND & HARBOR IMPROV EMENT Cv. 
Main Oftice. Blaine; or, Officers’ Headquarters, Occi- 
dental Block, Seattie. 


: a = 
‘ i’ ’ 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, 
Offers the best opportunity for porte: Ae of any city 

in the West. 

Money wanted, 8 per cent. to 10 per cent. 

net, on City property. 

The mines of Utah are unsurpassed. Gold or silver 


properties for sale. Prin matter on application. 
J. 4. WATTS, No. 9 West 2d South St., Salt Lake City, 


Utah. 
DULUTH. 

The great cities of the world are either seaports or 
lakcports. _ By reference to the map you will see 
that Duluth is at the extreme western point of our 
inland seas. No oity of its size has such great com- 
mercial and manofacturing advantages and none is 
growing so rapidly. Chicago and sralnes will ulti- 
mately be the two greatest cities of the West. Write 
for reading matter, and state about the amount you 
might wish to invest. 


Cc, E. LOVETT & CO., Duluth, Minn. 


A PROGRESSIVE CITY. 


The coming City between the Missouri River and 
the Mountains is KEAKNEY, Nebraska, the County 
Seat of Buitfalo © oun aty. 

KEAKNEY, the “ Midway City,” is 1,733 miles from 
Boston, and 1: $$ miles from San francisco, is situated 
in the most fertile part of the great Platte Valley, 
with the Wood Kiver Valley tributary. 

$1,500,000 has been expended in public improvements 
since 1883. KEARNS Y has a large water power, 
three railroads, electric lights, gas, electric street 
railroad, water works, a fine system of sewerage, and 
tele phones. 

A City of schools and \ — the school system 
being unsurpassed in the W 

For information regarding 3 KEARNEY as a place of 
residence, business and investment, addre: 


The Kearney Land and Investment Co. 
_KEARNEY, NEBRASKA, 


NORTHWEST INVESTMENTS. — 


Mines, Timber and Mortgages bought and sold. Send 
for circular to 
PHILIP S. BATES, 
42 Stark St., Pertland, Oregon. 
Bank references all over United States. 


F. C. AMBRIDGE, 
Investments and Mortgage Loans. 


a OMA, WASHINGTON. 


NDON and SAN FRANCISCO. 
-Tacoma. 


L. R. GIDDINGS, | 


MORTGAGE BANKER, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


6 Per Cent. Mortgages on Improved Chicago 
Property For Sale at par and accrued interest. Se- 
curities worth double the amount loaned thereon. 
Correspondence solicited. 


6% Mortgage Investments 7 1-2% 
Oregon and Washington. 


Netting the investor from 6 per cent. to 744 per cent., 
a | principal and interest payable in Gola 
{khsT MORTGAGE LOANS made on carefully se- 
lee ted City Property and on Im ved Farms. In- 
vestors’ interests carefully attended to, and remit- 
tances made in Eastern Exchange. Particulars and 
references given on pppiicas ion 
MAC “Ae TER & BIRRELL, 
Financial Agen 
Portland Savings Hank isda, "Portland, Or. 


AARON B, MEAD. ALBERT L. 


MEAD & COE, 


(Established 1867.) 


REAL ESTATE AGENTS, 


No, 149 La Salle Street, CHICAGO. 


INVESTMENTS 3, 854, BsTarz 
LOANS 


negotiated, secured by first lien 
on Real Estate, without expense 
to lender. 
Correspondence invited. 
yee relies to per concen ve eas 


witnin next year, 





LA 
Reference = 


Cc COE: 





THE CITY OF SUPERIOR 


is ot moss rapidity wing fy} in ee the Merthwest, | It 
ani 

have from 7 Sov to in 1885. Over - 

provements in 1890, sd mall re miles 

of water- les ving. ice the 

improvements for ite for mage one statistics. 


| “trust co. * 


234 FIFTH AVE., cor. 27TH ST.,N. Y. 


= ae cL Rca 


allowed on wh 
5} alo EY = 7" 


as Guardian, Receiver, Registrar, Transfer and Fi- 
hancial Agent for States, ete. railroads and corpora- 
SOHN ae Tow yeEeD President, 
RLES T RNEY, V’ Vice-President, 
2d Vice-President, 


: Ass’t Secretary 


FRED’K i SEEDEIDG 


HENRY TOWNSEN 





TEXAS INVESTMENTS, 





acres d, 
cluding six 
ranches and 














ty- 
tplendid black 
land farms. All 


these lands are 
rapidly you the choice of these 
lands "netting you. a prot feof. 40 per cent. in one year. 
Texas is the most Tous n the A 
Union. We can seli you county gud municipal bonds 
r cent. and al covered’ by the 


DENVER 





RANKS AMONG, THE FIRST 
of Western cit r og and 
loans. It is no per cent necessary or astern pital- 


THE e Wigs. ti nity invita a GOMPARY, 


Colo. 
References: , People’ 's Savings 
and Deposit Bank, Deaw ver. — 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
FIFTH NATIONAL BANK, at_ New York, in 
e State x: New York, at che close of business, Sep- 





Souabar 

RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts. ..........s.ceecseceeee $1,105,782 33 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured...... 185 U1 


ured 
U.S. Doe to secure circulation (4 per 
CONUS). cc cccssccvcscccscecveseeeescessssesees 
U. se bonds to secure deposits (4 per 








COMBED. 00 ccccccesscdcnccccsoccocesietectoscocce 589 65 
Specie, .......-seeeceees 358,764 50 
Legal-tender notes... .......ccs0sceeeereeses 133,824 00 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer (5 

per cent. of circulation)..............++++ 6,750 00 

DOD a) cc do pdvidvevodocdodor eects eck sate $2,827,784 91 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund 





I onal 
Dividends unpald............-sceeceeeeeeees 
ndividual deposits subject 








chec - #1, 814,633 82 
Demané certii 18,34 
posit BAT 
Certified chec 27,168 85 
— 8 checks outstand- 
wesece  egeseccsesesserere 31,669 12 
United’ tapes: deposits........ 165,526 15 
Due ~ = and 
teoken pebacgeckesaae dvobeseh 174,190 56— 2,231,530 85 


TIER, cnncvecnscsestandsontncoscctanemsenhe on.0mt. 784 91 
STATE o NEw YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YO 

I, A. THOMPSON, Cash 
bank, ~ solemn} 
true to the best o' 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this’ 29th 
September, 1891. THOMAS W. SMIT 


Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest: 
Danie, D. WYLIE. 
35 BREWSTER, 
ZITTEL, 


my 


= Directors. 





Rone, OF THE CONDITION OF ‘THE 

NATIONAL BANK OF DEPOSIT of the city of 
New York, at New York, in the State of ed York, 
at the close of business, September 25th, 18/1 















Commercial. 
THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


ALTHO the weather during the past 
week has been more seasonable the mar- 
ket still shows evidences of the check ad- 
ministered to trade by the lately prevail- 
ing warm spell. That is, neither agents 
nor jobbers have felt much benefit as yet 
from improved climatic conditions, but in 
the leading local retail stores there was a 
grotifying expansion in the distribution of 
fall specialties while from other large 
centers accounts of a better retail move- 
ment under cold weather influences also 
come to hand. This is an improvement at 
the right end, and will doubtless lead to 
speedy resumption of supplementary fall 
buying, first among jobbers and then from 
commercial houses. Fall orders at first 
hands have been on a limited scale during 
the past week, novelties in dark prints be- 
ing im only slim yor rs with dark ging- 
hams and fall dress goods, lightly re- 
ordered, altho the outward movement on 
account of back orders was of consider- 
able dimensions. In staple cottons there 
were fair orders received in some quarters 
for low grade brown shirtings, bleached 
shirtings, wide sheetings, etc., but in the 
majority of houses trade ran on very in- 
ditterent lines. Prices are without materi- 
al change in any direction, and the tone, 
tho scarcely as buoyant as a little while 
ago is quite steady. ‘The foregoing refers 
to the characteristics of the fali trade. 
Business in new spring has been 
more encouraging. Nearly all lines of 
standard spring ginghams and fine dress 
makes are now on the market and some 
idea of buyers’ spring intentions can be 
formed. ‘he experience of the past week 
has been favorable, as altho starting in 
later than usual, the trade has already 
placed orders with such freedom that 
several leading agents are well ahead of 
last year’s transactions up to correspond- 
ing date. Spring all wool and worsted 
dress also are in good request, but 
the market for these will not be generally 
opened for a week or so yet. 


ET SS: 


we. for a box of BEECHAM’S PILLS worth a guinea. 
—Adv. 
SENTIMENT and uniqueness are not always —- 
bined in a rag doll as is the case with those made by 
a Society, of eee Penun., —- 
. ani 











t deal > neat Fa ~ 2, on Ae. and are sent, 
Dostpaid, tor the vertised price. They have been 
made by for years and sent to 


societ; 
every State in the Union. "Tike work is for the benefit 
of missions. 





pa ae is one of the lar, 
tant the United States. At 

Wn developed by a ata I dam, pus a 
supply of water ~Ayt rty t res of 
land. The company is the c 


> 
THE Bear Valley Irrigation Company, of Redlands, 
gest 





onstruction 


© passed earned a high rate of 
expos 5 _—_ the increased tucilities to 


land finely gene | 
well adapted to the growth of citrus fruits. it shoulu 
be borne in mind that th 


ia 

who is now entranced by the wonderfui fertility of 

the soil, with its trees, fruits and tlowers, would see 

nothing but an arid waste. 

Mr. Char w. Greene, of the Murray Hill Hotel, 

non York City, is offering a limited amount of the 
tock of th Vali Co 


















































Wri 
820 Tower” 1 SOH oyekat perien.’ Wis, 














le; » 
Sees will be pleased to send opapesten, Ganeriptice bape 
Loans and discounts. ...............00esce0e $893,515 14 maps and prices to any adress, . 
Gverqratis, par and unsecured 1,141 48 
U.S au bonds to secure circulation wom w TOLTEC GORGE. 
toc BOCUPILICS, OTC... .. 666 cc renee 
t x, Great Divide publishes in its October number 
Due from State banks and bani. “alos 31 | 88 Aquarelle, an art reproduction of the grandeur of 
Banking house furniture and fixtures.. 2000 00 | T after the famous photograph by Jack- 
Premiums on U. 8 od 9,000 00 | 8° , loring being made by the ‘i'he 
Checks and pt ky ALY , ang 1,053 81 Divide’s artist after study on the spot. The literary 
Exchanges for Clearing House. 191,165 5 | [Re'marvelous Magel Snake Dance Cone antares, 
— ee 52 24 | With full-page illustrations, and other sketches, 
ee 99,322 30 etc. sample copies of number, 
Lega. der 34.637 00 with tne art suppiement, can be obtained by sending 
Hekempeon fund. with, U. 8. Treasurer ten cents to The Great wees, Denver, Volo. 
(5 per cent. of circulation)................ 2,250 00 VAN HOUTEN’S COCOA—Send i 6 ak ieee 
Wa gins cees stg odin ea caetyipade sctiges si $1,372,062 59 | advts.—Adr. _ 
LIABILILIES. "ay 
Capital stock paid in 300,00 0 | THE MARVELOUS GROWTH OF LIFE 
Undivided profits S180 St INSURANCE 
ndiv P y 
ationa: 5 THERE is to-day among tl thinking men 
individual deposits subject ame no question whatever as cd . benotits to be derived 
from a et insurance. has under- 
i gone last ten ten years & Rarve elous transforma- 
Deman id ceetinentes: « Ge- tion. Then the ig les of life insurance were — 
Certified checks | a and little cared Or; owing to th 
Cpater’s checks outstand- rue — = ofthe life” compan, their 
A . cc cccccccccccccccsccseteces ‘ 80 
Due’ to other national banks. 86,571 35 nal and the benefits of life insurance have been 
Due to State an¢ brought home to so many thousand homes, that the 
oe, (fae. 2 ID et 243,208 88 949,902 05 | subject oem ked dere be eeent light. ovis in- 
MN nkcchacheaoniablacecdeen alantoose $1,372,052 59 | atthe present day as wy ty wonderful beneficent 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 33. scheme for the benefit of human race, and yet 
I, HENR ¥ i. GILBERT, Cashier of the above- | to-day of a thousand persons taking policies in any of 
bank, solemnly swear that the sta! the regular life companies, it to say that not 
Inent is true to the best ay and belief. more than ave seek the company, as 
bei L. GILBERT. q thereto by a li avely Br bp me their own It 
Subscribed and sw: lore me this 40th day of | Still remains for their agents 
September, Se be stliged to ak ponte nas nee they shouid be 
PRED. wFEROUGON,, | anxious Od mindy 2,00 for temactves The case 
ficate fi NY” Co. that they can be safely thrown out of the calculation 
Correct—A ttest: altogether and the statement can be made that every 
F.R.S ) man needs a policy of life insurance. This is no more 
ALBREDC, NTRAM, Directors. applicable to active business men than it is to law- 
L.E EDO MD "6 yore, doctors and other professional men. As to 
ustrate what we have said above in regard tothe 
tremendous growth of life insurance it oy J neces- 
torefer to the Mutual Life Insurance Fan. 
DIVIDENDS of New York, whose assets in 1884 amounted to - 
: but ‘a in = 47,000,000, a of more than 
ann same 
THE NATIONAL COBDAGE COMPANY, ag ype amounting in 1890 to ee 
THE DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY DeG-ARED The Mutual Life LY ee 
the aw dends of TWO P ENT. | and up to the Ist of January last it haa paid to the in- 
the and TWO AND ae hed PER sured $304,685,147.17. The most active imagination \¢ 
Re S tratemaseaeetics ie Toss y one reantse the efits whieh ee 
. ean one benefits “ 
books will close October and crued to widows and orphans ana meee 
aT y d the wants of the ed eae et 
E. M. FULTON, Treasurer. smoothing the pathway uenecl = 
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FAIRHAVEN, WASHINGTON. 
Baragore! fee sete mow by J.B President 
Chamber"of Commperce and’ Ciaent' of 
SePivner I came to Sound the first time a year 
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is a certain femend ibutary to the coal mines on 
this sound of a ion and a half tons which, 
I daresay, if “ oa ‘be supptied. would reach twomil- 
lions ann “B éaan e e os Tee 


bor, — is no reason in world, gentlemen, why 
ror not have here, not only a lee, city, but an 
wiperial © City. 


HOW FAMILIES GO TO CALIFORNIA. 


THERE are mipy segng whe Genet thane ef the resy- 
lar semi-month f cursions to Californ 





po treat of a e ina visit to California; 

tho only the oa or chea) 4 
trains are r express the sleeping cars 
are comfortable, have clean, — 

lavatories and dressing rooms, an ‘amerel 

clean and sweet. Every excursion > ati Piel ork bya 
—ee agent of the Southern Pac Company, and 
his so) 


interesting thi upon arriving in California he 
will see the fam ves of ithern 
fornia, and beautifal eereree and orchards all the 
way to San Francisc 


ence 
Information concerni rates, time of leaving 
point, etc., can_be obtain from E. HAWLEY, ‘Anaist- 
PM, rr Traffic ae 343 Broadway, New 
ork.—Adv 





{7A SELECT party will sail’ 2 Feb. 6th, 1892, for the Holy 
Land, accompanied by a well-known divine as well as 
an expericnced conductor. -For programme apply to 
H. Gaze & Sons, 940 Broadway, New York.—Adv. 
—_—$—$— 


WHERE MONEY IS MADE. 


Mig L and horticultural pursuits in the 
vf e Rocky Mountains are attended by 

the tA condition of close competition. It is only 4 

the aserclas-. superior 2 and jatetonme 


a bare sul ge ta possite. 
“the situation te entirely fferent. Tn Pet 
State rtain icles h cannot 


fom, in any other State of the : Union; they are ~+ 4 
articles of consumption which are grown elsewhere 
only in foreign countries and imported thence into 
the United States under heavy e se for transpor- 

ti d custo e California fruit 
grower thus has special advantages en, nowhere 
else in this country, and in this way >, er "All the 

‘or. 





are 

to other States may be — in 
Cal fornia. and ata —s profit than anywhere 
out the larger profits are made in the articles which 
are produced in Asia Minor and —y | Euro; 
such as olives, and olive stony Lag fi 
and raisins, rege vad 

iv is y ech caak 


s mS su suppose, the e vari- 
ous colony enterprises especial g easy condi- 
tions. There are no bi ser ven work is 
ye A — my ~A of ¢ be mad 


racing and Seehtale pol The ll have more 
- portunities for making money at — occupa- 
ey on an ang wasn @ else in the w 
tion on this subject can be had 
wy a aan to E. HAWLEY, Assistant General Traffic 
way, New. York.—Adn..._ 


Se Semone. and a 
to geta 








OBITUARY. 


GOVERNOR’S ISLAND, N. Y., September 23d, 1891. 
DEAR FRIEND: 

Thank you for the opporpanity you give me to say a 
few words concerning Senator 8S. C. Pomeray. 

In 1865, in Washington, after my arrival’ from the 
South to take charge of the new bureau of R. F., and 
A. L., a few men who loved the Congregational order 
met together and discussed the question whether or 
not the time had come for the establishment of a 
Church of such thorough democratic form as our own. 
There were thirteen gentlemen of us who made the 
first substantial move. 

Very soon thereafter the Hon. 8. C. Pomeroy joined 
us, and heartily subscribed to the movement. He at- 


tended service when we held it in a hall before the 
conseeacure the new church on the corner of 10th 





I ber particularly as alwa: 
in his pi on the Sa! Dee He ly ei enjoyed 
ee singing of the old hy “Rock of Ages cle 

pith looks up to Thee, Thou Lamb of Cal- 


var” 8 few’ on the questions that at the time divided 
the are had the utmost breadth. He would make 
or 


in the new 
advocated Hg? ion rather than what has 
ce become a& is,a univer- 





ney wines ~ 





ere) 
or Ex, wee 
‘ "s staunch support, 
a a ven as to x 


ul 
fe 
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a 
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w 
others. Mh Ay and know of 
what I aided materially in giving prectical 
and = oo to the w . is with 
other projects ved the situation marvelously. 
The very ¢ to work and to 
have some of ture. valuable lands 
ually cleared of the occu 
vee : ple h 23 for by their 
ages in sim: ne 
orthy. 
ces, Many, many, , many h thought a planning, 
and bso as ‘were given =F an 
ve no ela’ tl wi 
Tha’ time to I wish 


es make. It is —_ That bp ad, aay 
my standpoint, th that th him, he 
points 4 ch Leame fn contact and faith 
So to the} te the church of his choice, ru, pecially 
of educatfon a Coneresa ational churches, East, West, 
North and South, and Gag mieeonery and co 
= organizations connected with them, never had a 
ore devoted ow. 


truly you! 
OLIVER O. flowsne. Major-General, U.S. Army. 


RELIGIOUS NOTICE. 
AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCTA- 
TION. 


THE Forty-fifth Annual Mocting of he American 
Wiesionery Association will be held in the Euclid 
Avenue Congregational Church (corner of and 


tober 22d. 

e at 3 o’clock P. M.. 

October S at whic peasy Survey ola 
8 











‘ar ‘as possible, t the cuiiend sivenchas will en- 


tertain those who attend ose purposing to be 
— and wishing ment, are requested to 
1 


Mere 5 Committee, Cong’! Rooms, 


C. A. Building, Cle leveland, 
Special rates will be arranged otels for fares 
who de desire to At their own way. 


RAILROAD cero Breer 


ee uke tpee ed, the. delegates i 
rv e delega’ n 
fall jane to Cleveland securi: Pont at 
gee of purchase), and one-th’ ning. 
wi is invited to visit Oberlin on Friday 
forenoon, October 23d, and appropriate exercises have 
n 
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lA mana 


ONLY real 


French Kid Glove 


FOR 


the 





Every Pair Warranted. 


FOR SALE ONLY AT 


JOHN W. HUTCHINSON 


DRY.GOODS STORE, 


6TH AV. AND 16TH ST. 
NEW YORK. 


Sent freeto any part ofthe Country. New 
York Shopping Guide sent free to all ap- 
plicants. 





. CHAPMAN'S 
Internal Disinfectant 


MALARIA. 
aan 


off 
Ny 


ou d 


Microbe of Malaria. 


MR. w. Third Vice Presiden it of the 
Sy tT ae terms: ofthe United States, 
“T have had occasion to onderful bene- 
fits of n’s ma incernal D Disintectane for for _ 
nn in confirmation of its aosketll 
Tasist getting it, or write to the 
GLOBE ¢ CHEMI LCO., OF NEW YORK. 
$1 a bottle. 120 Broadway, N. Y. 





NEW ENGLAND MONUMENT co. 


GRANITE, 


evany in the d 


mold 
Constable Ko Co 
DRESS GOODS. 
PALL FASHIONS. 


French Armures and Diagonals, 
English and Scotch Serges, 
Bedford Cords, 

Cemel’s Hair Stuffs, 

Silk and Wool Vestings, 
trish and Scotch Tweeds. 


Crepe Barge & Wool Crepon 


For Evening Wear. 


EMBROIDERED ROBES, 
eoadovay KR 19th a 


NEW YORK. 


IN SILKS THIS WEEK, 


ON THE MAIN FLOOR 


We exhibit this week another Special im- 
ng of Rich Novelties in Changeable 

oire Antiques, with Satin Stripes; and 
Broches in Pompadour and Metallic effects. 
Bengaline de Soie and Peau de Suede in 
beautiful assortments containing the newest 
tints for Street and Evening Dresses. 


IN THE BASEMENT 


We have a special.sale of Fancy Pongees 
in Woven Figures at 50 cents a yard. They 
contain Light, Medium, and Dark Oolors, 
and are worth 85 cents, 


James McCreery & Co,, 


BROADWAY & lith STREET, 
NEW YORK. 








ine cy af other vic wili there find a 
Enristian i. isa for their treat- 
ment. 4 of ,. 
published, venavanteed 
with this class, Beng “or al for 8 cents. Address 

- BUNTING, Manager. 





MOURNING GOODS 


Silk Warp Henriettas 


$1.25, $1.50, $1.75, $2.00, 
$2,50, $2.75, $3.00. 


Send for samples and mention this paper. 


R. H. Stearns & Co., 


BOSTON. 


CARPETS. 


FALLSTYLES NOW OPEN. 
ROYAL WILTONS. 


(the best wearing carpet made) 
and a full line of 
AXMINSTERS, 
Just received, at about 
THE PRICE OF AN ORDINARY VELVET. 


NEW WEAVE INGRAINS, 
which we believe will wear equal to a body Brussels, 
and in style and effect rich as a Wilton. 
opp PATTERNS IN EXTRA SUPERS 
to close out quickly at greatly reduced prices. 


CURTAINS. 


Special attention is called to our new tmportations of 


EMBROIDERED PUD SH AND DOUBLE 
CED VELOURS 
in Ske —_ rag: - effects. 


LACE CURTAINS, 


in Brasesly; | Renaissance and see: = 
t lowest prices. 


FURNITURE. 


A large assortment i suits and odd pieces, our own 
pholstering. 


Sheppard Knapp & Co., 


SIXTH AVE., 13TH AND 14TH STS. 














‘ Fo ‘or Catalogue & Prices of “Hartman” ” Flexible Wire 
Mats, Picket Fence for Lawns, Cemeteries, Farms, 
etc., write HARTMAN M’F’G Co., Beaver Falls, Penn. 


*” HOLIDAY GIFTS 4 


Diamonds and Watches 
A SPECIALTY. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
Watches, Diamonds, Chains, Rich 
Jewelry and Silverware. 





“THE BENEDICT” 


Only perfect cuff, sleeve 
and Collar Button made, 





c§ jaround across the but- 
J tonhole. 

Strong, durable, and 
can be adjusted with 





perfect ease, No wear or tear. 
This patent back Cah be put on any sleeve button. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME. 
Benedict Building. 
171 Broadway, cor. Cortlandt St., 
NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED 1821. ‘ 





Special Notice. 








pensation. 
who took No {twas gon to _be 
silowed tte Hoarfot Rrastens.. Yt was compose ot 


1 rand ioe ce 





-O’NEILL’S, 


Importers and Retailers. 


Rich Millinery, 
Dry Goods, 
Dress Trimmings, 
Velvets, 
Gloves, Silks, 
Hosiery, Laces 
Ladies’ & Misses’ 
Suits and Oloaks, 
Upholstery Goods, 
Curtains, 
Fine Furniture, 
Clocks, Jewlery, 
Silverware, 
House Furnishing 


Goods, 
China, Glassware. 


SIXTH AVENUE, 20TH TO 21ST STS., N. Y. 

Our ‘Fall and Winter Catalogue, illus 
trating and describing our many lines, now ready, and will be 
mailed free of charge to any address on application. 
your name at once, as the issue will be limited. 


Send in 
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Insurance. 
INSURANCE AND FALLEN BUILD- 
INGS. 


Tue verdict of the coroner’s jury in the 
Park Place disaster is certainly disappoint- 
ing, and if saying so seems like criticising 
an unusually well-selected body of men be- 
cause their conclusion does not agree with 
common opinion, it can only be said that 
common opinion clearly has the known 
facts with it. It was made distinct that if 
the jury rejected the explosion theory, 
the losers would have increased difficulty 
in collecting their insurance; several jury- 
men are fellow-craftsmen of several losers, 
and while we would not imply any con- 
scious bias for this reason it is a fact that 
men do not always know how they are led 
to conclusions, and it may be that the con- 
stant feeling of sympathy for the indi- 
vidual, where he is on one side and a cor- 
poration on the other, inclined the jury to 
give the sufferers the benefit of all doubt 
and render a verdict which could not 
be used against them. 

All the sufferers, who want their insur- 
ance; the owners of the building, who 
want a shield against any claims for dam- 
ages, even if they have no insurance of 
their own to collect; the city officials, who 
want to escape any blame for allowing an 
unsafe use—all these are strongly interest- 
edin making out that some explosion 
threw down the building. We suppose the 
subject will come up, later, when the poli- 
cies are brought into court for collection. 
That it is hard for these sufferers, most of 
whom are entirely without fault, to lose 
their insurance we admit; but what have 
the insurance companies to do with the 
matter unless there was a fire, not in ruins, 
but in a building? Lest anybody fall into 
the usual denunciation and say that the 
companies are seeking to evade their con- 
tracts and perhaps that they inserted a 
proviso in small type which would furnish 
a pretext, observe that the State of New 
York framed the contract for them. It 
provided that ‘if a building, or any part 
thereof, fall, except as the result of fire, 
all insurance by this policy on such build- 
ing or its contents shall immediately cease.’ 
It is to cease ‘ immediately ” — before 
the ruptured parts strike the ground; fire 
may flash out in a second later, but there 

8 no insurance existing. We shall not ar- 
gue the rightfulness of this clause, which 
simply says that a company shall not, by 
insuring against one happening, be liable 
for some other happening quite different. 
Buildings, not bricks, are insured; build- 
ings erect, not buildings thrown down. If 
a foreign power should throw shells upon 
the city and fire a building; if a mob 
should wreck or fire it; if dynamite trans- 
ported through the street should explode 
and shatter it; or if a paving-stone is 
thrown through the window, nobody 
would think of holding insurance compa- 
nies liable. On which side will be placed 
the burden of proof will be & question we 
do not assume to answer. f£ither the pol- 
icy holders must show affirmatively that 
the cause was fire and not otherwise, or 
the companies must show that the build- 
ing did fall otherwise than by fire; as the 
former are plaintiffs and must show that 
there was a fire, it seems to us that they 
will have the burden of proof, simply that 
it occurred in the insurance sense—i.e., be- 
fore fhe fall. It is certain that no one 
now living saw fire before the fall; and 
the decision must go by probabilities only. 
When a building takes fire and falls, the 
fall is-‘an incident to the fire, and any dam- 
age the fall may directly cause is a conse- 
quence of the liability covered by insur- 
ance and is embraced by such insurance, 
just as water damage is. When a build- 
iug falls and takes fire, the case is utterly 
different; there is a heap of material, 
which was never considered at all, and the 
insurance ceases, because the thing insured 
has ceased. Nothing could be clearer and 
juster, by contract and common under- 
standing. Companies might insure against 
all forms and causes of injury to property, 
if they so agreed and if a suitable price 
were charged, just as they might cover all 
happenings to the lives and limbs of occu- 
pants; but in fact they do not so contract. 


4 





In one case a Missouri court said; ‘The | 


material was not insured; the building in 
sured no r existed as such, and it 
ceased to exist by reason of a.peril not in- 
sured against.” “In Wood on Insurance, it 
is stated that “if from any cause outside 
of the peril insured against, as by wind, 
explosion, earthquake, or by any cause, 
the bui falls in pieces, or so much of 
it that it ceases to be a building, and after- 
ward a fire breaks out and destroys the 

me rat Be 

So, if the Park Place ght 
anew to public attention, later, by an at- 
tempt to collect policies which the com- 
panies say had ceased to exist, let us not 
rush at once to denunciation. 


> 


A WAY NOT TO SETTLE. 





By a suit brought recently by Mr. H. 
K. Thurber against the Home Benefit As- 
sociation of this city to collect a certifi- 
cate on the life of the late J. P. K. Miller, 
it that the certificate ‘vas issued 


promptly when due, every two months, 
up to.March of last year. Notice of as- 
sessments had always been sent; but of 
this ‘one no notice was sent, or, at least, 
none was received, so that it became nine 
days overdue; then the money was sent in 
and accepted without hesitation. In May, 
July and November other assessments 
were made, and were paid promptly when 


due; so was one in January last, and then . 


Mr. Miller died, before that month was 
passed. Then the Association declared 
that the certificate lapsed in the previous 
Mareh, and that Mr. Miller was not at 
that time in good health. It is alleged 
that the Association frittered away eight 
a before it would take any definite 
about the claim; then, when it 
Sr dally no longer, it refused payment, 

a so the suit was brought. 

There is a Home Benefit Society, but this 
is the Home Benefit Association. At the 
end of 1889, it reported $59,825 real assets, 
of which $40,825 was actual cash; at the 
end of 1890 this had shrunk to $29,051, of 
which $11,051 was cash. In 1889, 1,914 
certificates were written, for $3,819,150, 
and 1,294 lapsed, for $3,628,734; in 1890, 
960 certificates were written for $2,680,600, 
and.1,809 ta: , for $8,995,750. The Assc- 
ciation is evidently not prospering, but to 
try to wriggle out of obligations through 
such very small and crooked holes is not 
part of thé way to prosperity, however 
great the temptation is from adverse cir- 
cumstances. r. William A. Camp, of 
the New York Clearing House Associa- 
tion, is President; whether he is really 
concerned with it and is familiar w ith its 
failing affairs, or has only lent his name as 
a rehead, as business men so often and 
30 meworthily do, we are not aware, 
nor does it concern the merits of the case. 
But, either way, Mr. Camp is in a position 
he cannot afford to allow. 

Ss 


THE COST AND RETURN IN LIFE 
INSURANCE. 


A clipping we find in an insurance ex- 
change remarks that if it is true, as re- 
ported, that the Prince of Wales has £650,- 
000 insurance on his life, he must be an 
extremely provident and far-seeing man; 
because, if he insured when about thirty, 
the’ annual premium on £650,000 would 
probably be a fifth, certainly not less than 
a sixth of his income, which the para- 
grapher says is not over £100,000 a year. 

he insured at thirty he has already paid 











appears 
in 1888, and assessments on it were paid | 








in premium more than half the amount | 


insured; and if he had accumulated the 
amount of premiums, at compound inter- 
est he would by now have had a larger 
capital sum than the total amount of the 
insurance. 

This is obviously a matter of the relation 


| Unpaid Losses, Dividends, etc 


| Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1891.93,213,230 40 


between cost and result in life insurance, | 


and the amounts involved do not affect 
the result. If life insurance has been a 
bad investment for the Prince of Wales 
(supposing, as we do not at all suppose, 
that he has tried it). it is also a bad one 
for every other man who keeps it up for a 
term of twenty years or more. So let us 
test the 4 The Prince lacks a few 
weeks of years old. At thirty, 
an ain eee , the cost of $650,- 
000 (for we may as well turn the £ into $) 
0-pay have _ A ms ,215 per year, on the 
yment life at $31.10 
this is, as stated, * 'y a fifth” 
income of $100, , and ite total ‘for the 
pe is $404, 300, which is “ more 


regular rate 
ee, the total is $15,145 annually and 
900 for twenty years, so that the 
statement is incorrect in both its particu- 
lars. As for the compounding, if we take 
the larger premium of $20,215 and com- 
und at 4 per cent., we have a total of 
cote .33 In sweut . re if we take the 
Tr premium o' 145, at r cent., 
which is probably as much te Royai 
Highness could have obtained,we have a to- 
a of oi 672. — so Sy cur that 
e would now have “‘a r ital than 
the total amount of the ined! 


than the quite infrequent way of 
in t » at 
fost, baity nent fu 


co. is always 
it by the insurance element 
and treats a policy on life as tho it were 


If every man of 30 could sa 


of knowledge, “N eae thirty 
out Ow! “Now ve- 
years to do it in, what is the safest and 
speediest a and yy ey out my savings 
for accumulati: the case would be oe 
ferent; but it isn't so. Doubtless man 
man has taken ing note, at the en of 


a year, of the — he — gave s ee 
by not insuri property if he y 
known it pice not burn; he did. not and 
could not know, and so he paid for the 
ec rine Half the misunderstanding 

f insurance and the Mage at about it 
ion from forgetting the entary fact 
that insurance always costs something. 
Hence, when you get insurance you are 
getting som as you go. If the 
whole body of who insure one 
another’s lives could get the highest rate 
of compound interest return on their 


premiums, they would be getting in- 
surance for nothing, which is not 
possible. No matter what o ization, 
or what newly devised is or the 


equivalent 4 it is promised, "do not trust 
it. Some will realize enormously, by dy- 
ing early; but we speak of the whole num- 
ber. Life insurance, as insurance, is prof- 
itable—to argue with an anybeay who denies 
that is wasting time; and it is by no means 
bad, as investment, BUT you must never 
separate its investment from its insurance 
element. On the whole, re-affirming that 
it does cost mage che we cannot better 
conclude than by repeatin ow Sead old state- 
ment, always open to challenge and yet 
unchallenged so far as we know: life in- 
surance, kept up, costs, as a maximum, 
the use of the money put in. 








__ INSURANCE. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
MUTUAL: LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


40 Years of Successful Experience. 
_. PURELY MUTUAL. 
particip policy-holder a cheapaties and entitled to 
= in distributions of surplu 


non-forfeiture CS hed “all licies, and 
contalaeeine ost iberal features et before off ore fered. 
Examine its morta oefore insaring y your 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. 


HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


FARRAGUT 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


No, 846 aoa; osh oo No. 60 Cedar 8t 





Wm. H. rs, MS va ag Mo ——" Eckford —_ 
Charles A. Denny, W. F. Shirley, E. E. Eam 
art L. Woodford, a erett ot ne Mu 





CAPITAL, 


JOHN E. LEEFING WELL 
SAMUEL DARBEE, V Vice-Pres’ t and Sec’y. 
1829 


$200,000 





Charter vr Perpetual. 


18 
FRANKLIN 


Fire Insurance Company of Philadelphia. 


.. $400,000 00 
.. 1,770,232 40 

57,787 05 
985,210 95 





ee ey eee ee ee 





AGENCY DEPARTMENT, 





GEORGE F. REGER, Manager, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
ree ee 


pp a ae Rw ttt of the Com- 
following Statement of its affairs on 


The Company has the following Assets, 
viz.: 
United States and State of New York 


OO a alla ian ted di 1a 
Premtam Notes and Bills Receivable...... 1,345,029 39 
7° ER RR OE 198,498 18 

ME scat coosnssoasann $12,527,334 68 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1886 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and canceled. 




















By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 

J.D.. 5 G. DE FOREST, 
W. HE ORE, . D. vel H, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, EDW. ONES, 
JAMES LOW, RG MACY, 
WM. STURGIS, LAW NCE TURNSRE, 
BENJAMIN. H. FIELD, ALDRON P. BROWN, 
WILLIAM DEG . ISAAC B 
WILLIAM H. : MAS LAND, 
HORACE GRAY, SON W. D. 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, LEONARD N. L, 
JOHN L. RIKER, GEORGE L. NICHO 
GEORGE BLISS, GUSTAV. AMSINCK 
©. A. D. WILL, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT USSELL Y, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, JOSEPH A Tt 

ENRY E.HAWLEY, ‘GEORGE W.CAMPHELL, 





CHAS. H. 





VERNON H. puown, 
. H. " HOOKE, 9 PEN ad Vee Ds 
2d Vice- 
LIFE: INSURANCE C0. 
$2,030,530 14 14 


MB nay a 
President. 
Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
Pa pt RATE See ENT policies are is- 


ew England Mutual 
PreN TEAC 1s eemmmmeriebating (255602 64 
Annual Cash distributions are paid upon all pol- 


Every policy indorsed surren- 
der and paid Ly tose yh yt the insured 
is entitled by 


‘al nog 
a raion view any age sent on 








Reserve for reinsurance and all other c' Ps) 
Surplus over all Liabilities. ................+«« a 82 


TOTAL ASSETS, January Ist, 1891... . ..62,960,394 07 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 








not HOW : ‘BIG? 
BUT HOW STRONG? 


THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK, 
Has over $126 of Assets to secure every 
#100 of Liabilities. 


BONDS AND STOCKS OW S OWNED BY THE COMPANY. 








CHARLES A, TOWNSEND; | President. 
GEORGE B. RIPLEY, Vice-President, 


_GBORGE ¥, IDE, Secretary. 
“WM. A. MARSHALL, Actuary, 
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FORTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT 


P OF THE 


New York Life 
INSURANCE CO. 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


JANUARY 1st, 1801. 


Amount of Net Assets, January ist, 1890...........8101,027,322 46 








Less Contingent Sinking Fund (reduced value in securities December 3ist)...... 568,525 11 
$100,458, 797235 
RE VENUE ACCOUNT. 

DORR ine nqs0ss 290220 pscvncctp ins cvgehssmtegphevec cs sath cbacdede $necccvcessene $28,863,854 71 

Less deferred premiums, January Ist, 1990. ..............ccccccccceeececcees 1,635,645 37—$27,228,209 34 

HeneeGlS Gn DAMIAN, GIS 6c odio cbisccdnce pstdcdececdscvcccens déectcovboessete 5,371,235 38 

Less interest accrued January Ist, 1890. ............cccceccccecceneceeceeeees 441,344 64— 4,929,890 74—$32,1587100 
$132,616,897%43 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, and Endowments matured and discounted(including reversionary 


I i 0n0ns 08s dwonbicn dhectagnh onsite nevbecipranienmyaditiinetépandenties $7,078,272 48 
Dividends (including mortuary dividends), annuities, and purchased insurances... 6,201,271 54 

DR Re CB i a5 on. ccicvccvcctdcnes cindscccdbcbbettnchsdects $13,279,544 02 
DEE CA IO a isin ons hic direc daccenai écecoceedtddbecsleusdebacsstessee. 290,257 97 
Commissions (including advanced. and commuted commissions), brokerages, 

SE ORE, PNR BON BOG eins Foctcnssndenciovsaedgcctckesnsens ersencsces 5,400,061 19 


Office and law expenses, rentals, salaries, advertising, printing, etc................. 


1,082,682 8*°§—$29,052,526 04 








$112,564,371 39 


ASSETS. 


Cash on deposit, on hand, and in transilt...............0:sccccsccceceeececcceeececseeeuees $6,348,924 
United States Bonds and other bonds, stocks, and securities (market value, 

SE WER nathgsacdwndvccesccomseeemee. pehsensenvapecedebd cotvenbeueeknes thesteedeseedhes 63,867,546 
WD NE MR cccheck SRC AA AED ieseetdasecc clad Aicdéais Debts 14,341,917 


Bonds and Mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon insured for $15,- 

000,000 and the policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral se- 

itt patn ctr ednhnnanbecsinputiy este pdnan vista dh edenedidinie ebapensseqsecusspancagpecconces 19,446,083 13 
Temporary Loans (market value of securities held as collateral, $5,391,511).......... 4,168,000 00 
*Loans on existing policies (the Reserve on these policies, included in Liabilities, 

amounts to over $2,000,000) 








niin Mapeiinatsds palin de v0es yeon ey ebete devbeetedycbanapebbase 431,108 71 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing poli due subseq to Jan 

BIR Baas scenes si cdscvonccsttedbvocssccnt- csterodenevecacdecccoassnsaccoosegcescncscucecess 1,858,327 00 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of tr issi and coll 

serve on these policies, included in liabilities, is estimated at $2,000,000) 1,421,823 15 
AQP WDNR g 0 9 2554400925000 020585 pupcnsoodvemie geen scocccevesasecdeuceseusiecsses eee 195,812 91 





Market value of securities over cost value on Oompany’s books... . . . 


* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual report 
filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New York. 


TOTAL ASSETS, January ist, 1891..-..... 


74,823 52—112,504,371 


:3,383,438 58 





$1 15,947,809:97 


Appropriated_as follows: . 
Approved losses in course Of PAYMENLE..............205 cececcceccceecceececeeeecceeecees $613,040 54 
Reported losses awaiting proof, CtC...........-..ccscscceecscccccccesscccecccccccceceecess 364,562 44 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented).......................- 39,889 77 
Annuities due and unpaid (claims not presented). .................cccccececccecseeccccee 22,901 83 
Reserved for re-insurance on existing policies (Actuaries’ table 4 per cent. 

MOOTED. 5 coccaichonscccesvececsosinges dagsppedsccensesccscsasonsesesocncceseseces cocceses 99,954,304 00 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance................. piercienes’ -. usadedhdaletcbpnads 54,669 53 


#101,049,359 11 





Surplus, Company’s Pangprd.. 


Consisting of 
Estimated contingent Tontine Surplus Fund.............. ivendiies behind $8,670,539 50 
Wee A I o ain oo cota ss Bokho sb awe tes ceccncscecccpeccecstse 6,227,911 36 


From the undivided surplus, as above, the Board of Trustees have declared a Reversionary dividend to 
participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, avaiiable on settlement of next annual 


premium. 
GROWTH OF THE COMPANY DURING THE PAST DECADE. 


NEW INSURANCE INSURANCE IN ANNUAL 
ISSUED. FORCE, ASSETS, INCOME, 


In the year 1880.. $135,726,916 | Jan. 1, 1881...... $45,183,934 | 1880....... $8,964,719 
In the year 674,500 | Jan. 1, 1886...... 66,564,321 | 1885....... 16,121,172 
In the year 189). . 569,338,726 | Jan. 1, 1891...... 115,947,810 | 1890....... 32,158,100 


Number of policies issued F aeticlaase the year, 45,754. 


New Insurance $159,576,065. 
Total number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1891, 173,469. 


Amount at risk, 3569,338,726. 


TRUSTEES: 


ALEX. STUDWELL, 
WALTER H. LEWIS, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
RICHARD MUSER, 

c. C. BALDWIN, 
EDWARD N. GIBBS, 
Ww. B. HORNBLOWER, 


WM. H. BEERS, President. 
HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, Second Vice-President. 
RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary. 


#14,898,450 86 





WM. H. APPLETON, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
HENRY BOWERS, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
H. C. MORTIMER, 


JOHN N. STEARNS, 
WM. L. STRONG, 
W. F. BUCKLEY, 
HENRY TUCK, 

A. H. WELCH, 

L. L. WHITE. 


THE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Statement for the year ending December 3ist, 1890. 


Assets, . . ° ° ° e e - $147,154,961 20 
Reserve on Policies at 4%, ° ° . ° e ° $136,668,368 00 








Liabilities other than Reserve, e e . ° “ “ 505,359 82 
Surplus, are Viet eel ee ees See 
Receipts from all sources, Ste skh me eet ee 34,978,778 69 
Payments to Policy-Holders, . . . . . . . 16,973,200 05 
Risks ° e > ‘6 49,188 policies, 160,985,985 58 


Risksinforce, . . . . «. 206,055 policies, 638,226,865 24 





THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: ‘ 
Real Estate and Bond & rte herony -00 Loans, . . . $76,529,231 72 
United States Bonds and other Securities, . ° - « 51,311,631 54 
Loans on Collateral Securities, ages 8,624,400 00 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at interest, . 98,656,441 59 
Interest accrued, Premiums deferred, etc. . . . . 7,133,256 35 


$147,154,961 20 


I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 











From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual, 





The business for 1890 shows INCREASE over that of 1889, as follows: 





In Assets, . ‘ . : $10,753,633 18 
In Reserve on Policies ‘and ‘Surplus, ‘ Z ‘ ‘ 4 10,554,091 94 
In Receipts, ° ° ° r . ° 3,859,759 07 
In P. nts to Policy-holders, ° ° e ° : ° 1,772,591 67 
In assumed, ee Perr {oy 4,611 policies, 9,383,502 21 
In Risks in force, . 7" r é - 23,745 policies, 72,276,931 32 
isks Risk: ents to 
- Year, Pr coo Outstanding, Pole Halders. Receipts. Assets, 


1884... $34,681,420. . .$351,789,285.. $13,923,062 19. ..$19,095,318 41. .$103,876,178 : 
1885... 46,507,139... 368,981,441... 14,402,049 90... 20,214,954 28.. 108,908,967 5 
1886... 56,832,719... 393,809,203... 13,129,103 74... 21,187,176 67.. 114,181,963 24 
i887... 69,457,468... 427,628,933... 14,128,423 60... 23,119 922 46.. 118,806,851 88 
1888... 103,214,261... 482,125,184... 14,727,550 22... 26,215,982 52.. 126,082,153 56 
1889... 151,602,483... 565,949,934... 15,200,608 38... 31,119,019 62.. 136,401.828 02 
1890... 160,985,986... 638,226,865... 16,973,200 05... 84,978,778 69.. 147,154,961 20 
New York, January 28th, 1891. 








BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


Samugt E. Sprovutrs. | Oriver HARRIMAN. S. Van Renssecagr CruGcer.| THzopore Morrorp. 
Lucivs Rosinson, Henry W. Situ. Cuartes R, HENDERSON. Witutam Bascock, ‘ 

- Samuet D. Bascocx. | Ropert OryrnHant. Georce Buiss. Preston B, Pivums. 
Grorce S. Cor. Gerorce F. Baker. Rurus W. PeckHam. Stuyvesant Fisx. 
Ricuarp A. McCurpy.| Jos. THompson. - Hopart Herrick, Avucustus D, JuILuAaky, 


James C, HoLpen. UDLEY OLCOTT. mu. P. Dixon. Cuartes E, MILier. 
Hermann C, Von Post.| Freperic Cromwe.t.| Ropert A. GRANNISS. ames W. Husrep. 
ALEXANDER H. Rice. utien T. Davies. Henry H,. Rocers. ALTER R, GILLETTE. 
Lewis May. OBERT SEWELL. Jno, W. AUCHINCLOss, James E, GRANNISS. 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-PRESIDENT, 


WALTER R. GILLETTE, General Manager. ISAAC F. LLCYD, 2d Vice-President. 
WILLIAM J. EASTON, Secreta FREDERICK SCHROEDER, Assistant Sec’ y- 
ARCHIBALD N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 


MORY McCLINTOCK, a>.. F. 1. A., Actuar i 
JOHN TATLOCK, ~~ Assistant Actuary. ARLES * PERRY, ", 2d Assistant Actuary. 


FREDERIC CROMWELL, Som 
JOHN A. FONDA, Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM P. SANDS, Cashier, 
EDWARD P. HOLDEN, Assistant Cashier. 


WILLIAM G. DAVIES, General Solicitor. 
¢& 








WILLIAM W. RICHARDS, Comptroller. 


Mepicat Directors: 
_GUSTAVUS Ss. WINSTON. M. ue EJ I. - MARSH. M.D. 


Continental 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from Statement made January Ist, 1891. 


GRANVILLE M. WHITE, M.D 





Cash Capital..................... 81,000,000 00 
Reserve for Insurance in 

MOTCE, CLC... 2.6... cece eceeeeeees 2,985,328 79 
Net Surplus....................... 1,602,620 05 
Policy-holders’ Surplus...... 2,602,620 05 
Gross Assets....................65 5,587,948 84 





SAFETY FUND D POLICIES ISSUED. 
F. C. MOORE, President. 


CYRUS PECK, Vice-President and W-'& FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
Secretary. F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY EVANS, 2nd Vice-President | J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 
and Secretary A. D. 
EDWARD LANNING, ) . 
WM. A. HOLMAN, ( Ass’t See’ys, | . a a 


MAIN OFFICE: 1850. 1891. 
100 Broadway, New York 


cm neranen, sere encom basemen | THE UNITED STATES 


Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


J. J. MCDONALD, Manager Western Department, | Life Insurance Company, 


J. M. ALLEN, President. 


Chicago, Ill. 
R. J. TAYLOR, General Adjuster. IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
GEO. E. KLINE, Assistant to General Manager. - , 1888, 1889. 1890, 
D. B. WILSON, Manager Pacific Coast Department, NeW,Insurance 
San F * — written....... 5, 955,157 
os , Cal. A. SE $6,335,065 50 $8,463,625 00 $11,955,157 00 











I 
RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. Insurance in 25,455,249 00 29,469,590 00 35,395,462 50 
STATE MUTUAL ©. Be SRAM OR Ser” 
WHEEL WRIGHT “Assistant Secretary. 
Th 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. are the the CONTINUA BLE Wa POL OLICY whine ace 


CEO. H. BURFORD, President. 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, | “Ww STANDEN, A 
A. G. B i! b LOCK ’ Ne . sident. femnity in the event oof death fest possible, eg of 2. 





A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Director. 


t lo le 

t cash o ad the GUARANT 4 

nuary 1st, ROME POLICY y which embraces every Sabenbte = 

ASSETS ages = 88.996.572 1§ eS, ee Sam i cee = 

ITIES. eee eee eee eee eens py COLLATERAL ae TRITY — aLOaN 

SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $906,257 74 in accordance with the terms and conditions of these 

Cash surrender values stated in every and policies. 

guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non- itar > law — 

NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway, Seer ary iii addres 3 Sk FPNEY, Super, 
tendent t S Agencies, at Home 


C. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agt. 
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Old and Young. 


AROUSE THEE, DROOPING SPIRIT! 


BY LAURA SANFORD. 








SOMETIMES when the earth is brightest, 
Clothed in glowing gauze of springtime, 
And the sky without a shadow; 

In the heart there lies a sorrow 

That obscures the clearest sunlight, 
And disrobes all scenes of beauty, 

And so darkens the pure azure 

That the world is but a gravestone, 
And the sky, a pall of mourning! 

For, it is not Nature’s magic 

That brings tidings of her blessing, 
And inspires the soul with gladness; 
But the sympathy she offers 

When our own joy calls unto her, 

And responsive she gives answer. 

In the heart there is a language 

That the winds of heaven hearing 
Simply set to chords harmonic; 

Only when the soul lies brooding - 
In a dark and lonely prison 

Vainly breathes the air elysian; 

Form and fragrance, light and color, 
Knock too lightly to be heeded,— 

Till a voice within, awakening, 

Cries, ‘‘ Arouse thee, drooping spirit! 
Open wide thy darkened windows, 
Fling the bars down of thy portals; 
Greet thy guests, who cloaked as pilgrims, 
May be ‘ unaware,’ good angels 
Bringing palms of consolation!” 


Se 


ONCE: BUT NOT TWICE. 





BY EDWARD IRENAZ.US STEVENSON, 





I. 


THE five o’clock express from New York 
came swiftly into the little railroad station 
at Marengo. There was all the assurance 
marking its daily advent. The lamps in 
the cars twinkled for the train’s length, 
in pale accord with a clear, yellowish De- 
cember sky. Against that, the roofs of 
the little New Jersey town, so heroically 
named, and the black boughs and twigs of 
the leafless trees defined themselves in 
sharp silhouet. The winter moon was 
Presently the bustle of the train’s 
incoming diminished. The commuting 
husbands, their wives, full of the day’s 
shopping or the matinée—a traveling va- 
riety troupe, billed for Marengo’s town- 
hall ‘‘for one night only”; dog carts, drags 


rising. 


and hacks, they all filtered away presently. 
The of the receding train 
ceased among the hills. 

‘* One minute, Mr. Jaques; here’s a let- 
ter for you,” said Hampden, the postmas- 
ter, toa man stepping lightly across the 
station. Outside, a trap and a trim Negro 
boy and a nervous Gordon setter awaited 


last echoes 


this last lingerer of importance. 

Jaques held the letter under the light. 
He looked at it sharply. He was thirty- 
four. He was practically alone in the 
world. He lived in solitary comfort, not 
to say luxury, out on the old Jaques place, 
four miles from the railroad. He had in- 
herited it from his father, his boyhood’s 
home. Years had told lightly on this 
man’s graceful, easy personality and har- 


monious youthfulness of face. Emotions 
were still easily reflected init. Disbelief 
gave placeto surprise. He recognized the 
handwriting on the envelop. An odd 


twist came to his thin lips as he opened it. 
So considerable a number of closely written 
sheets anybody might be excused from 
reading in that draughty waiting room. 
Whether this entered into Jaques’s decision 
or not, it was plain, after an instant, that 
he was not going to read that letter till he 
chose-td do so. He frowned—then laugh- 
ed a little quite to himself—and last, slip- 
ping it into his pocket, he hurried to his 
trap. He set the black horse into a swing- 
ing pace for home. 

Jaques laid the letter beside his uncom- 
panioned dinner-plate, and then went up- 
stairs to change his coat. Either he felt 
no curiosity as to the letter’s contents, or 
else he had made up his mind not to in- 
dulge it, till certain surrounding condi- 
tions pleased him. But, at last, he sat 
down to dinner. Then he unfolded the 
communication. The servant came and 
went, with less and less attention from his 
‘master. Jaques laid leaf after leaf aside, 
now absolutely intent on their burden. 
And thus did the letter run: 





Il. 
No. — WEsT 43d STREET, 
December 12th, 188-. 
Dear Saladin: [His old nickname from 
the writer made Jaques smile a trifle grim- 
ly.] It would be strange, if you are not sur- 
prised at seeing, first, my handwriting, and 
second, at its flowing out over so many 
pages as this communication is likely to 
cover. I have not written your name on an 





envelop—you have not addressed a line or 
two to me in—well, let us not reckon the un- 
kindly period, especially to-night. Has it 
been my fault or yours, old fellow? Hasit | 
been my folly or yours? That strange, that 
sudden difference between us! That sharp 
alteration in our mutual intimacy that 
will not call a quarrel, and that I blush to 
admit a misunderstanding, has kept us from 
more than the casual bow in the street or 
the few unemotional phrases, if face to face. | 
How could it all have come about thusin- | 
flexibly? Yetstop! I do not want to ask 
that or any other likeenigmato-night. Let 
the past be the past! Let what is bitter in 
it be sweetened. We may find some healing 
bough to cast into the current. Can we 
not? 

When last I met you—a year ago, wasn’t 
it? you willremember that we agreed to 
consider our dispute closed, even if our in 
timacy was not to be renewed. The trouble’s 
source had no longer existence. We had 
quarreled for little, after all! It was under- 
stood that there was to be peace between us. 
Not a word about anything beyond peace? 
I think not—at that time. I have not writ- 
ten to you since, I know, by way of further 
holding out the olive branch. Salaam 
aleikoum!,. 

Well—to-night is an anniversary! I sit 
here remembering it and listening to the 
rain that is sweeping across Longacre 
Square. An anniversary of what? Ah, 
dates were never a strong point with you or 
me during those days when in college and 
out of it, you and I used to walk the high- 
road of life more closely together than do 
many close friends, and crammed ourselves 
up in chronology and political history, for 
occasional speeches at the primaries we now 
and then graced with our most sweet voices. 
You do not, I fancy, recall the significance 
of this December day. Forgotten many less 
auspicious ones since, and brushed away the 
separation that the years have maintained, 
I say ‘‘ God bless you, old fellow! I first met 
you fifteen years ago to-day!’’ You were 
twenty and I twenty-two; and each of us 
undergoing a Columbia examination, in 
very justifiable doubt of our respective get- 
tings through. Somehow we discerned, each 
the other, as a friend indeed, if emphat- 
ically a friend, in need. 

Fifteen years, Saladin! <A large slice out 
of the lives of any two mortals. ‘ Painless- 
ly and easily extracted ”’ as say the dentists’ 
signs. Yes, life is short, at its best, with a 
vengeance. It seems almost a pity to the 
man that childhood wastes so much of it. 
Is that brutal? Is it unkind to earlier 
youth, and unappreciation, I wonder? But 
—for living gayly and. carelessly, and as a 
cheery animal the years seem so ample; and 
for doing what a man can do and thinking 
whata man may think, for taking up what 
is worth the picking and for casting aside 
that not worthy its carriage, the space al- 
lowed is too brief, too brief! Childhood and 
boyhood, shirk and shorten so much! 

Fifteen years! They have altered us little, 

I believe—at least you, whom I have rarely 
seen for seven of them, I am assured, by 
common friends luckier than I, are wonder- 
fully unchanged in your outward self. A 
few lines in your face, a little deepening of 
the setting of your clear eyes, a trifle more 
girth to your figure—that seems to others’ 
sight and mine about all, so Harrison of ’75 
tells me; and Harrison was always jealous 
of you and even of your good looks, and I 
dare venture, bears a little of that rankle 
to-day. As for me—well, my long illness of 
two years ago, has lately thinned me some- 
what. I haven’t been able to take the world 
and fate so carelessly as you. Newspaper 
work is not the easiest. A man ages in 
writing—even love stories. Still, I believe 
my glass and (with a reasonable discount) 
my acquaintance, when they point the fin- 
ger at me also as one that Time has dealt 
somewhat delicately with. “By cracky, 
Macray!”’ exclaimed Lancaster, when I en- 
countered that old chum of ours, at the 
Hoffman House the other evening—‘ by 
cracky, but you ain’t changed a mite since 
we were all graduates together up town. 
Beats all!” I stood treat handsomely for 
Lancaster after this flattering unction; and 
I quote that little declaration of his (Lan- 
caster is bald and just as gawky and shrewd 
and eccentric as to his cravats and deport- 
ment as of old) because it bears on—well, my 
forthcoming request. 


whether the consulship of Plancus be very 
remote, or even the almond tree’s flourish- 
ing imminent, provided friendship between 
man and his brother stand, unflagging, the 
test of time? ’Tis much if one human heart, 
which we have long ago grappled to our 
own with hooks of steel, is still dear and 
still intelligible to us. ‘ Nothing is better 
than love,” says Swinburne’s hapless leper. 
I say amen to it, if it always might mean a 
regard so well placed, a passionate affection 
as sincere and tried, and a unity of ideas, 
tastes, likes and dislikes as close as ours— 
was! Nothing is better than love! when it 
can knit souls as happily, each for the other, 
as seemed our mutual fortune. 

For, college days over, and each of us 
reading law—rarely thinking it, Iam sorry 
to believe—by day in old Judge Gates’s office, 
and spending our nights where and how we 
listed, what an inseparable team we made? 
We haunted the avenue, each fine after- 
noon. Our hats went off to the same ac- 


| quaintances, who must have smiled at never 


greeting one of us without the other. Do 
you recall those regular Saturday nights at 
the theater, you paying for the tickets one 
week, I for the next, by which device we 
managed to see and criticise and grow en- 
thusiastic or disgusted over pretty much 
everything in New York worth seeing? and 
over plenty that wasn’t? How we sparred 
concerning favorite actors and actresses; 
how we strove in unresigned impatience to 
convert each other from opinions that 
seemed fearfully erroneous! And our simple 
adventures! Do you remember the night 
that the young lady fainted at Clare Mor- 
ris’s Alixe? You gallantly bore her out 
into the lobby, with her father, afterward 
confessing to me your private wondering if 
you weren’t meeting the future Mrs. 
Jaques under such interestingly romantic 
circumstances? (Not so, however.) How 
exactingly we used to follow the stage busi- 
ness, and trace each detail of a performance 
from. our favorite front seats! We felt as if 
we were part of the piece; we represented 
that special public which comedians most 
devote themselves to entertaining. I en- 
joyed those old theatrical nights. The worst 
play would go with a good grace under such 
auspices to-day. The theater nowadays I 
seldom attend, and never come back from 
in a tenth part of that glow of satisfaction 
you and I used to experience! But that, I 
suppose, is only natural. How is it with 
you? 

And, vary as our tastes and predilections 
might where the plays and play-actors came 
into consideration, there was seldom a point 
of difference, an unshared like or dislike 
where music was concerned, during our long 
and enthusiastic servitude to it. Almost a 
servitude it was. Was ever so omnivorous 
a musical craze? How we used to sit side 
by side, spell-bound through, I fear, indif- 
ferent performances of all pur favorite 
operas! and walk home in starlight softly 
whistling Gounod, or raving Verdi, or car- 
ried away headlong by the tide of Wagner- 
ism! Whatendless musical jests and allu- 
sions and quotations we kept oscillating 
between us that were the leit-motive of our 
intimacy. It puzzles me to-day to tell just 
when we first took to calling a certain 
prima-donna of impaired excellence the 
Sweet Squealer; or a barytone of note 
that it was our fortune to hear pretty 
often “‘ the good Adolf.”’ Rather diffidently, 
too, but with an innocent curiosity and 
much self-gratulation, we found our way 
behind, at least, the operatic curtain, and 
flourishing our little Italian and French 
and German fairly penetrated Bohemia, 
with some misgivings but increasing de- 
light, and came to know a few Fausts and 
Fidelios and Normas and Valentines, as 
stalwart or portly men of family, or as 
matronly stage-queens. 

But our musical evenings abroad, and the 
sweet sound of those orchestras and singers 
that fifteen years make into an a travers 
chants matter, are less tenderly green in my 
thought than our quiet hours of duets and 
extemporizing and—oh, audacious word!— 
composing together in that quiet little sec- 
ond floor back we shared. On rainy even- 
ings it often held a great deal of happiness. 
What a pair we were to work our course 
together through Mozart’s E Flat Sym- 
phony, a quatre niains, or become most 
stupendously excited in storming through 
the finale of Beethoven Fifth; or, trembling 
with an ecstasy, two high-strung young 
natures made no attempt to conceal, devote 
whole nights to Schumann. To this day, I 
can never hear his “‘ Overature, Scherzo and 
Finale’’ but Iam carried back to one even- 
ing when we first played it through to- 
gether, and you jumped up from the stool 
in pure excitement, crying out that the 
piece was too wonderful!—you could play it 
no longer. I had to pacify your strained 








Ah, my dear Saladin! What matters it 


time. Were we a pair of fools—or not? I 
think not. By the by, we never were in- 
formed how the few other people in that 
house relished those long protracted musi- 
cales. I don’t know. If they objected they 
never complained. If they suffered without 
complaint, let us give them the Martyrs’ 
crown. The other day I came across the 
set of “‘ Variations” you wrote, printed (at 
your own expense, of course) and dedicated 
to me. It was dusty in the portfolio, and 
by it lay the waltzes and songs we “‘ collab- 
orated’’; and up-stairs, I am sure, rest in 
secure tranquillity, our bold attempt at 
nothing less than an operetta, which, how- 
ever, did not advance beyond its first act. 
Do you “keep up your music” nowadays? 
There is always a piano in my rooms. Some- 
times exceedingly good music is thence 
evolved by others; but none, good or bad, 
by me. I have not touched a keyboard in 
two or three years, save one Sunday last 
summer, down at a little church on Long 
Island. The organist asked me to try his 
instrument. First I said no. Then I said 
yes. So I played the collection boxes up 
and down the aisle, with an offertory that 
you wrote down, one spring evening long 
ago. I was glad I did not have to use my 
eyes for notes. : 

What endless stock of other than artistic 
jokes and passwords we two kept current! 
Fragments of them recur to me, often 
enough; some thatI can no longer estab- 
lish with their due meaning. Do you 
remember how we always termed a dollar a 
** Rosina ’”’; for some trivial and unaccount- 
able reason? Why should we never have al- 
luded te acertain worthy elderly gentleman 
except as the ‘‘B-a-a-dger?”’ or toan equally 
worthy hostess, whom we both heartily re- 
spected, but whose vagaries amused us,save 
as The Old Angel? or, again to dignified 
Miss. Z. otherwise than under that deeply 
allegorical phrase, of stern significance 
“The KEiserne Jungfrau.”” To whom 
save you and me, could the descriptive noun 
“Cilician” possess so mirthful a signi- 
ficance?—and I should tremble for that in- 
tellect that attempted to unravel the mazes 
of all our figures of speech and bywords, ad 
dementiam! Foolish all these trifles. But 
all follies that were better than some 
that amuse other chums; and all of asort that 
we cans mile at to-day without a blush. Our 
music, too, kept us from learning steps in 
the Danse Macabre that might make us 
nowdays limp. 

Your singular tact and that simplicity of 
tastes and nature kept your money from 
ever being the barrier between us that wealth 
so often grows. I had but just enough. 
You had somuch. To the last, so delicate- 
ly, so like the gentlemen of the old days you 
used to delight to read of, were you, that I 
never thought of your riches save as an ac- 
cessory to yourself, the gilt frame that was 
nothing compared to the portrait it protect- 
ed. Yet how gracefully, in a thousand 
matters, here and there, did you smcoth my 
way for me, week in and week. out? You 
used to lighten this or that passing burden, 
bestow now one now another pleasure, other- 
wise not for us both. 

It is said that in all friendship exists the 
leader and the led. Which ledin ours? 
Who set the pattern oftenest for thought or 
act? I do not believe there was much prece- 
dence there. It seemed as if the same no- 
tions came at the same instant. And did 
ever two men come to understand one an- 
other as we did—words, looks, even thoughts, 
it often seemed—or get tocatch the very ele- 
vation or depression of our emotional at- 
mosphere, as if by an invisible barometer? 
Ah, I can see myself, once more, hurrying 
ing up town to our den, some afternoon 
when Iwas the later, or coming up the 
stairs late of an evening; and as I opened 
the door and caught sight of your face, or 
very attitude—presto! I looked toward life, 
as did your spirit, and not, perhaps, as mine 
had done a second earlier! So was it with 
yourself, in your turn. 

Then came your betrothal; your wedding. 
That calamity, for such it was to me, was 
not sudden. I foreknew it a little, I faced 
it with a rigid philosophy. You divined 
that, but did not say so. I had always an 
ticipated your marriage with your cousin. I 
admired her heartily. But when she and I 
regarded each other ‘as actual rivals, and 
when I knew that a newer and more pas- 
sionate emotion than our regard must push 
that to the wall and pass by rejoicing, I was 
heart-sore; I hated the world. Do many 
friends have such strange talks as that last 
one of ours was? “All shall be the same! 
Do you not see it?”” You asked, half-apolo- 
getically, pleadingly; and then I answered 
sharply: “‘No, nothing is tie same! You 
know my views as to that! I will not have 
such a friend’s divided regard, such a 
friend’s permissive intimacy, a spurious 





nerves and regulate my own at the same 


confidence, It is bound to be that forever, 
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I had rather have none! The day you marry 
you go your ways and I mine, diverging 
step by step, but ever diverging. It is the 
end.” The end I made it, apace—I, not you. 
Love and pride are old yokemates. 

Well, why have I thus run through this 
story of our past, your story and mine, to- 
night? while the rain falls in chill torrents 
over New York’s roofs, and you are, I dare 
say, reading Balzac or a London review in 
the somber library at the Manor. I remem- 
ber it so clearly, and will warrant it scarcely 
changed by an article of furniture since I 
last saw it, nearly seven years ago. 

First, because the tale has lengthened 
pleasantly, under my hand, surrounded my 
table here with such kindly ghosts of the 
past, warmed away from my heart all dis- 
agreement and the torpor of long severance, 
that I fancied it might do the same grace to 
yours. Has it? And, second, because I have 
an odd, whimsical favor to ask of you, the 
last point in this long letter of retrospect. 

This itis. You are alone now, too much 
alone, Ifear. Soam I. What sundered us— 
material or immaterial—has vanished. Can 
we not make the odd psychologic experi- 
ment of reviving our old selves, of leading 
them up from the past, in some measure, 
and of adapting them to the present? Can 
not we bring about once more some part of 
the harmony, the intimacy that, I am sure, 
has never been matched for either of us, 
otherwise, and cannot be? Come, the years 
have not been so many, after all. So much 
of our earlier identities holds good still that 
imagination will not be much called into 
exercise. Never was there a more auspi- 
cious hour for such a redivivus. Can we not 
begin to see each other much as once we did, 
and define how we can pull together to-day? 
Beliefs, tastes, all the souvenirs of our 
former community of spirit—these are still 
our capital to start in upon so piquant an 
experiment. Piquant? It is a frivolous 
word. Let it stand for my writing a more 
earnest one. Can we not agree, that for six, 
no for three months, you and I will resume, 
so far as is practicable—and as it happens it 
ought to be decidedly such for both—the old 
intimacy and friendship, if that shall bud 
and bourgeon anew, with it? You have good 
servants at the Manor. Leave the house to 
them and spend half of your week, every 
other day and night, if you can, every 
day and night here, with me, in our 
old roomy quarters, that I have merely 
widened and made yearly more habitable 
as beseems a prosperous journalist, like my 
present self. Or, a night or so in each week 
the Manor shall find me under its roof. In- 
stead of the review or the newspaper, we 
will take up Mozart and Schumann and 
Rubinstein and Wagner, according to our 
old (and new) lights. Society shall see us 
again, old man. Even if most of the fair- 
faced girls we used to bow to are married 
and in the matriarchs, and many of the men 
in portly fatherhood—n’importe, all the 
faces will not be strange to us, nor will we 
tread alone deserted banquet halls. Come, 
then, try this novel experiment with me! 
It ought to succeed, and mean a new re- 
mainder of life to both of us—that new 
world which is our old, that old world 
which shall be our new! 


Let us be businesslike and begin this | 


happy intent with—aninaugural. Next Fri- 
day night’s opera is ‘ Faust.” They wiil 
sing it in German, but no matter; Gounod 
is always Gounod. Here is a ticket. Do 
you recognize the check number? Our old 
seats, Saladin! Iinduced the management 
to send me the same ones in the same row of 
this flaring,yellow gorgeous,new opera house 
they have built. (One of them will ever be 
at your service for the rest of the season.) I 
have an unpostponeable dinner with a busi- 
ness friend that evening, so I cannot ask you 
to meet me earlier. But at a few minutes 
before the curtain rises, I want you to come 
sauntering down the aisle in the old way, 
looking as nearly as may be your old self, 
just as you used to do on evenings when we 
did not dine before the opera together. You 
will slip into your chair and clap your hand 
on my knee, and exclaim: “ Well, old man, 
is it going to be good to-night, do you 
think?” and we will walk home together 
after the music is done, and talk it over; 
and, later, what part of this letter or the 
past seems to need further reference. And 
the first step will be taken to bringing back 
to you and me a fellowship, a sunlight and 
a tranquillity and a beauty that life has too 
long lacked; and that, please God! we two 
shall find again. Da not trouble yourself to 
write. Your advent on Friday shall be my 
answer. Come, and believe me, 
Ever yours, DouGLas MACRAY. 


Ii. 


Could one have watched the expressions 
that pursued one andther on the face of 
the man who read this letter, seated in 











the lonely room by himself, he could have 


had little trouble in divining the effect. | the girls, if there was not too much of it. 


Jaques did not taste even a mouthful 
more, presently; and soon left the man to 
clear away the table. He walked into his 
library and shut the door. He sat down 
before his fire and thought. Presently he 
rang the bell. ‘Telephone this message 
to the station at once, George,” he said. 
The man took the dispatch and withdrew. 
It ran: 

* Expect me Friday at the opera, without 
fail. The experiment must succeed. 

“ SALADIN,” 
TV: 
FROM THE NEW YORK “ TIMES’ OF SATUR- 
DAY, DEC. —, 189-. 

‘““We regret to record among the list of 
déceased journalists, the death of Mr. Dou- 
glass Macray, well known through the art 
and literary columns of the Signal, which 
sad incident occurred suddenly late on Fri- 
day evening, as that gentleman was enter- 
ing his cab to go from the Century Club to 
the Metropolitan Opera House. The disease 
that so unexpectedly closed Mr. Macray’s 
busy career was angina pectoris, which Mr. 
Macray had anticipated might some day 
prove fatal to him, on the briefest possible 
notice. He was taken to his apartments, 
not very distant, but life was extinct. An 
old friend of Mr. Macray’s, Mr. Bertram 
Jaques, of Marengo, was in town to meet 
the deceased by appointment at the opera, 
and awaited him at the performance; but 
on his continued absence became anxious 
and went to his friend’s residence to in- 
quire the cause of his delay. Mr. Jaques 
arrived at Mr. Macray’s apartments, just as 
the body of his friend reached the house, 
and at once took it and the funeral arrange- 
ment (elsewhere announced) in his personal 
charge. Mr. Macray was relatively a young 
man. He left no family.’ 

New YorK City. 

me ————— 


AN ODD NAME. 





BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD: 





A LITTLE lad, unknown to fame, 
Had an uncommon Bible name; 
And one that is not often heard, 
So very seldom ’tis conferred. 


And yet, that you may have a hint, 
I'll say that in appears in print 

In David’s sacred Psalms, where it 
Becomes a part of Holy writ. 


When Israel sang their songs of praise, 
A higher note of joy they’d raise; 

And this one word of praise and prayer 
Was loudly echoed then and there. 


Yet much I doubt if Jewish lad 
E’er bore the name this Gentile had; 
And yet ’twas very sweet to hear, 
And soft and pleasant to the ear. 


And oh, the mother of the boy 

Called out his name with pride and joy; 
A funny name, I must confess, 

And what it was you’ll have to guess. 





But as ’twould puzzle you, no doubt, 
To find this queer enigma out; 
I’ll tell you in these few lines more, 
That SELAH was the name he bore. 
New YorRK, N. Y. 
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A BRAVE TRANSGRESSOR. 


BY S. BAYARD DOD, 








**You’Lu be with us Chub, won’t you?” 
said a young fellow of sixteen, who stood 
a full head taller than any of the knot of 
boys gathered round him, on the play- 
ground of Edgehill school. 

“Yes; yes,” echoed the others; ‘‘ Chub 
must be there.” 

** We want Chub.” 

“‘The fun of the whole thing is to see 
Chub dip in.” 

‘“Yes, Pll be there. What is it, and 
where is it?” said the little red-cheeked, 
blue-eyed, curly-headed fellow, who was 
the youngest boy at school, and answered 
to the name of Chub. 

He was a sweet little chap in looks, and 





to kiss him; and Chub would stand it from 


His nickname was a sore trial to him, 
at first. He had won it, in early child- 
hood, with his own crooked, little tongue. 

His sister Isa could never restrain her 
admiration of a pretty boy; and Chub was 
a beauty, when he was younger, with his 
long flaxen curls, for which some fairy 
godmother had spun golden threads to 
twine among the hair; with great blue 
eyes wide open, as if on a quest for the 
Holy Grail, or some such marvel. Then his 
big sister used to snatch him up in her 
arms and kiss him, on the slightest provo- 
cation, and call him ‘‘Cherub.” And 
gradually his name drifted into the form 
which his baby tongue gave it when he 
gravely declared to strangers, who stopped 
him on the street, that his name was 
Chub Fisher; for his real name happened 
to be Robert Fisher; and, when the 
quaint combination made the hearers 
laugh, Chub was pleased. But this was 
long ago, when he was a mere child, and 
the home tradition would be out of place 
at school. 

** At school,” he said, sitting, with his 
chubby little legs crossed, nursing his 
knee, as is the manner of boys, and grave- 
ly instructing Isa, ‘‘I wish to be called 
Robert.” 

‘*T should think Bob would be better,’ 
said Isa. ‘‘ It is easier for the boys to say 
Bob than Robert.” 

«The boys will have a great many harder 
names than that to learn in history,” sen- 
tentiously answered Chub. 

‘Oh, yes, said Isa,” smiling. ‘‘I did 
not mean that it was too hard for them; 
but Bob is a better name to shout.” 

**T don’t think so,” said Chub, ‘‘ You 
just try it on, Robert;” and, suiting the ac- 
tion to the word, he shouted, in his shrill 
soprono, and made Isa’s cars ring with 
“* Raa-bert!” 

** You see,” he said, triumphantly, as 
she clapped her fingers to her ears. 

**T hear,” she said, ‘‘and am sure that 
it’s a fine name to shout: and Robert it 
shall be, Chub.” 

Now Isa meant to hold to this agree- 
ment; but when she came to the school 
and saw Chub, after a few weeks’ sepa- 
ration, the enthusiasm of the moment 
got the better of her, and she shouted 
ed ‘*Chub.” The boys heard it; and, in 
one hour, ‘‘ Chub” had supplanted ‘‘ Rob- 
ert,” which had enjoyed a reign of only 
one month and two days. 

At first, as we said, Chub was wofully 
mortified, and the hot tears came so near 
the surface that not every one of them 
was driven back. But the boys said it 
kindly, and seemed to like him better as 
‘*Chub” than they had as ‘‘ Robert,” and 
so he came to like the name. Then, too, 
it gave the boys a chance for some first- 
rate jokes, and Chub was fond of a joke, 
especially of boy’s jokes; grown up ones 
he did not care so much about; they were 
not so very funny. 

He paid Isa up, tho, in the Christmas 
vacation; he never answered her at all 
unless she called him Robert in full. 

**But what is it, and where is it?” 
Chub’s question is waiting for an answer. 
He had accepted without hesitation, be- 
cause he knew that, wherever Phil Bur- 
ton wanted him to go, he was sure to 
have a good time; but still he would like 
to know what sort of a good time this par- 
ticular one was to be. 

‘* It’s a box from home,” said Phil. Chub 
had experienced a Burton box, and knew 
that it was unequaled by anything that 
he could remember or imagine. The min- 
gled odor, as the lid was lifted, while the 
group clustered around it, was ineffable 
and indescribable; the array of home dain- 
ties inside, each in a separate pasteboard 
compartment, was the very acme of temp- 
tation; if that can be called tempting 
which does not offer the least resistance 


temper too, and was the favorite at school, | to its instant enjoyment. There was al- 


as he was at home and everywhere. 


ways one box, tightly tied, and packed 


His place, as the youngest, gave him a | with cotton and tissue paper, which would 
sort of preferment, among the boys, and a | have had an air of mystery, save that ex- 
protection, which Chub was inclined,some- | perience (the best of masters in such af- 
times, to resent. He was willing to be | fairs as this) assured them that it held a 
petted, and let into the fun of the older | black fruit-cake, with ornamental, snow- 
boys; but he drew the line at kissing, that | white icing, on which Phil’s name and the 
always made him mad; and yet his frank | date of his birthday was done in pink, a 
and merry face incited both boys and girls | wonder of the confectioner’s art which 











always won hilarious applause. - You may 
think that Phil had a very imprudent 
mother, to expose her son to such a dan- 
ger. The boys had no such misgivings, 
for they knew that Phil could never bear 
to eat his cake alone; he must have some 
one to whom he could say: ‘‘Isn’t that 
fine?” ‘Aren’t those jolly fat raisins?” 
“‘Did you strike a piece of that citron?” 
etc., etc.; and if there was a chorus of ac- 
clamation, it seemed to tickle Phil’s palate 
all the more. In fact, the boy was proud 
of the splendid way in which his mother 
could put up a box and spice black cake; 
and he wanted to hear the fellows say so. 

When Chub heard what it was, no won- 
der that he answered, heartily: ‘‘All right, 
T'm with you.” 

** Well, then, you be on hand when the 
lights are out to-night; and, as soon as the 
‘Pluperfect Indicative’ has made his 
round, you slide into my room,” said Phil. 

The long dormitory was divided, by 
board partitions about seven feet high, 
into single rooms, and at the farther end 
the tutor slept, whose duty it was to 
teach the grammar class, and patrol the 
dormitory to enforce the rule of all lights 
out and no visiting in rooms, after ten 
o'clock. 

Chub’s face fell when he heard the invi- 
tation. ‘I can’t come,” he said, his face 
flushing, and with a little tremor in his 
voice. 

“Why not?’ choroused three of the 
group. 

‘**Oh pshaw! you can. What's the mat- 
ter?” said Phil. 

**T can’t come,” was all that Chub ven- 
tured to answer. ‘‘ You go ahead with- 
out me;” and he turned to leave the group. 

Phil Burton caught him in bis arms and 
set him onthe fence, near which they 
were standing. 

‘* We don’t propose to go ahead without 
you; and we want to know the reason why 
you ask us to,” said Phil. 

**T can't come,” answered Chub. 

*““You have made that remark three 
times; now give us something new,” said 
Phil. 

**T promised Mother that I would not 
break any of the rules of the school, and 
I'm not going back on my word, for a 
piece of cake. There!” said Chub, turn- 
ing very red. 

**Oh pshaw! your mother wouldn’t ob- 
ject to this, it’s not like the other rules; 
there’s nothing mean or wrong about this. 
The rule is that we are to be in bed by ten 
o'clock, generally, you know; but all rules 
have exceptions, and this is one of the ex- 
ceptions,” argued Phil. 

**T can’t do it,” was Chub’s only answer. 

“T say, fellows, shall we fix the time ta 
suit Chub’s tender conscience?” said Phil, 
turning to the group. 

The verdict was against it. Chub was a 
favorite; but the delicious tang of forbid- 
den fruit was too strong; and the vote was 
for keeping the feast as proposed, with the 
understanding that the invitation re- 
mained open to Chub, and the general 
opinion was that he would be on hand 
when he had time to think it over. 

During study hour Chub’s thoughts wan- 
dered, more than once, to the proposed 
entertainment, and visions of the inside of 
that box,conjured up by memory, thronged 
between him and his book. Once he 
thought .that he smelled black-cake, and 
looked to see if, perchance, his neighbor 
really had a precious morsel; but no, it 
was only the potency of the efferent 
nerves of youth. 

Bedtime came; and they that were bid- 
den to the feast passed Chub, with signifi- 
cant nods, winks and smack of the lips 
that warmed the cockles of his heart 
toward the witching repast. But he kept 
a stout face whatever the inner longings 
may have been, and, stopping at his own 
room, went in and shut the door, being 
careful to latch it securely. He never un-. 
dressed in a greater hurry, nor said so 
short a prayer, popped into bed, blew out 
the light, tucked himself tight under the 
bedclothes, screwed his eyelids shut and 
thought how pleased his mother Would be 
if she could know; but concluded that it 
would not be exactly nice to tell her, yet 
wished that some one else could mention 
it to her. 

He heard the tutor make his rounds, 
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the “‘Pluperfect Indicative,” as the big- 
gest boy in the school, and a great joker, 
had named him. 
The tutor’s footsteps died away in the 
rkness, and now Chub knew that the 
boys would be slipping into Phil’s room. 


He forgot about his mother, and his | 
thoughts all turned to the scene, which | 


was so clear before his eyes, as tho the | 


same moonlight that fell upon them car- 
ried the picture right on into his room. 
He thought he heard the lid of the box be- 
ing pried off, then he was sure that he 
heard the crackle of paper; presently the 
air was laden with a rich, spicy perfume 
that stole over and through the cracks of 
the partitions; that was plum cake, there 
was no doubt about it. The odor filled his 
nostrils, set his mouth watering, stirred 
every pulse of his appetite, and made him 
yearn with the hunger of a child. It 
played havoc with the memory of home 
and his mother and her satisfaction over 
her boy’s strength against temptation. 

Poor little chap, he was past thé power 
of feeling anything except the longing 
that would not be still. Then he raised 
hs head and listened. He could hear the 
whispered exclamations of delight. What 
he could not hear, he could easily supply, 
from his own quickened imagination. He 
wondered whether he would be breaking 
his promise, if he stole to the door and 
asked for a piece of cake. ‘‘ No! that is 
mean, he said to himself. ‘If I don’t go 
in with the fellows, I haven’t any right to 
the cake; if I don’t share the risk, I can’t 
share in the fun.” But it could do no 
harm to hear what they said, so he got up 
and opened his door on a crack. The 
feast waxed hilarious, and the boys were 
forgetting prudence. Chub could hear 
quite distinctly what they said, and fol- 
low them through the course of the ban- 
quet. But the ‘ Pluperfect” had not 
fallen asleep, and he, too, heard the dis- 
tant echoes of the revel. Chub heard him 
get up; and the click of his latch warned 
him that his friends were in danger. 
Quick as thought he was out in the hall, 
and, running to Phil Burton’s room, open- 
ed the door. greeted 
with a suppressed chorus from the boys. 
**Ah! here's the Chub, the scent of the 
cake was too much for him.” 

**Quick, fellows,” 
Pluperfect is coming.” 

Over the partitions they scuttled; and 
all was quiet in Phil Burton’s room, in less 
time than it takes to tell; but Chub’s fly- 
ing, little, white figure, as he ran back to 
his own room, pitched right into the arms 
of the tutor. 

“Why, Robert, what does this mean?’ 
said the tutor. 

Chub was silent, being altogether out 
of breath. 

** Where have you been, Robert, at this 
time of night?” 

Chub had not yet recovered his breath. 


His coming was 


cried Chub; * the 


* You can go to your room now; but I 
shall wish to see you before breakfast to- 
morrow,” said the tutor. Then he passed 
down the hall, opening door after door 
and peering in; but the bright moonlight 
showed every boy in the dormitory in bed, 
every room inorder, and Chab the solitary 
offender. 

Poor little Chub! He lay awake a long 
time wondering, first, whether the boys 
were caught; but he was satisfied that 
they had escaped, because he did not hear 
the *‘ Rluperfect” say a word. Then be 
fell to thinking of his own sorry plight. 
After all, his mother would hear of. this 
matter; but not in the way that it pleased 
him to think of. Instead of a sturdy 
little fellow standing to his promise, her 
boy would be held up to her as one who 
broke the rules; and for what? He felt 
like having a good cry; but that would 
not help matters, and might bring the 
tutor back, and Chub had seen more than 
enough of him to-night. 

What sbould he say to the ‘* Pluperfect” 
in the morning? He would not tell a lie; 
and he certainly was not going to tell the 
truth; he could not tell him that it was 

none of his business, which he would 
mightily have liked to do. 


easy thing to do. 
There was one person to whom he could 
have told the whole business from begin- 
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ning to end; and that was his sister Isa. 
She was a sortof ‘‘ missing link,” grown 
up, and yet not wholly out of reach, for 
she could still feel as a child. 

Yes, he could have told her, and she 
could have told his mother just as much 
as it was well for his mother to know; and 
his mother could have told Mr. Armstrong, 
the principal, and Mr, Armstrong could 


have said to the “ Pluperfect,” ‘Never | 


mind about Robert, that is all right.” 
etc., etc. But all this alarming program 
was deranged by the fact that Isa was 
ninety miles away, and he would have to 
answer the ‘‘Pluperfect” to-morrow 
morning, before breakfast. 

Let me say this for Chub, that, amid all 


his tossing sorrows and perplexities, it did | 
not once cross his mind to regret that he | 


had gone to warn the fellows. He was 
sorry that he had not gotten back in time; 
sorry that his mother should think that he 
had forgotten his promise; sorry that Isa 
did not go to the same school; but the cne 
gleam of comfort, in it all, was that the 
fellows were not caught. 

But gradually the flushed little cheeks 
grew cool, 
slower and slower, and the balm that 
soothes the sorrows of youth was laid on 


the eyelids of the restless little fellow, and | 


he slept the sleep of those who have done 
their duty, and are not haunted by vis- 
ions of “the things that we ought not 


to have done,” or those other ‘‘ things that 


we have left undone.” 

The morning light brought to Chub an 
awaking, with a consciousness of some- 
thing special to which he awoke; and he 
soon recalled what it was. On his way 
downstairs, the ‘‘ Pluperfect” halted him 
at the door, and, calling him in, said: 

‘* What were you doing in the hall, Rob- 
ert, after the retiring hour?” 

‘*T was running for my room, sir,” said 
Chub. As far as he could do so, he was 
bound to tell the truth. 

**That was plain enough,” said the tu- 
tor, smiling. ‘‘ But what called you out 
of your room at that hour?” 

Chub was silent, while several answers 
flitted through his mind: ‘‘To look at the 
moon,” that was preposterous; ‘‘To see 
what was going on,” that was dangerous; 
‘** Because I heard you coming,” that was 
worse still. So Chub took refuge in 
silence. 

**You know, Robert, that it is against 
the rules. Iam put here to see that this 
rule is obeyed. I have the right to know, 
and must insist on your answering me or 


it will be my duty to report you to Mr, | 


Armstrong. If you refuse to give me an 


explanation I can only conclude that you | 


| have no good one to give.” 


He would have | 
to keep still, and this he foresaw was no 


‘* Yes, sir,” said Chub. 

‘*“Am I to understand, then, that you 
refuse to tell me why you were out of your 
room after hours and so compel me to re- 
port you?” 

** Yes, sir,” said Chub, not at all defiant- 
ly; but as tho he was sorry for the tutor 
to put upon him such an unpleasant duty. 

** Robert,” said Mr. Winthrop, not un- 
kindly, *‘ this would be a very small mat- 
ter, if you would simply tell me just what 
the reason was” (on this point Chub could 
not agree with him). ‘‘ But it will bea 
very serious matter, if I have to report you 
to Mr. Armstrong, as violating the rules 
and refusing to answer my question.” 

On this point Chub fully agreed with 
him, and he saw disgrace staring him in 
the face in such a fearful guise that his 
young heart sank within him. 
Isa were only here; but he had to face the 
matter alone. 

** You may go, Robert,” said the tutor. 
**T shall not report this to Mr. Armstrong 
until afternoon; and, in the meantime, you 
can think it over, and, if you see fit to tell 


me, at the noon recess you will tind me in 


my room, ready to listen to you.” 
*Thank you, sir,” 
left the room. 


During the morning session Chub could 
do little else save cast over and over in his | 
mind the pros and cons, the ifs and buts, 
of the one problem; how was he to get out 
of this scrape with honor; with what his 
mother would call honor, and what the 


boys would call honor, too. 


He thought of consulting the boys, but 
| discarded this asa cowardly pleading of his 


the palpitating heart beat | 


“Oh! if | 


said Chub, and he 


own case. The boys were sure to say, 

**Give us away; you sha’n’t suffer for us.” 

Phil would go and tell the whole story, 

and then wouldn’t he feel mean. No, he 

would rather suffer as he did now than 

feel as mean as that. So he fought it out 

alone, and the result was that he went 
| and played ball, as usual, all recess time, 
| tho he knew that the ‘‘ Pluperfect” was, 
even then, in Mr. Armstrong’s study, tell- 
| ing him about last night. 

On this point he was right; that was 
just what was going on; and when the 
tutor was through with his story, this was 
Mr. Armstrong’s comment: 

‘The dear little rogue; he’s plucky, 
| isn’t he? We must get at the bottom of 
this before we do anything about it.” 

That afternoon Mr. Armstrong took: a 
party of the older boys out shooting with 
him. Being a good shot he was fond of 
the sport, and encouraged the boys to join 
him. On these excursions, as they 
tramped over the fields, he would tell the 
boys legendary tales of heroes or recite a 
| ballad, and encourage them to talk about 
it. 

‘This age is so mercenary and utilita- 
| rian,” he would say, ‘‘and boys ought to 
know and love the chivalric spirit of the 
days when honor and truth were prized 
above riches and fame.” 

This afternoon he told them the story of 
Roland at Roncesvalles; how, in his dying 
hour, the trust that was given him by 
Charles and the safety of his good sword 
Durendal were his chief thought; and he 
drew from the boys a warm response to 
the heroic story. As they rested by a 
clear spring that dripped from a mossy 
rock, which was a favorite halting-place 
on these desultory tramps, he said: 

** Boys, this spirit of chivalry is not 
dead. We sometimes think that it lives 
only where men are dressed out in the 
trappings of the knights of the Middle 
Ages, with coat of mail and lance in rest, 
and fair ladies looking on at the tourney: 
but this is a mistake. There is a little 
knight among you who has pledged him- 
self to a lady; and he is as brave and true 
as a Roland or an Oliver.” 

The boys, alive with interest, gathered 
closer about the master. 

“Tell us, Mr. Armstrong,” said Phil 
Burton, ‘‘ who this little knight is, and 
how we shall know him, when we see 
him.” 

**T can tell you about the sore strait of 
this little knight, in as narrow a place as 
Roland at Roncesvalles; and, if I mistake 
not, he prizes his honor, as Roland did his 
sword, Durendal.” 

Then he told them the story that he had 
| heard, of how Chub was caught flying 
down the hall, -in his nightgown, long 
after hours, and stoutly declined to tell 
the reason why. 

Phil Burton jumped to this feet. ‘‘That 
boy’s a trump,” he said. ‘‘Why, Mr. Arm- 
| strong, the little chap has declined to 





you to look at this, the youngest boy in 
school,” and he laid his hand on Chub’s 
curly head, ‘‘ while I thank him for teach- 
ing me and his schoolmates that the chiv- 
alry and honor which we love to read 
about in the stories of the old knights, 
lives among us still. In breaking the 
rules of the school, Robert has done me a 
greater service than the boy who keeps 
them only from a slavish fear.” 

Chub was too much dazed to understand 
all this; but he gained the impression that 
he would not be dealt with very severely, 
and took heart. Then the master told the 
story, and made Chub’s cheeks tingle as 
he wondered how the master found it all 
out. 

** And now,” he said, *‘ in conclusion, I 
want to say only this: I pardon the of- 
fence of the four boys who broke the rules 
for the sake of this one who kept them, 
where he himself was concerned, and 
broke them only for the sake of shield- 
ing others; a disobedience which had 
so sweet a root cannot bring forth bitter 
fruit.” 

The boys of that school, when they hear 
of Roland or Oliver or Olger the Dane, are 
proud to think that they can match the 
old heroic story with the deed of their 
own little hero. 

When sister Isa heard the story, she 
hugged and kissed Chub, until he had to 
say: 
Oh! don’t, Isa.” 

When his mother heard it, the tears 
came to her eyes and she said: ‘‘ God bless 
you, my brave boy.” 

And let us all say: ‘‘ God bless a brave 
boy.” 


EAST ORANGE, N. J. 
sim» cman 


PEBBLES. 


“TALKING about literary style, there 
goes a man noted for his finished sentences.” 
‘Indeed? Is he a novelist?” ‘No; he is 
an ex-convict.’’—Baltimore American. 


.... Little Girl (reading): ‘“‘ Nature una- 
dorned is adorned thé most.’ What does 
that mean?” Little Brother (after deep 
thought): ‘‘I guess it meansa roast chicken 
is nicer than a chicken wif its feathers on. 
—Good News. 


..-.“* Could you not, if you tried, grant me 
a place in that icy heart of yours?” ‘ My 
heart may be of ice, as you say, Mr. Soph- 
leigh. But ail the same I am not in the 
cold sterage business.” — Indianapolis Jowr- 
nal, 


.... Whether it is due to the multiplicity 
of rain machines at work in this country I 
am unprepared to say, but so many aero- 
nauts are falling from the skies these days 
that it is positively reckless to go out with- 
out an umbrella.— Detroit Free Press. 


....““How is your son getting along at 
school, Uncle Abe?” “Mighty fine, sah. 
Gitten ter be a gem’man mighty fast. Yer 
jest orter see how he makes fun of us two 
old ignerant nigger folks when he comes 
home. It makes me mighty proud, sah.”-— 





make one at our feast, because he 
had promised his mother not to break 
the rules: and when he heard the 
‘Pluper—’ Mr. Winthrop, I mean, coming 
down the hall, he ran to warn us and got 
caught himself, while we all got off; and 
he never whispered a word of it to any of 
| us. Let's go home and give him an ova- 
| tion.” 

* This is all very nice, as between you 
boys, Phil; but what about the rules of 
my school?” said the master. 

** That's for you to say, Mr. Armstrong. 
We fellows will cheerfully work out any 
punishment that you put on us, after the 
example that little fellow has set us.” 

Mr. Armstrong made no answer; but, on 
the way home, he smiled more than once, 
| and the walk was without constraint, the 
| boys talking freely of the whole matter. 

As they came near home, the evening 
bell summoned the* boys to meet in the 
schoolroom and march to the supper- 
table. When they were all assembled, in- 

| tead of giving the order to move, Mr. Arm. 
strong said, ‘‘ Robert Fisher will please 
come to the desk.” 

Poor Chub, how his heart sank; but he 
walked firmly up to the desk, expecting 
nothing less than a sentence of disgrace 


mind was made up not to tell. 





perhaps of dismissal from school; for his | 


‘* Boys,” said Mr. Armstrong, ‘‘I want 


The Epoch. 


bciell Mrs. Pester: ‘*So you’ve been refur- 
nishing your dining-room, eh, Mrs, Mix- 
um?” Mrs. Mirum: “Toa sutten extent, 
yes. Keepin’ up to the time you know; 
been puttin’ some lambkins on the mantel- 
piece and a druggist under the dining-ta- 
ble.”’—Boston Courier. 


...-Old Man (sternly): “ You want to 
marry my daughter, and yet you say you 
are not rich.”” Young Man (bravely): “That's 
it exactly, sir.” Old Man: “Well, you 
don’t expect to support her on wind, do 
you?” Young Man: “ Mostly, sir. “I’m 
captain of a sailing vessel.” 





.... I never saw a man run through his 
property like Blinx did,” remarked a De- 
partment clerk. “‘ Why,” exclaimed the 
man at the next desk, “‘I thought he was 
very steady-going.”” “ Yes; but you ought 
to have seen him when the bull chased him 
over the farm his uncle left him.”—Wash- 
ington Star. 


..--The following incident occurred in a 
Medford school: A class in grammar was 
reciting, and one of the younger boys was 
asked to compare “sick.” He began 
thoughtfully, ‘‘ Sick,’’ paused while his 
brain struggled with the problem, then fin- 
| ished triumphantly, ‘‘ Sick, worse, dead.” — 
| Harper's Bazar. 








...-He isa very discreet man who never 
says either too mugh or too little. Ata 
business meeting the ‘chairman announced: 
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“ Brother Skinner submits his resignation 
as a member of this society. What action 
shall be taken upon it?” “I move, sir,” 
said one of the Parliamentarians present, 
‘that the resignation be accepted, and that 
a vote of thanks be tendered to Brother 
Skinner.” 


..She to the Decorator.—‘‘ Yes, I want it 
very artistic, indeed. Something nice and 


baronial, Queen Anne and Elizabethag, and | 
all that; kind of quaint Nurembergy, you | 


know—regular old English, with French 


windows opening down to the lawn. colonial | 
pillars, Venetian blinds, and Swiss balco- | 
nies—you know what I mean.’’—The Uphol- 


sterer. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCT. 8ru. 
UNITED SQUARES. 














..I have before me a letter from a 


Parisian friend, a gentleman of some 


literary note in his own country, who in- | 
forms me that he is learning English by the | 


aid of a small text-book and a dictionary, 
without any other instructor, and he adds: 


‘In small time I can learn so many English 


as I think I will to come at the America and 
to go on the scaffold to lecture.”—Detroit 
Free Press. : 

. A Tender Subject.—** How many peo- 
ple there are in the world with ridiculous 
notions!” said one passenger to another. 
‘‘T know it,’”’ replied the other: ‘‘and how 
they do thrust them on the public! I’ve 
laughed a good many times about it.” 
‘Ha! ha! ha! Sohavel. Now there’s the 
sun-spot man, for instance”— ‘“ Excuse 
me. Science is never ridiculous, I am the 
sun-spot man.”’ 


....‘* Well, but Maud ’’— 
minded youth was interrupted by the hor- 
ror-stricken girl. ‘‘Maud? my nameis not 
Maud!” The situation was desperate, yet 
fortune did not desert him. 


your name?’ She thought, of course,. he 


had pre-arranged the joke, and he thus was | 


saved.—Philadelphia Times. 
..Stranded Relations Avoided.—Ru:- 


sian Officer (politely): ‘‘ Pardon me; I know | 
you area stranger, but it will save me much | 
trouble and questioning if you will kindly | 
raise your hat as the others do. Here comes | 
I raise | 
I am an | 


the Czar.”” American (defiantly): * 
my hat to no potentate on earth. 
American—freeman, sir; born within the 
shadow of’— Russian Officer (struck with 
a bright idea): “‘The Czar is very rich.” 
American (humbly raising his hat): 


“Why didn’t you say so before?”’—New 


York Weekly. 
— ae a 
PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles,” Tie INDEPENDENT, New York. 





DOUBLE ACROsTIC, 


* &* #&# &© & & 
cocooeoo 
* *® #2 * w% & 


* 


i, A single entry: 2, 


type; 7, a measure. 

The initials the beginning of life, and the 
finals a man’s maturity. 

BEHEADINGS. 

1. Behead part of a tree, and leave an im- 
mense pasture. 

2. Behead a region, and leave a circle. 

3. Behead something that expresses inter- 
rogation, and leave an article of apparel. 


The absent- | 


“But, my | 
darling Louise, what am I coming round 
here for if it is not to eventually change | 


a woman’s name; 3,a | 
graceful animal; 4, a concave; 5, a very | 
wicked character; 6, a Roman of a different | 


[Past Tint| 
eatdtedy Tdes| 
Stow Fe. P sel 
| town as|Tlart| 
| aA S66 
S od a 
Sea(|T ou Bie 8) 
eid re | 
Ease jArid) 
As ps }T ide, 
Test | |; Eden} 
| DIAMOND REMAINDERS. 
Ss 
| 
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H—ERA-—T 
S—C RAPE—D 
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| 
D 
DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
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MOTTO OF IOWA. 


“Our liberties we prize, and our rights we 
| will maintain.” 
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5 “WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 
4 
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: a Not Drunk.! 


DS Just dizzy! There is a pres- 
| sure on the brain, owing to 
i a clogging of the system. 


’ BEECHAM'S: 
PILLS 


MP will remove the obstruction 
and permits the vital func- 
tions to act naturally. They cure ¢ 
$Sick Mleadache, and all Bilious and § 
Nervous Disorders,arising from Weak | 
Stomach, Indigestion, Constipation ¢ 
and Disordered Liver. 
, : Sa ; 

Of all druggists. Price 2% cents a box, 
; New York Depot, 365;CanalSt. 37 

jiete ana ond adie the 


RAG DOLLS, errs: 


mail. prepaid. _ Apply to107 Market 3 St., lee sagen Pa, 























Those who buy 


A GRANITE MONUMENT 








GRANITE MONUMENT DESIGN Co. " 
12% SUPERIOR STREET, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





yHEALTH BETTER THAN WEALTH. 
a — by om. to all wearers of a 
| DUNN, 331 Lexington Ave., ow a Ste ¥.: A 





4. Behead destiny, and leave having con- | 


sumed. 

5. Behead a derider, and leave an angle. 

6. Behead decayed, and leave a story. 

7. Behead a stem, and leave to converse. 

A. K. 8. 
ALPHABET PUZZLE.—Selected. 

Add the letter of the alphabet to the word 

xiven, and make a new word. 


A—rolling. N—oars. 
B—lyre. O—preachers. 
C—land. P—roan. 
D—field. Q—suit. 
E—grade. R—iota. 
F—leader. S—stone. 
G—large. T—loan. 
H—dray. U—ogre. 
I—horse. V—truce. 
J—stole. W-—haste. 
K—fail. X—mailice. 
L—theme. Y—want. 
M—their. Z—bears. 
ANT SUE. 


Note.—Mrs. M. N. H. gives 106 words 
from Imperial. There can be made 127 
words from this word, EDITOR, 
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Extract of BEEF. 


The best and most economical “Stock” for 


Boupe, Ete. 
pound equals -five pounds of 
sacenve Beef. — 
of recei showing use 
ct PaRMOUR'S. EXT ATRAGT in Soape and Sauces. 
ARMOUR & CO., Chicago. 
- 
BARLOW’S 





Its merits as a WASH 
BLUE have been fully 
indorsed 





INDIGO 








keepers, 

ought to have it onsale, 
+ Ask him for it. 

D. &. WILTBERGES, 233 N. Second Street, Phila, Pa. 





Dresses and Men’s Garments Dyed without Ripping 


Alse, Feathers, Shawls, Rugs, Blankets, 
Draperies, and All Materials. 


LEWANDO'S coxa. 

Oleansing Establishment 

17 Temple Pl, Boston. 365 5th Ave. N. Y. 
Bra RANCH OFFICES. 

New York Cys | Sixth Ave. yer 42d St.; 1199 


Ave., or 
Providence, R ¥- a port, R. I boston (Highlands); 


a (South); ‘cambridge, Watertown, and Lynn, 
Largest in America. Established 1829. 
SEND STAMP FOR PRICE LIST. 
STAINED GLASS. 


Send fer Illustrated Hand-book. 
J. & R. LAMB, 
59 Carmine St., New York. 














GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & C0.’S 


a Breaks Cocoa 


from which the excess of oil 
- has been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 
tt is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
} nomical, costing leas than one 
centa cup. Itis delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EASILY 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 


Sold ty Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO,, Dorchester, Mass 
woop TYPE P 


BINTING. PRESSES. AND MATERIALS 
* Strong 8 - os _ acks, 
~ nr a 
PSHEBER 










Chases, ules, Tenda: ete. 
S Spruce Street, New York. 









WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS, 

Churches, Schoo etc., also Chimes, 

Peals, For more than half a century 
for superiority over all others. 








AND 
es FLOORS 
10 cent 0 conte per ee square foot. 


For Ba. By an design dress the manu- 


facture 
"DICKINSON & PHELPS. 
w ellington, Ohie. 


GEORGE HALBERT, Agent, 
_ 226-228 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


EDDY'S REFRIGERATORS, 


NURSERY ICE BOXES, 





WATER FILTERS AND COOLERS, 


MOTHPROOF CEDAR CHESTS. 


_FOR SALE BY 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 West 42d St., 





Between Broadway and Sixth Ave. 















THE 











OTHER FEL!OW’S SISTER 


will like better, or if don’t forget your 
own, but remember how hard it 13 for her to sweep ep up 


after uses a door mat—unless 
will use You can’t walk over a “Hartman” Wire 
Mat without cleaning your 


WHARTMAN FLEXIBLE ® HARTMAN MFG. 00, works, Beaver Falls, Pa, | 


St., New York: Pg 


Branches: 102 Ohambers 
Chicago; 51 and 53 S. Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. 





CLEANSING | Ae Be== G=== 


Choicest Breakfast Foods 
TRADE ** A-B-C”"" wank. 
Selected Grains 
Steam-Cooked 
Patented. 
Hulled. 
Healthful 


THE BEST “Delicious. 
°, rain ro s 


| Muscle Foods 


AT ia 
A.B.C. White Wheat 


THE CEREALS M'F'G Co., 
83 Murray St., New York 


DO YOU BATHE? | 
























A Soasiain lined Bath is the 

best ane cheapest Tub you can 

bs last for generations 

is ‘eae sweet, clean and 
inviting. Catalogue free. 


STANDARD MFG CO., 


Box 628 M. PITTSBURGH, PA 


 @ SARATOGA 
VICHY. 





FTF Water. Unequalled or 
‘vf indigestion and Acid- 
ity of the Stomach. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


WIOHARDS Oy 


AND 


BOYNTON GO. 


232 & 234 WATER STREET, 
NEW YORE. 


84 LAKE STREET, 


CHICAGO ILL. 





POPULAR 
HOT WATER 
PERFECT, st=*™ 
WARM AIR 
CES 


SEND FOR CIROULARS 
HATERS. *ruousanns in ust. 
Richardson & Boynton Co., Mfrs., 


Nos. 232 & 234 WATER STREET, NEW YORE 
No. 84 LAKE STREET. CHICAGO. 








HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 
HOTEL LINCOLN, 


Broadway and 52d Street, NEW YORK. 


LECT FAMILY HOTEL. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 
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farm and Garden. 


[The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recetve 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
interested.) 


CALIFORNIA FLOWERS. 
BY C. E. BAMFORD. 


“ SEE that beautiful fuchsia,” is a remark 
often overheard as a newly arrived East- 
erner passes by a certain garden in Oakland. 
‘‘ Wonderful, isn’t it?” one says, as he stops | 
and admires. 

This particular fuchsia tree is eight or 
nine feet in hight, and is well covered with 
hundreds of red, drooping flowers. This 
plant would be considered a great curiosity 
if it were found growing in the open air of 
an Eastern town; but here the fuchsia is so 
common that, altho we know it is a most 
lovely plant, we forget to admire it unless 
attention is called to its beauty by stran- 
gers. ~ 

The tiny humming birds, however, are 
great admirers of the fuchsia. Every warm 
afternoon, while sitting by the window or 
on the piazza, there comes a little hamming 
bird and sits down on the staked-up plant, 
and sings its own peculiar song, sounding 
much like that of the locust, then it darts 
its long bill into the fuchsia flowers, flits 
from bush to bush, and at length flies away. 
Sometimes, on very warm days, half a dozen 
humming birds come from somewhere over 
the fence to spend a half holiday in the 
shadow of the fuchsia, and there they hap- 
pily flit about and squeak their cheerful 
song in chorus. 

Humming birds are not so numerous as 
they once were, because of the cruel slaugh- 
ter made upon them for the purpose of 
ornamenting ladies’ hats. But the small 
boy’s ‘“‘sling-shot’’ has been abolished by the 
city government, and the birds are now safe 
and happy. There are at least four varie- 
ties of humming birds, the ordinary kind 
having a changeable plumage of red and 
green, one is yellowish in color, another is 
brown, and one is distinguished by its fiery 
red throat. The real home of this bird is 
said to be farther south, in Santa Barbara 
County, where in one year over a thousand 
of these lovely humming birds were killed 
and exported for hat adornment of Ameri- 
can girls. 

Only once in fifteen years has this fuchsia 
been nipped by the frost, and then the leaves 
all died down to the woody stem, and the 
plant was* pronounced to be dead. But it 
gradually recovered, and now it bids fair to 
see many years of life. In fuchsias, doubt- 
less, California can exceed most other States. 
Sometimes they are seen covering a large 
space on the side of a cottage home, and the 
flowers seem almost as numerous as the 
green leaves. 

The geranium, too, that needs so much 
coaxing at the East to make a few feet of 
growth, seems to feel at home in its Califor- 
nia bed. The white, pink and red flowers 
are very common, and the Washington, four 
or five feet in hight, are seen in numerous 
gardens; but the rich scarlet geranium with 
its wealth of blossoms attracts the eye of the 
stranger, and it sometimes attains the hight 
of twelve or fourteen feet. 


In the coming World’s Fair it is believed 
that the floral exhibit of California can 
scarcely be equaled elsewhere. The lilies, 


dahlias, palms and cacti would make a re- 
markable showing. Then there are the 
sweet peas, some fifty varieties of them—a 
flower garden in themselves. Climbing 
plants everywhere, were they not so com- 
mon, would be considered wonders of Nature. 
They seem to have a sense of feeling almost 
equal to the lower forms of animal life. In 
reaching for help in its upward climb, there 
is a decided choice as to what shall support 
the tendrils. A growing shoot does not 
choose to make a ladder of the branches of 
the same stem. It bowsand bends and care- 
fully feels its way upward as tho aware 
that the.wind might overturn it if it did not 
take a firm hold of a substantial support. 
Mrs. Shepherd of Ventura has a wonder- 
ful flower garden, and those who have visit- 
ed it are greatly surprised at the choice col- 
lection of plants growing in the open air. 
She has Several lath houses well filled with 
rare plants. One of the houses is overrun 
with passion vine, and another is covered 
with choice roses. The front portion of the 
garden is bordered with a hedge of helio- 
trope. This lady grows bulbs and seeds for 
Eastern markets and furnishes many flow- 
ers for the cut flower trade. 
There is a Japanese plant called mosquito 
_ plant which is grown in some gardens, bear- 
ing star-like blossoms. A kind of juice is 


this liquid trap must remain there until it 
dies, 
It has been suggested that a collection of 
all the wild flowers of this State should be 
exhibited at the World’s Fair. They might 
be collected by the school children, cata- 
loged and exhibited at the Fair. 
Last spring, a local paper, The Surf, of 
Santa Cruz, offeréd a prize for the best col- 
lection of wild flowers made by the pupils of 
any one of the public schools of that county. 
Sixteen of the fifty-four schools competed 
for the prize. The result of this contest pro- 
cured 3,542 specimens of wild flowers and 
their varieties. Some of them were quite 
new to botanists. The collection was so ex- 
tensive that a well known botanist, Dr. C. L. 
Anderson, was stimulated to try and make 
a complete catalog of the wild flowers of the 
county. ‘It is hoped that other prizes may 
stimulate children of the various counties to 
gather wild flowers until a complete catalog 
can be made of all the wild flowers of Cali- 
fornia. The best California wild flower 
season is from February to May or June. 
~The flowers are “called up’”’ by the early 
spring rains, and the green grasses covered 
here and there with large patches of blue, 
yellow, white or purple flowers, make a fas- 
cinating wealth of beauty. 
It israre to finda person who does not 
love flowers, and vast sums of money are 
annually spent in the industry of floricul- 
ture. In the last bulletin upon the subject 
it is stated that nearly 18,000 persons are 
employed in the United States in floricul- 
ture, and the annual wages amount. to $8,- 
483,657. There is no doubt but the raising 
of flowers and the study of botany has a 
truly refining influence upon children. Not 
only do the flowers speak of a wonderful 
Maker of their various forms of beauty, but 
so also do the green leaves with their nu- 
merous forms. Most forms seem to be 
fashioned for a particular purpose, as the 
grasses which usually have narrow leaves 
so that they may not stand in each other’s 
shadow, also the glossy leaves that can 
throw off the surplus water which might 
cause injury. The leaves of trees are often 
divided so they can fold up and not be torn 
to pieces by the strong winds. In the flower 
or leaf buds the small leaves are so placed 
as to occupy as little space as possible. 
Some are rolled, some are doubled, others 
are plaited. In the rose the leaves are 
doubled up, grass leaves are usually rolled 
in the bud, while-the palm is plaited. 
Flower culture is encouraged by special 
exhibitions. The annual fall exhibition of 
the California State Floral Society will be 
held the last of October. The list of pre- 
miums offered is larger than ever before. 
In addition to the regular list of prizes, 
special premiums of $75 and $50 are offered 
for cut flowers and potted plants, and $75 
and $25 as first and second prizes for the 
most artistic floral decorations. 

EAST OAKLAND, CAL. 
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NOTES FROM MY GARDEN. 
BY E. P. POWELL. 


STRAWBERRY planting is not gemerally to 
be recommended for the fall, unless done as 
early as the middle of August. When I can 
take plants from my own grounds and move 
them with a ball of earth, I do so as late as 
September Ist. If a dry spell intervenes 
they must be carefully watered. 

Watering is an art. To sprinkle newly 
set plants isto do them harm. Diga hole 
at the side of a plant and slowly pour in at 
least a pint or aquartof water. Then brush 
over some dry dirt. You will have no need 
to water again for a week. 

Setting strawberry plants requires pecul- 
iar caution A currant may be set in four 
or six inches as it happens; a cabbage plant 
may be set an inch deeper than it stood in the 
bed; but a strawberry plant requires to be 
set exactly on a level with the ground. Dig 
the soil loose and,spreading the roots, crowd 
them down gently but firmly. Brush on 
more soil and firm that down tight; then 
brush a little loose soil overall. If done 
rightly the plant stands just level with the 
surface of the bed. If the plants are crowd- 
ed down too deep growth will be retarded, 
if not stopped entirely. I have great diffi- 
culty in getting any one to set strawberries 
accurately. 

I find it best, on the whole, to set close in 
the row—about eight inches apart but the 
rows five feet apart, leaving matted rows to 
form at once about eighteen or twenty 
inches wide. 

The best covering for strawberries is abso- 
lutely rotten horse manure, made by run- 
ning sawdust through a stable for bedding. 
But if this cannot be obtained clear of seeds, 
use fresh sawdust; sprinkle it on until all is 











secreted in the center that attracts flies and 
mosquitoes, and a poor insect once caughtin 








hidden but the taller leaves. Let this bed- 


to be removed, but will serve as a summer 
mulch. It may be necessary to brush it 
slightly off the vines. Let the hens work 
it over during May. 

For spring planting get the ground 
thoroughly ready in the fall; and go over it 
three or four times. I have a man take a po- 
tato hook at the last and grub out each little 
bit of quack. If the bed is made ready early 
in September, the weeds not eradicated will 
show their heads and can be eradicated. 
There is no profit from a badly prepared 
strawberry bed. Nothing can give so much 
hard work to little advantage as a dirty 
patch of strawberries. 

Cultivate with horse in May, and hoe clean 
before the berries form; then let alone till 
picking is done. But be ready at once after 
that to pitch in for a fresh cleaning. 

Red raspberries and currants I prefer to 
set in the fall; but black caps and Shaffer’s 
Cologsal in the spring. The latter should be 
set level with the soil; and if put out in the 
fall are liable to be heaved out in win- 
ter. “The former may be set in deeply and 
mulched; they will make a fine early start 
if set in October. 

Cut down all canes to the very ground. I 
have made the mistake often of leaving 
three or four inches of cane. The result is 
that these try to bear some fruit, and so ex- 
haust the strength of the plant. What we 
want is new canes set up from the root. 
These will give good crops the second year. 
But if you let the transplanted canes bear 
the first year, you will have no fruit the 
second year, and not much till the féurth. 
Treat blackberries in the same way. Drive 
all force at once to making strong roots. 
Gooseberries treat like currants. Let them 
have a few eyes to begin with. 

It is not a bad plan to set currant cut- 
tings where you wish to have them grow; 
only in that case put two or three in one 
hill, so that if one fails to grow another will 
not fail. This depends on your supply of 
cuttings. Crowd them down tight; four 
to six inches of the shoot in the soil. 

The earliest raspberry is a worthless affair; 
and, altho it bears enormously in Septem- 
ber, it can never be made profitable. The 
berries grow tightly about the ends of the 
canes. The drupes are few and loose, and 
you cannot possibly get them off without 
crumbling most of them. The flavor is not 
fine. 

I do not think Palmer so marvelous as it 
has been proclaimed. On the whole, it is as 
good as any very early black that I have 
tried. We must have an early Greg in size 
and quality. Palmer is a fine color, and 
bears heavily medium-sized fruit. 

The fall preparation of raspberry gardens 
isa matter of great importance. First cut 
out old canes about the first of September, 
or as soon after as possible; let them be at 
once removed with a fork, and these carted 
off and burned. When this is done, tie the 
new canes to wires four feet from the 
ground, that run to posts or poles set twenty 
feet apart. Tie, not around the wires, but a 
bunch of them or four canes together, just 
above or just below the wire. The wire 
holds everything upright and straight. 
This done, cut off the tops evenly with 
hedge shears, leaving the canes four and a 
half to five and a half feet high. I have cut 
at six feet, but under some circumstances 
that may be too high. It is best to say five 
feet. 

Now your garden is ready for the cultiva- 
tor, which may be run for a while in the fall 
and again in the spring. When the branch- 
es get well started, stop your horse and let 
alone until after the next crop is gathered. 
The plan I describe brings, I believe, the 
absolutely maximum crop. Apart from the 
pecuniary advantages, clean cultute and 
beauty of yards and gardens is a point not 
to be overlooked from its effect on charac- 
ter. The law always holds good, that man 
cannot live by bread alone—nor by berries 
either. Horticulture offers us advantages 
for self-culture at the same time. Our chil- 
dren are being made as wellas fed; and I 
feel even that the methods of culture we 
adopt re-act on their characters. Our gar- 
dens should be as beautiful as they are pro- 
ductive. 

CLINTON, N. Y. 
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MEATS. BEEF. 


BY KATHERINE ARMSTRONG. 








BEEF—CORNED.—This is the season of the 
year when those who kill their own animal 
or purchase fresh what they lay in for winter 
use, do their own corning. Phe following 
rule from a very reliable source is said to be 
far superior to most of the stereotyped for- 
mulas, and to give the meat unusual ten- 
derness and fine flavor. Choice pieces of 





ding alone in the spring. It does not need 





good quality should be selected for corning; 


“will do for pickling,” if a really good dish 
is aimed at, in the end. The rounds are the 
best pieces, but the breast pieces are prefer- 
red by many, while the hams are apt to be 
the tenderest, tho more bony. No meat 
should be pickled for at least ten days after 
killing, and tongues, and pork hams as well, 
are excellent when this rule is used. Havy- 
ing trimmed off all irregular bits and fringes 
of every piece of meat, rub it well over with 
a gengrous allowance of fine salt, allow 
it to lie forty-eight hours, and then 
wipe it off clean with a dry towel. Now 
make a mixture, allowing one spoonful of 
brown sugar, one teaspoonful of powdered 
saltpeter, and the same of cayenne pepper 
to every fifteen pounds of meat, and rub it 
well into every piece. Then pack it in lay- 
ers, ina cask or barrel according to quan- 
tity, with a liberal quantity of fine salt 
between the layers. Five days thereafter 
cover with a brine made of one cup of salt, 
one of brown sugar, half an ounce of salt- 
peter, and the same of potash, to every gal- 
lon of water. Bring this mixture to a boil, 
and skim off allimpurities. When perfectly 
cold pour over the meat and cover. It will 
be corned enough to suit some tastes in 
three days, while others would require as 
many weeks. Brought out of the brine, a 
faultless piece, perfectly corned, it can be 
easily spoiled in the cooking. It should be 
cooked in a large kettle, and much more 
than covered with cold water; not allowed 
to boil one moment, but to just simmer for 
several hours, cooked till tender, but not 
falling to pieces, for then the taste and 
flavor is gone, as well as the shape. In this 
way a seven pound piece of round will be 
cooked perfectly in four or five hours. Of 
course, beef corned can never compare with 
beef roasted;-but “variety is the spice of 
life,” and when at its best it finds favor 
with all classes, accompanied by the delicate 
cauliflower, or the coarser, homely cabbage. 
We knew a good old millionaire who had a 
special weakness in this way. Having spent 
a fortnight at the Grand Union in Saratoga 
and eaten “corned beef and cabbage every 
day of the fourteen there for dinner,” ac- 
cording to his own assertion, telegraphed 
his host in this city: ‘“‘Shall be back to- 
night; please have corned beef and cabbage 
for my dinner.” 

Corned-beef hash is a dish for breakfast 
not to be despised, when well made. All de- 
pends upon that. The materials may be 
just perfect; the putting of them together 
just ruinous. Have clean, lean meat, a lit- 
tle fat may be used if liked; chop finely. 
Chop cold, boiled potatoes equally fine, an 
equal measure. Mix these two, put in a 
generous piece of butter, a liberal dash of 
pepper, and soup stock enough to moisten 
it, or boiling water if no stock is to be had. 
Stir and heat over a brisk fire for five min- 
utes or little more, but have it piping hot; 
it needs no cooking, and pour at once into a 
hot dish that has a cover; spread on a plat- 
ter it too soon cools. Ifa fair amount is 
left over, brown it for another breakfast by 
buttering a frying pan, putting in the hash, 
pressing and smoothing it down into good 
form; cooking a few moments till brown 
and then turning it, upside down, brown 
side up, on a hot platter. Another way to 
utilize cold hash is to beat into it an egg 
and make up into cakes after the manner of 
fishballs, and fry a rich brown and serve 
hot. 

BEEF—BROILED.—This is the simplest of 
all ways of cooking beef, yet even this re- 
quires tact to do it perfectly, have it taste 
well and also look well. A steak that is 
tough will sometimes come home, mater fa- 
milias’ most careful selection notwithstand- 
ing. In such acase mix equal quanties of 
salad oil and wine or cider vinegar, and lay 
the steak in it for a couple of hours before 
broiling, and it will be found very tender, 
as fine as the best. On the same principle 
the juice of a large lemon, or even two, 
squeezed over a piece of roast beef before it 
is put into the oven makes it very tender 
and rich flavored, and it will give out ample 
juice for basting and for a rich gravy with- 
out a drop of water. 

A sirloin or porterhouse steak is the only 
one suitable for broiling; the former is the 
more juicy and generally preferred for that 
reason. The simpler the construction of the 
gridiron the better it is apt to work, the 
more complicated affairs; new patents and 
the like, seldom give satisfaction; but a 
clean, smooth gridiron and a clear brisk fire 
are important items. Turn the meat often 
to retain the juices; the platter to re- 
ceive it should be hot and sprinkled with 
salt, pepper, and plenty of butter. Ten 
minutes, under proper conditions, will broil 
it well, and it should have close attention; 
for one cannot do two things at a time and 
do both well, especially in cooking. Salt 
should never be put upon steak, till removed 
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make the meat juicy and tender without ex- 
tracting its flavor, is to cook it perfectly. 
Should the fire be too brisk with danger of 
scorching and smoking the steak, a little 
salt thrown in the coals will prevent it. If 
a fire is too brisk for roasting, set a basin of 
water in the oven; the steam generated pre- 
vents scorching, and also makes the meat 
tender. 

An agreeable change in cooking a steak is 
to do it in the oven, prepared, in this way: 
Cut out all the bone, and sprinkle over it 
bits of butter, salt and pepper and a little 
sage or thyme, powdered, and a half an 
onion, finely chopped. Over that spread a 
thick layer of mashed, well seasoned pota- 
toes. Rollup the stake with the potatoes 
inside, and secure it well with skewers. 
Put the meat into a baking pan, with a cup 
full of rich stock, or even boiling water, 
and cook slowly, basting it often. Serve 
with a border of mashed potato round it, on 
the platter, and garnish with parsley. 

A piece of the round of beef five or six 
inches thick, with only a small narrow 
bone in it, and weighing seven or eight 
pounds, may be cooked as follows: Put into 
a kettle, it will just cover the bottom; over 
it sprinkle one chopped white onion, one 
small carrot chopped, three stalks of celery, 
one level spoonful of salt, one-quarter tea- 
spoonful of pepper, six ripe tomatoes, or 
their amount in canned, two bay leaves, and 
half a dozen cloves. Allow this, closely 
covered, to simmer one hour, then add one 
cup of boiling water, and continue to cook 
very slowly till done—till tender, nearly 
four hours. When ready to serve, remove 
to a platter, thicken the broth for gravy and 
pour over. It will be a rich, brown red, and 
the dish a delicious one, tho made of a not 
expensive piece of meat. A sauce that es- 
pecially relishes with beef cooked in this way 
is made of two large spoonfuls of horserad- 
dish grated into a bowl, with two spoonfuls 
of cream added, a saltspoonful each of salt 
and mustard added, and all beaten up well 
together. This is also an agreeable accom- 
paniment to roast beef. 

PoTTED BEEF.—Boil a beef shank in 
enough water to cover, till very tender, and 
all the gelatin is extracted, the meat fall 
Ing from the bone. Remove all the gristle- 
and bone, and chop the meat very fine. Re 
place it in the liquor, of which there should 
be about a quart. Season with salt, pepper, 
mace, and a dash of cayenne, to the taste. 
Pour in a deep bowl to cool. It will be 
partly jelly, and solid when cold, and can 
be cut inslices. It is a delicious relish for 
lunch or tea. 

Another way to pot beef is to cut it up 
small as for a stew, and put into a closely 
covered pail. Putin one layer at a time, 
and over it sprinkle a little salt, .pepper, 
ground cloves and cinnamon. So continue 
till all the meat is used. Pour over alla 
cupful of vinegar and water, equal parts, 
to about three pounds of meat. Cover the 
pail closely, and set it into a kettle of boiling 
water, and cook slowly for at least four 
hours. This is a delicious cold relish. 

BEEFSTEAK PIE.—A paste made of one 
pint of flour and one half pound of beef suet 
minced very fine is very nice for this pie. 
Line the sides and bottom of a pudding dish 
and fill it with lean beef chopped very fine 
by the butcher. Season with salt and pep- 
per and plenty of butter rolled in flour, and 
two slices of fat salt pork cut into small bits. 
Cover with an upper crust, securing the 
edges well, and bake in a moderate oven. 

SpiceD BEEF STEW.—Fry three or four 
slices of fat salt pork till a light brown; 
then lay in a three pound piece of raw beef, 
cut thin, and brown on both sides; then 
cover with boiling water and stew six or 
seven hours, slowly; add water as it boils 
away so there will be enough left for gravy 
when done. About half an hour before it is 
done salt to the taste, add half a teaspoonful 
of whole cloves, the same of whole allspice, a 
large stick of cinnamon and a blade of mace; 
when ready to serve, take out the meat, 
strain out the spices, thicken the gravy 
with browned flour, and pour over the meat. 

SPICED BEEF—BAKED.—Chop two pounds 
of lean steak and a small piece of suet very 
fine; season with pepper, salt, summer sa- 
vory and a little nutmeg; add two well- 
beaten eggs and half a pint of fine cracker 
crumbs, also five spoonfuls of sweet cream, 
and butter the size of an egg. Make all 
into along roll with flour, put in the oven 
to bake in a buttered dripping pan. Turn 
several times; bake a good brown. 

A good breakfast dish is beefsteak balls. 
Take one pound of raw beef, finely chopped, 
two slices of bread also chopped, one egg, a 
piece of butter the size of an egg, and one 
finely chopped onion, with pepper and salt 
to taste. Make into small balls with flour, 
and fry brown in hot drippings. 

There are so many ways of using cold 
meats, of making them available and ac- 





ceptable for other dinners or breakfasts; in- 
deed, by proper handling they are often 
more delicious than when first served. To 
make a beginning on the variety of ways of 
disposing and using the above meats, when 
cold, will require another chapter. 


THE ART OF CAKE MAKING. 


BY B. P. DRURY. 











To be able to make good cake is a far less 
desirable accomplishment than to be skilled 
in bread making, but excellence in the one 
does not exclude proficiency in the other. 
I have noticed that a person successful in 
making cake is usually equally so in regard 
to other forms of cooking which require skill 
and good judgment. The artist in cake mak- 
ing does not believe in “luck.’’? She knows 
if her ingredients are good and are properly 
put together, and her oven is just right for 
baking, that success is certain. Only the 
best materials should be used in cake mak- 
ing. <A brand of flour which is excellent for 
bread—as ‘“Pillsbury’s Best’’—is by no 
means the kind to use for delicate cakes. 
The butter used should be quite sweet, freed 
from salt, and well worked. Eggs must be 
fresh as possible and well chilled on ice or 
in cold water. Everything should be pre- 
pared and placed near at hand on a table 
before beginning. Even the pans for baking 
should be in readiness. If fruit cake is to 
be made several thicknesses of express paper 
may be used for lining. After the pan is 
well greased, the last layer of paper should 
be well greased. The pan for angel cake 
must be bright, and is best made with short 
legs, but it should not be greased. Do not 
go into a hot kitchen tomake eake. Choose 
some pleasant spot on the porch where you 
can see the morning glories—“ like horns 
from elfland faintly blowing’—or a cool, 
quiet place in the pantry, or go into the 
dining room. A lady will not make a muss 
in making a cake, for acomposed and cheer- 
ful frame of mind and body are essential to 
success, and how much surroundings have 
to do with this all know. A scientific cake 
maker does not stir her cake-batter, but 
beats it thoroughly in one direction from the 
bottom, except in the case of some dainty 
cakes, where the beating is deft and light, 
the sugar being folded into the whipped 
whites of eggs. 

The following are a few excellent receipts, 
infallible in the hands of a person who 
knows how to obey arule. There are little 
points of difference in them from ordinary 
receipts. For instance, in making a pound 
cake a pound of everything is not used, and 
the manner of beating the flour and eggs has 
much to do with the excellence of the result. 
It is said that making pound cake is a lost 
art, that no one nowadays can make such a 
cake to equal the old Virginia pound cake 
when the mistress took a whole day to make 
it and called in every darky on the planta- 
tion to take turns in beating it. If good 
materials are used, and this receipt is strict- 
ly followed, one strong person can do the 
necessary beating, and the result will be 
equal to the best Southern pound cake. 

PouNnp CAKE.—One pound of sifted flour, 
one pound of powdered sugar, three-fourths 
of a pound of butter, nine eggs beaten sepa- 


‘rately, one teaspoonful of Royal Baking 


powder, one teaspoonful of lemon extract, 
one. grated nutmeg. Cream the butter and 
add half the flowr (not as is usual the sugar), 
sift the baking powder into the other half. 
Beat the yolks to a smooth cream and add 
then the sugar, beating hard, have the 
whites a stiff froth and stir in, adding flavor 
and remainder of the flowr. Line the pan 
with greased paper. Bake in one large loaf 
one hourin a moderate oven. 

It seems an unusual proceeding to add 
flour last instead of whites of eggs, but re- 
member the baking powder is in it, and it 
represents the lightness attained formerly 
by the beating the darkies gave the cake. 

The following is the best receipt for fruit 
cake. I have never known it to be a failure. 

Best Fruit CAKE.—One pound of butter, 
one pound of sugar, one pound of flour, 
three pounds of seeded raisins, two pounds 
of currants, one-half pound of citron, sliced, 
one-half pound of figs, chopped, one-half 
pound of dates, chopped, twelve eggs, two 
teaspoonfuls of cloves, two teaspoonfuls of 
cinnamon, two teaspoonfuls of nutmeg, one 
cup of molasses. Beat sugar and butter to 
acream. Beat in one egg at a time, until 
all are beaten in. Then add the molasses, 
spices and a wineglass of brandy. Mix all 
the fruit in the pound of flour and stir in 
gradually. Do not use any baking powder or 


soda. Line and grease the pan well, and | 


bake three or four hours in a moderate 
Howadays ust y one can make angel cake. 
It is nice to pen it, however, by using 
orange instead of vanilla to flavor. 


ORLEANS, ILL, 








WE have seen statements that cutting the 
second crop or rowen robs the land and in- 
jures the next crop; but we have not seen 
any proof of it, excepting where the cutting 
was deferred to so late a date that there was 
no opportunity for the grass to start again 
before winter, and even then only when the 
grass was timothy or some other sort grow- 
ing in bunches, and the winter was an open 
one with but little snow and frequent 
thaws. But we have many times seen the 
next year’s crop injured by too heavy a 
covering being left to die down upon the 
turf. As regards robbing the land of its 
fertility, the truth should be known by 
every farmer, that one crop of seed takes 
more fertility from the land than two crops 
of grass, whether it be in clover or timothy. 
The second crop will mature seed, if left, 
and take from the land that which will not 
be returned to it by the decay of the entire 
crop. Further, the manure from the cattle 
while eating the hay with a reasonable or 
usual amount of grain, would give much 
more fertility to the land, if put on it, than 
would come from the crops decaying on the 
surface.—American Cultivator. 
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VAN HOUTEN'S 
COCOA 


“Best & Goes Farthest.” 
—— 

“T said to Mrs. 

Harris, Mrs. 

Harris says /, 

Try Van Hov- 

TEN’s Cocoa,” 


3320OY 





MRS. GAMP. 





Perfectly Pure. 


> Rich, yet Digestible, Stimulating yet Sus™ § 
taining, Saving what Other Processes Waste 
yr 2, Developing the Delicious Flavor and 

roma. € 


“Once tried, used always,” 
A Substitute for Tea 2 Coffee. 
Better for the Nerves and Stomach. 


agar if not obtainable enclose 25 cents to eith- 
er VAN HouTEN & Zoon, 106 Reade Street. 
New York, or 45 Wabash Ave., Chicago, and 
a sample can, containing enough for 25 to 18 
cups, will be mailed. Mention this pub- 
lication. Prepared only bv the inventors, Van 
HovurEN & Zoon, Weesp, Holland. a6. é 
TT TT 
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Autumn Planting. 


For imperative reasons in favor of Au- 
tumn planting of DECIDUOUS TREES 
and SHRUBS and RHODODENDRONS 
and for catalogues, apply to 


Parsons & Sons Co., 
LIMITED, 
Flushing, New York. 


LAST @ BEAR like WHOLE). 
FCO D0eOd 1007 vives so Fruits ond 
Fruit Trees "—Free. m.\ 
Sordeneate: Novel, USEFUL, eat 4 Oran je Juda 
Farmer. Abi ly written; gives yy INFORMATION. Cai. \ 
Frutt Grower - Burprising LOW WT prices! Apple, Pear,Cher- 
ry,Plum, PRUNE,Peach,Ap't, ut, Or. Trees, Stocks, 
Grafts, LARGER stock in U.8. No 


ing. No 
BETTER. No cheaper. STARK BROS., Louisiana, 
Mo. —Founded 1835; OLDEST. 1000 Acres; LARGEST. N 





The Liebig COMPANY 


as ad by fhe penowEss chemist, Justus von 
Lie 


EXTRACT OF BEEF 


seers around the world. It is snap. 

rouchable for purity. flavor and beneficial 
birects. As BEA EA, delicious and re- 
freshing. Indis ——, in Improved and 


Economic ery. BEST STOCK FOR 
SOUPS. 
Genuine e e 
with Justus 
signature -/ von Liebig 





THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 
1,500,000 Acres of Land 


IN MINNESOTA 
FOR SALE ON REASONABLE TIME AND TERMS. 


For Tickets and je formation about Routes and 
Travel in the West, address 
F. Il. WHITNEY, 
G. P.& T. A. G. N. RY., St. Paul, Minn. 










































































ov, N.Y. 





For Boi's, Pimples 
carbuncles, 
scrofulous sores, 
eczema, and all other 
blood diseases, 
take 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
it will 
relieve and cure 
dyspepsia, nervous 
debility, and that 
tired feeling. 


Has Cured Others 


will cure you. 





Buy your Seeds of 


“The Old Reliable Seed Store,” 


Established in 1843. 
New and Fresh Stock. 
All Old Seeds burned. 


Novelties and choice tested Seeds 
Catalogues free. 


The Geo. L. Squier Mfg. Co., 
Successors to 
The Higganum Mfg. Co. & 
R. H. Allen & Co., 
P. O. Box 3454, New York City. 
vEAr!* & Neauy MUIZES GURED 


wns, Whispers 
i. Suc ceva when aire va fail. sold 
uly bv F. Hisec hag-teh +0 N.Y. Write for book of pro oP REE 


}[ow DO 
YOU DO witHout 
Dr. Wm. Hall’s Balsam 


for the Lungs when you have a 
cough or a cold? 

It is the best medicine to cure 
coughs and colds, and all diseases of 
the throat and lungs. Druggists sell 
it: prices, 25c., 50c., $1.00. 

Buy it and Try it! 





THE IN DEPEN DENT, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
Payable in Advance. 


One Month, $0.30 | Two Years, $5.00 
Four Months, $1.00 | Three Years, $7.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Four Years, $8.50 
One Year, $3.00 | Five years, $10.00 


In Olubs of Five or more $2.00 each. 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. ; 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, post-paid, for $1.00. ; 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
upon application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT 
251 Broadway, New York City, 
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BAKING 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


Highest of 
S. Govern- 


A cream of tartar baking powder. 
all in leavening strength.— Latest U. 
ment Food Report. 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Artstor 
“ Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, W. Y. 


Devlin & Co.’s 


Excellence! 


Economy! 
Boys’ Clothing Sale. 


Boys’ & Children’s Suits, 
Reefers, Overcoats, 
Hats, Caps. 





! 


Lutirely 
new stock, including 
everything needful for 
a boy’s outfit and at 


prices that will please 
the careful buyer. 

44 East 14th Street, 
UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 


EDWIN. BURT & C0, 


ae areaae as and Dealers 





At Retail. 
446 &448 Pulton &t., 
Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


The genuine Edwin 
C. Burt Shoe has full 
name stamped on lin- 
ing and sole of each | 
shoe. Catalogues sent 
on application. 


EXERCISE AT HOME. 


The Standard Chest-Weight. 
For BRAIN WORKERS AND SED- 
ENTARY PEOPLE 


Used in all Gymnasiums. re orrects 

nd shoulders; cnlag es the chest. 

ice, 14.00 to B10. 
pearance and ver 
™ al showing by 31 


Main Tunstrations 
>» ma 


t is ailec 
al, t WRAGANSETT MOH. 
CO., 44 Sprague St.. Providence R.1. 


Rover Bicycles. 


LIGHT WEIGHT. 
Rigidity and Beauty. 


Send for Illustrated 
Catalogue. 
) The J. Wilkinson (o., | 
] 269-71 State St., 
Chicago. 


Ww. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN 
CONN. 
Branch Warehouses 
87 John St., New York and 
197 Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
senents, Street Washers, 


igubeFeandedin in pees 


by t 
hibition’ at at Me arin “Franc ~ 










Handsome in 














; . ; and Centennial Ex Mibition: 


HAVE RECEIVED THE HIGHEST 


PHENOMENAL GROWTH 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
Insurance Company 


OF NEW YORK. 


The advance made by the Mutual Life Insurance Company during the past seven 
years is phenomenal when compared with the progress of any or all of its would-be 
competitors. ; 

THE GROWTH OF ITS ASSETS. 


In 1884 its total assets amounted to................ $108,876,178 51 
In 1890 its total assets amounted to.................. 147,154,961 20 


A gain of more than $43,000,000 00 
AITS MARVELOUS INCREASE IN BUSINESS. 


$34,681,420 00 
160,985,986 00 


Gain in 1890 over 1884.................. -- $126,304,566 00 
ANNUAL INCOME NEARLY DOUBLE. 
The total income in 1884 was...................... $19,095,318 41 
The total income in 1890 was 34,978,778 69 


Gain in 1890 over 1884.................... , $15,883,460 28 
THE TOTAL INSURANCE IN FORCE. 


In 1884 the total insurance in force was........... $351,789,285 00 
In 1890 the total insurance in force was........... 638,226,865 60 


- $286,437,580 00 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company has more insurance in force upon the lives of 
citizens in the United States than any other company, thus showing its reputation in 
its own country. 
OVER THREE HUNDRED MILLIONS 

HOLDERS. 
The assets of the Mutual Life Insurance Company are often referred to as ‘‘ The 
Great Family Fund” held by the Trustees of the Company for its policy-holders. 

During the year 1890 the Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York paid to 
its policy-holders from this fund the enormous sum of $16,973,200.05, the largest 
amount paid in any one year by any Life Insurance Company in the world. The total | 
sum paid to the insured since the formation of the Mutual Life in 1843 exceeds three 
bundred millions of dollars, the exact sum being $304,665,147.17. The mind can 
scarcely grasp the immensity of this sum of money, or realize the immeasurable bene- 
tits accomplished by its distribution. It has relieved the wants of the needy, has car- | 
ried comfort to sorrowing widows and orphans, and has saved from destitution and 
pove rty the hoary head of age. 


STERBROOK: 





In 1884 the new risks amounted to 
In 1890 the new risks amounted to 











Gain of Insurance in Force............... 


PAID TO THE POLICY- 








PENS ~<a 














26 JOHN ST. W N.Y. THE BEST MADE. 
Church, 
.B.& E.LSHAW, . 
° SHAW, APPLIN & CO. Parlor, 
is Manufacturers of Sex hasan 
ULPIT Opera Chairs 
Ss U iTS 8. ©. SMALL 
From $48.00 upward. & Co., 
27 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 
4 Send for Catalogue. BOSTOR — 


SMITH & WESSON 


Salety Hammerless Revolver, 


IN CALIBERS 32 AND 38-100. 


A Perfect and Sate A-m for the 
House and Pocket. 





SARATOGA GEYSER. 


Saratoga Geyser Water contaius 
more Lithia, Soda and Magvesia 
combined than any other Saratoga 
Water, and is unexcelled tor Kid- 
ney complaints and Indigestion. 
When taken rather warm before 
breakfast it is a mild yet thorough 
Cathartic. 


CHICKERNG 





The latest production from the works of Smith & 
Wesson, embodying, in addition to other qualities 
which have made the arms of this firm so popular, 
new and valuable inventions insuring absolute pro- 
tection against accidental discharge from careless 
handling. Provided with Automatic Cartridge-Shell 
Extractor, Rebounding Lock, and Patented Safety- 
Device. Hammer and Trigger constantly locked, and 
discharge by any but the proper means impossible. 


AWARD OVER ALL COMPETITION. 





CROSS FOR All of our revolvers are stamped on the barrels with 
. ; our firm name, address and dates of patente. 

OF THE CASH Send for descriptive eatalogue, and if your dealer 

LEGION cannot supply you, an order sent to address below 

or will receive prompt and careful attention. 
EASY 

HONOR SMITH & WESSON, 
—— - PAYMENTS Springfield, | Mass. 

GRAND : 

GOLD a 
MEDAL TO RENT. 





Pronounced by Eminent Artists 


“THE MOST PERFECT PIANO MADE?’ 


CHICKERING & SONS, 





The Old Reliable, 
INDEMAN 


PIANOS. 
(Establihed 1837.) 


Wonderful in tone and lasting qualities; of highest 
excellence and workmanship. Prices moderate. For 
Catalogue, address Lindeman & Sons, Piano Co., 147th 
Street and Brook Avenue, New York. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 








r. has ed our 
tables with a delicately fla 
which may save us many hea octors’ bills. It 
sticution ious use of such articles of - 
itution may be gradually built up until 
peng te reaes: to resist a tendency 
of ro Renting ready to at- 
= ‘wherever there isa weak point. We may escape 
keeping oursel 


Made slp with boiling waar or he only 
oe EPPS & fi 0 C04, He bmasopetiic Chemists, 








A SURE CURE FOR CATARRH, 


' 
JAVIZG Ree 


VEARRH 





25 Cents S Bottle by all Druggists. 
TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


EGYPT, THE NILE AND HOLY LAND. 


18 Select by well-known clergymen 
under pot twit 
SON, 


THOS. CcCooK 
Will leave aa Fork £20%, 508, and oes 
e 


F 30. parture Oct. 
Send for descriptive Pyegegeae to 


THOS. COOK & SON, 
261 Breadway, New York. 

















at uth! Invaluab e. ‘Tellnof Cheapest ou 
otels, best ys od able, 
= Groves saaily. 
W cents, Sample 2 cents 
0. M. CR ROSBY, Franklin Street, N. Y. 


Europe and the Holy Land. 
select party sails Feb. 6, 1892, by N. e str. 
ee ay LA 
our Best ti 


GAZE < SONS, 940 “Bre 
e Agents Fn QNS, 40 Brod 
CUNARD LI 
ESTABLISHED 1840. 
ROYAL MAIL STEAMSHIPS 
SAILING BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON AND NEW YORK. 
From New York ~~ BATURDAY, and alternate 
From Boston every SATURDAY. 
$40 and upward, societing to accom- 


besnee to mm Rermediste, $26. Stee ‘Bevene a wary iow 
“VERNON H. BROWN & CO., Agents, 
4 Bowling Green, New York. 


A MODEL RAILWAY. 


“The Burlington Route” 


Operates 7,000 miles of roads with termini in 
Chicago, St. Louis, Peoria, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
Omaha and Derver. 

speed, 2 comers, equipment, track and 


For safet; 
efficient service it has no 
Any Railway Agent will it you Tickets via 


THE BURLINCTON ROUTE. 

There is no better line on the Amcrican 
P. 8S. EUSTIS, General Pass’r & Ticket 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R., Chicago, ni. 


* 50 cents a ‘omaaee 3 ‘months trial 





for “ 
i 


Y. 
soi Co. 














SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 


Between Chi and St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis, Council Biuffs, Omaha, 
Cheyenne, Denver, and Portland. 


FREE RECLINING CHAIR Cars 


Between Chicago, Council Biuffs, 
Omaha, Denver, and Portland. 


THROUGH SLEEPING CA 


Between Chicago and St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis, Duluth, Council Biuffs, 
Omaha, Sioux City, Denver, Ogden, 
Portiand, and San F 


SUPERB DINING CARS. 
ALL AGENTS SELL TICKETS VIA THE 


Chicago & North- ephaper 3 
ih ee, 1X, WHTTMAM, Las 








NEW YORE. BOSTON 


G. P.and T. A 
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